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FOREWORD BY THE CHAIRMAN 



One of the more critical concerns of this country during the last 
fev 7 years has been racial s^egation in public school systems. Ever 
since May 17, 1961, when the U.S. Supreme Court struck down the 
remaining legal barriers to equal exiucation, there lias been a national 
awareness that “s^arate but equal” educational facilities both stig- 
matizes a child and inhibits his ability to learn. 

The confluence of that famed Court decision and subsequent sup- 
porting congressional legislation has helped to integrate school ^s- 
tems throughout the country. In order lor public schools to qualify 
today for Federal assistance, they must now certify that they are no 
longer part of a de jure segregate q^scem. 

Segregation bylaw, however, is an open and notorious social pathol- 
ogy. It IS easily recongizable and can be countermanded through the 
same legal procedures by which it was first instituted. 

A far more difficult social problem to solve is the form of racial 
segregation whose roots are not nourished in the law, but instead ger 
inmate in the soil of social mores and custom. This is segregation 
in fact. 

De facto segregation is as intellectually stultifying and im^vensh- 
ing of the human spirit as de jure segregation. Whether a child goes 
to a segregate school because it is the result of social custom or 
whether he is forced by law to do so results in the same demeaning of 
character and crippling of his potential for learning, fyi some com- 
munities, court decisions have already taken judicial cogmzance of this 
fact and have ruled that de facto raoial segregation in public schools 
is contrary to public policy. 

One State legislature has assumed leadership by posing a law de- 
claring that de facto segregation in public schools is repugnant to 
the educational policies of the State and that local systems must adopt 
affirmative plans abolishing such segregation in order to qualify for 
continuing State assistance. 

In every major urban center in America today, de facto segregation 
in public schools is an unhappy life. Whatever the dive^ent reasons 
for its existence in the major cities may be, particularly in the North, 
it does exist and only a recognition of this fact and a determination 
to change it will insure equal education to all pupils in all sections of 
the country. 

Hopefully, future le^slative conrideration will be given to the hard 
core problem of de facto segregation. In so doing, we shall be taking 
one more giant step in successfully overcoming the cancer of poverty 
in our midst. 

Adam C. Powell, 

GTiairnian, Committee on Edueatimi arid Labor. 

// 
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TXTESDAY, JULY 27, 1965 

House op Repbesentatives, 

Ad Hoc Subc^mmiteee on the 
Wab on Fovertt Program op the 
Commeetbe on Education and Labor, 

Wcishington^ D.G. 

The ad hoc subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to call, in room 
2175, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Adam C. Powell (chair- 
man of the ad hoc subcommittee) presiding. 

Present : Representatives Powell, Hawkins, Mink, Scheuer, Roose- 
velt, Pucinski, Hathaway, Meeds, Ayres, Quie, and Reid. 

^so present: Chuck Stone, special assistant to the chairman; 
Michael Schwartz and Donald Anderson, assistant counsels; and Odell 
Clark, chief investigator. 

Chairman Powell. The hearings will come to order. 

May I extend a cordial welcome to the citizens and officials of 
Chicago who have taken time out of their busy schedules to testi:fy at 
these important hearings. 

The hearing are single-purposed in intent : to examine the problem 
of de facto school segregation m the Iforth and the extent to which its 
existence is a matter of legislative concern for the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

The^ hearings are not a legislative inquisition, nor do they seek 
educational s^pegoats or sociological wrapping boys. Their sole 
raison d’etre is the search for truth. It is the committee’s earnest 
expectation that information gathered during these hearings which 
began in New York last Saturday, which will continue in Los Angeles 
on August 7, will provide constructive guidelines to future legislative 
deliberations in the field of education. 

By no means is Chicago being singled out in this inquiry into north- 
ern de facto school segregation. My hometown. New York Cily, and 
every major northern city in the United States suffers from the 
historical accumulations of residential segregation and occasional 
deliberate official action by both city administrations and school boards. 

These hearings are not being held in Chicago and were postponed 
because of the ceremonies there honoring our great citizen, Mr. 
Steven^n, and the 3-day period of mourning which coincided at the 
same time; and due to the fact that my friend. Dr. Martin Luther 
King, in conference with me here on Wednesday, said that he was 
going to be walking around Chicago this past weekend. 

More important, however, than restating the problem, is finding a 
solution. We hope these hearings achieve that end. 
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^ Chicago can and should be proud that such a distinguished array of 
citizens have consented to appear before this conunittee. Through 
their testimony, they are rendering a selfless public service to their 
city and to their country. 

Again, I am happy to welcome all of you here today. 

Now, a word to the witnesses. Initially, we had hoped to conclude 
these hearings in 1 day, continuing through this afternoon, pfow- 
eyer, as many of you know, legislation repealing section 14(b) of the 
right-to-work section of the National Labor Relations Act is now on 
the House floor; 14(b) is perhaps our most important piece of legis- 
lation that the Congress is discussing. Therefore, we will not be ^le 
to sit, since it is against the House rules for a committee or subcom- 
mittee to sit while the House is in session, unless unanimous consent 
IS obtained. Xn view of the importance of 14(b), I would not ask for 
unanimous consent. I intend to be on the floor, because that comes 
from our committee. 

I am requesting the witnesses to limit their presentations. They 
can file whatever copy they have with them, and it will be in the record, 
and limit their oral presentations to permit questioning, which will 
permit as many witnesses as possible to testify. 

I hope it will be possible for the remaining witnesses to return to- 
morrow morning to complete the hearings. The chief clerk has been 
instructed to provide per diem as of yesterday, because you had to 
arrive last night and stay today, and if you will stay tomorrow, then 
per diem for tomorrow, plus round trip air fare. 

Mr. Roosevelt. 

Mr. Roosevelt. I would like to say that I think that this is a most 
unportant hearing, and I am more than pleased that these distin- 
guished citizens of Chicago can be here. 

The whole area of de mcto segr^ation in the public schools of this 
country, of course, bears directly and goes directly to the heart of our 
whole problem of discriinination and bias. I am more than happy, 
therefore, that we are having these hearings. 

As the^ chairman arranged for hearings in New York and hearings 
which will be held in Los Angeles, it is obvious, I think, that as the 
chairman said, we are not on a Ashing expedition, but we are certainly 
not primarily interested in one section ; we are trying to make it a 
national appraisal, and I am happy that this hearing is going forward 
today and tomorrow. 

Chairman Powell. The ranking Republican member, the gentle- 
man from Ohio, Mr. Ayres. 

Mr. Atbes. Mr. Chairman, I would like to commend you and the 
other members of the committee who have been so active in this field, 
I do not know what the result will be. However, I think it is the 
responsibility of Congress to gather information. We are dealing 
with a very delicate situation, a very important problem facing pur 
Nation. I hope that something constructive will be forthcoming. 

Chairman Powell. The gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Pucinski. 

Mr. Pucinski. I would like to join in congratulating the chairman 
for arranging these hearings. I think impressive as the record is of 
this committee, certainly the chairman has already assured himself 
^ history when it comes to educational legislation. This set 

of hearing could, indeed, be one of the most important adventures of 
this coinmittee. 
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The problem of de facto segregation is one that confronts every 
community in Aimerica. It is entirely possible that by assembling 
this information from the city of Chicago, and that as the testimony 
is presented here, we can understand this complex problem. It is my 
hope that when the record is completed in this set oi hearings affecting 
Chicago, that all sides will realize how very complicated is this prob- 
lem, and will return back to their respective cities, sit down around 
a table, and work these problems out m an orderly manner. 

I would also like, as the hearings proceed, to get some thinking from 
these witnesses on the suggestion that I made yesterday. We know 
that one of the problems in de facto segregation is the quality of educa- 
tion. It has been suggested, and I suggested yesterday, that we give 
some consideration to an incentive bonus in order to get the better 
teacher, the more qualified teacher, into these areas, these culturally 
deprived areas, so that perhaps we can make some contribution toward 
improving the quality of education in these areas. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to congratulate you for assembling this 
very impressive list of witnesses to start our committee’s nationwide 
hearings on this very important subject. 

Chairman Powell. Thank you. 

The gentleman from New York, Mr. Ogden Reid. 

Mr. Reh). Mr. Chairman, I, too, would like to commend you for 
calling these extremely important hearings, to ascertain both with re- 
gard to Chicago and ultimately throimhout the Nation whether there 
IS de facto segregation in this case in ^icago, and if there is, whether 
it is on the increase, what are the factors that make for it. 

Is it administrative inaction, is it due to changing residential pat- 
terns, and what, above all, should be done about it? How can we 
achieve further planning, and the best educational system and educa- 
tional excellence for all Americans ? 

This is a subject that should, I believe, engage the conscience of the 
Nation, and the best minds that can be brought to bear, so that all 
children will have an equal opportunity for maximizing their educa- 
tional potential. 

Chairman Powell. Thank you, and also may I thank you publicly 
for coming with the chairman to New York last Saturday when we 
held our first hearing on the streets of New York. 

Mr. Hawkins of California. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Chairman, I, too, want to commend you for call- 
ing this hearing. I think that it is long overdue. 

T know that in my own city of Los Angeles, segregation in the schools 
is far worse than what it was in 1954. I think that the same may 
be true in other major American cities. There are those who believe 
that this is not an educational problem, but I think that these hear- 
ings must, of course, bring out the facts, and certainly the philosophy 
of whether or not education can ignore thi s problem. 

I commend you on homing this hearing, and secondly, the witnesses 
who will appear to testify, and I think that this committee should get 
into this problem. We certainly hope it will include Los Angeles, 
as well. 

Chairman Powell. The gentleman from Maine, Mr. Hathaway. 

Mr. Hathaway. Mr. Chairman, I, too, commend you for initiating 
these hearings on such a challenging problem, and I am looking for- 
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ward to listening to the testimony from such an impressive array of 

W1U10SSBS * 

Chairman Powell. Thegentlelady from Hawaii. 

Mrs. Mink. Thank yoHj Sir* Ohjiinniin, 

I would like to join in the remarks of my colleagues and indicate 
mso my very intense interest in the whole area of equality of education. 
Having spent some 6 yejirs in Chicago, I await with a geat deal of 

mterest the facts and explanations of what the situation is currently 
in Chicago. ^ 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Po\^ll. The gentleman from New York, Mr. Scheuer. 
Mr. ocHmjEjR. Mr. Chairman^ thank you for giving us this stimulat- 
excellence, the distinguished witnesses from Chicago. 
Without prmudging the testimony, what may come out of this hear- 
mg IS hi«owledTO that all of us have today and have had for many 
years, namely, tixat society is a seamless web and that a breakdown in 
any constituent element in our society weakens the whole. Where we 
have than the 1^ in terms of equality of opportunity, whether it 
be m housing, employment, education, or access to public facilities or 
ser^ces^ all kinds, or where there is a diminution anywhere in the 
nght of Ameri^ns to participate freely and equally in the best 
our society has to offer, there is a crippling of individuals, and a crip- 
pling of society as a whole. ^ - 

I Took forward with great pleasure to hearing these eminent men 
whom you have gathered here for our edification. 

gentleman from Washington, Mr. Meeds. 
Me£^« Mr. Chairmaiij I, too, join my colleagues in commending 
you for this heanng. It is my feeling that this hearing and this 
type of hiring will mve us great insight into some of the greatest 
problems facing our educational system. 

, Chaiman Pow^ Now, with regard to the logistics of the hear- 

® Willis, general superintendent 

of Chi^go schools; Dr. Philip M. Hauser, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of bociolo^, University of Chicago, and chairman of the Ad- 
onlntegration of the Public Schools, who will file a re- 
S? president of the Dlinois Branch of 

the ^AACP ; Mrs. Ahre Bosky, president of Mothers Opposed to Med- 
•1 § Schools ; Mr. A1 Baby, convener of the Coordinating Coun- 

cd ^ Commimity Or/^nizations ; and Mr. Timuel Black, president of 
yJ^^^go Branch, Negro American Labor (kmncil. 

^ If there are any other witnesses that have any statements, they can 
me t^m, but they will not be allowed to present them. Inasmuch as 
Ur. Hauser cannot stay and must leave, I am going to ask that Dr. 
Willis (^perate with us and see if he can limit his testimony to 1 hour, 
th^ IS, tos testimony and questions, and conclude at 11 :10. 

Dr Willis, I want to welcome you here, and we look forward to 
anything constructive that you may offer. 

Will y^u proceed? 
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STATEMENT OF BENJAMIN C. WILLIS, GENEB.AL SUPEBINTENBENT 
OF FUBnC SCHOOLS OF CHICAGO, ACCOMPANIED BY DR. VIR- 
GINIA LEWIS, ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS; MRS. 
LOUISE DAUGHERTY, DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENT; DR. EILEEN 
STACK, ASSOCIATE SUPERINTENDENT OP SCHOOLS; MRS. EVELYN 
CARLSON, ASSOCIATE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS; JUUEN 
DRAYTON, ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS; AND MISS 
DOROTHY SAUER, PRINCIPAL OF A HIGH SCHOOL 

Mr. Wilms. Thank you, Congressman Powell and members of the 
committee. 

I am Benjamin C. Willis, general superintendent of the public 
schools of Chicago. 

It is our intention to briefly present the statement which you have 
before you, but not to the point of not showing you some charts which 
illustrate possibly more so than words some of the ideas in this paper. 

Chairman Powell. Without objection, the charts that you have will 
be included in the record. 

Mr. Willis. I may say that I have smaller copies of what you will 
see on these easels, and I might also add that I have several members 
of the staff here who have hved along with me through many of the 
problems and challenges of Chicago, and I should like to introduce 
tiiem. 

Chairman Powell. Itis so granted. 

( The charts referred to follow :) 
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THOUSANDS 
35 1 




May 26, Jan. 28, 

1961 1963 



REDVCTION IN CLASS SIZE (Elementary Scheol) 




Each figur* rtprasenfs 3 students. 
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INCREASE IN TEACHING POSITIONS 

SEPTEMBER 1953—SEPTEMBER 1964 
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lEADSTART CLASSES 
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EDUGABLE MENTALLY 
HANDICAPPED CLASSES 



lUNE 1965 



C/ass$s PupUs 
1955 370 4,121 

1965 560 7.007 




52-579 0 - 65 - 
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EDUCATIONAL FUND - LOCAL TAX RATE 



CENTS PER $100 ASSESSED VtlUATION 
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CENTS PER $100 ASSESSED VALUATION 
1953 - 1965 
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Where It CcSmes From . . . 



STATE AID 




1953 $158.487, ftft 

1955 $322,197,070 



FEDERAL AID 14% 

CURRENT ASSETS 14% 
MISCELLANEOUS 24% 



Where If Goes . . . 



ALL OTHER SERVICES 

I7J% 

CAPITAL OUTLAY- 

6 . 8 % 

OPERATION & 11.1% 
MAINTENANCE OF PLANT 




WHAT THE TEACHER SEES- 



INDIFFERENCETO 

RESPONSIBIUTY 



STATUS 

SYMBOLS 



POOR 

CLASSROOM 

RESPONSE 



SOCIALLY 

UNACCEPTABLE 

BEHAVIOR 



NON-PURPOSEFUL 

Acnvmr 




PHYSICAL 

DEFECTS 



POOR 

HEALTH 

HABITS 



INADEQUACY IN 
COMMUNICATION 
SKILLS 







1957 
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WHAT FURTHER STUDY OF 

^THECHILD 
^ REVEALS 



LITTLE CULTURAL 
PARTICIPATION 



LOW ACHIEVEMENT 
IN READING 



LOW ACHIEVEMENT 
IN ARITHMETIC 



LITTLE KINDEBGAKTEN 
EXPERIENCE 



UMITED 

ASPIRATIONS 



POTENTIAL AlPEARS TO 
EXCEED TEST nNMNRS V 





POOR 

ATTENDANCE 



HIGH DROP-OUT 
RATE 



OVERAGENESS 



HIGH RATE 
OF FAILURE 



1957 



1 THE CHILD OF LIMITED 
BACKGROUND NEEDS 



PHYSICAL 

EXAMINATION 

EREFERERRAL 



PARENTS POSITIVELY 
ORIENTED TO 
THE SCHOOL 



COMMUNITY THAT 
REINFORCESTEACHING 
OF THE SCHOOL 



OPPORniNITIES FOR 
ACHIEVM6M(06Nm0N, 
SECURITY AND A 
SENSEOFKLONGING 



1957 



KNOWIEMECDNCBWING 
LIVING IN URBAN 
COMMUNITIES 




IMPROVEP READING, 
ARITHMEnC SKILLS, 
S SPEECH PATTERNS 



MEWHTEIIEIASHIUmOIIS 
TOWMD AOHEVEMENT 
OF POTENTIAL 



CULTURAL EXPERIENCES 
OF MIDDLE-CLASS 
URBAN COMMUNITY 



UNDERSTANDING & 
ACCEPTANCE OF 
VALUES OFNIINKLASS 
URUN SOCIETY 
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Chairman Powell. Can you introduce them now, because we might 
want to ref er to them. 

^ Mr. Willis. I would like to introduce first Dr. Virginia Lewis, as- 
sistant superintendent of schools, a former teacher and principal and 
district superintendent of the city of Chicago. 

Mrs. Louise Daugherty, a district superintendent who has served 
as a teacher and principal of elemental schools. 

_ On the end over here is Dr. Eileen otack, who is an associate super- 
intendent of schools who has served in many areas of the city, as aU 
of these jpeople have. 

Thm is Mrs. Evelyn Carlson, another associate superintendent of 
schools. 



Mr. Julien Drayton here is an assistant superintendent of schools, 
and m charge of our relationships with the poverty program and the 
programs that operate imder it. 

Oyer here is another young lady. Miss Dorothy Sauer, who is prin- 
cipal of a high ^hool that is entering into a shared-time program this 
fall, after deciding on that a year ago, and we might have something 
of that nature to present. 

There are one or two more. I think I have covered the group who 
will speak. 

I appreciate having this opportunity to testify concerning the prob- 
lems confronting the Chicago public schools over the recent years and 
the progress we have made in meeting them. 

The school problems have had their origin in social changes and so- 
cial problems. National as well as local technological changes have 
stimulated an upsurge of population mobility— from rural to urban 
centers and from urban centers to suburbia. 

The increased birthrate of the 1950’s and heavy immigration of 
families with many school-age children sent our enrollments upward 
sharply. Racial changes have taken placcj and segregated housing 
patterns have affected the composition of many Chicago public schools. 

The school financial resources are insufficient for all that needs to be 
done, but nevertheless the Chicago public schools have made vast ef- 
forts of seversil kinds to meet the needs of an increasingly diverse 
school population. 

What the Members of Congress and particularly the members of 
this conunittee seek is greater educational opportunity for all chil- 
dren each according to need. So do we in education, and I can speak 
esjiecially for those of us in Chicago. 

It was in such a spirit that this very committee gave impetus to the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963 which has opened the gat- for the 
succeeding legislation that will fyrther increase educational oppor- 
tenity. This distinguished contribution on your part is known in the 
Capitol, and it is becoming increasingly well-known elsewhere. 

In discussing enrollment increases, I wish first to relate them to 
total population statistics for Chicago. According to the census, the 
city of Chicago had an absolute loss in population of 70,000 between 
1950 and 1960. During the same 10 years the Chicago public schools 
gained over 120,000 pupils. 

In the 4 years since 1960, our enrollments have risen another 90,000 
for a total increase of 211,000 in 14 years. The increase alone is larger 
than the school enrollment of all but five or six cities of America. 
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The accelerating rate of growth during the last 4 years is significant 
to our discussion. Between 1952 and 1964, the elementary schools 
ex^rienced a 44-percent increase. 

Between 1952 and 1961, a 10-year period, the high schools grew by 
13 percent. The high ^hool increase jumped to 36 percent between 
1960 and 1964. The high school enrollments increased 45 percent 
between 1962 and 1964. 

Combining the elementary and high school rates of increase for the 
crucial years 1969 to 1965 we find the rate of increase to be 21 percent 
or 4.2 percent per year. 

The breakdown of the figures follows : 



Enrollment data 





Number 


Percent 


Elementary enrollment: 

1952 


284,240 

407,907 




1964 








Increase 


123,667 

97,740 


44 


High school enrollment: 

1962 


I960 


104,688 

110,380 

141,996 

12,640 

37,307 

44,255 




1961 _ 




1964 




Increase: 

1952-61 (10 years) 


13 


1960-64 (4 years) 


36 


1952-64 


45 




Total enrollment: 

1959 — - 


488,829 

592,438 




1964 








Increase fS years) 


103,609 


21 





Note,— 4.2 percent average increase per year. 



The public schools of Chicago gained 2 pupils for every 1 of the 
70,000 citizens who moved out of the city between 1950 and 1960 and 
has ^ined in enroUment at an accelerated rate since 1960. 

It is to be noted also that the growth in enrollment was not dis- 
tributed evenly throughout the city, but took place largely in areas 
where in-migrants settled and in some outlying areas of the city 
which were sparsely settled until the close of World War II. 

On this map of the city are indicated the areas where the percent of 
increase hi the elementary school population was 60 percent or more. 

It is also necessary to relate the population and enrollment data to 
racial composition. According to the census, the Negro population 
constitute(i 2 percent of Chicago’s total population in 1910, and in 
1960 the Negro population constituted nearly 23 percent of the city’s 
population. 

However, data on school-age population is also relevant. Negroes 
comprise 34 percent of the elementary-school-age population in Chi- 
cago and 27 percent of the high-school-age group in the city. In 
contrast, 64 percent of the elementary school pupils was observed to be 
Ne^o in the teacher observation count of 1963 and 36 percent of the 
hi^ school students was observed to be Nooto. 

Thus a high percentage of Negro youth attend public schools rather 
than private schools. The number of white pupils attending public 
school is about equal to the number attending private schools. 
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Moreover, in the period between 1950 and 1960 the number of white 
children under 5 years of age residing in Chicago decreased by 8 
percent or 22,643 children. 

^During the same period of time nonwhite children under 5 years 
oi age residing in Chicago increased by 141 percent or 76,139 children. 
If these trends continue, it will become increasingly difficult to provide 
inte^ated education of a meaningful sort. 

I have prepared two maps of the city with names of schools in- 
dicated — one showing elementary school areas and one high school 
areas. Let us look first at the elementary school map. 

We have shaded orange the areas of the city where at least 10 percent 
of the individual school enrollments are Negro according to the second 
teacher ob^rvation count taken in the fall of 1964. 

Shaded in green are the areas where the schools have some but less 
than 10-percent Negro enrollment according to the same count. The 
Negro children are present in many of the schools in the outlying 
areas as a result of administrative recommendations approved by the 
board of education. 

The location of special education classes is one example, in the Mar- 
quette, Morrill, and Yoimg Schools, for instance. The development 
of upper OTade centers for seventh and eighth grade pupils is another, 
as at the Spry and the Henderson. 

Let me interrupt the discussion of the elementary map to show you 
the racial situation in the high schools. The orange and green shad- 
ings here represent the same percentage of Negro enrollment as on the 
elementary map. 

Note that most of our high schools have some Negro students en- 
rolled. The permissive transfer plans of 1963 and 1964 account for 
the enrollment of Negro pupils in still other schools, as at Amundsen 
and Roosevelt, for instance. 

Eetuming now to the elementary map, the grayed areas of the map 
represent nonresidential sections of the city, industrial areas, or parks, 
or waterways. 

Note the proportion particularly in the south portion of the city. 
Chicago, you notice, is a long, narrow city of 226 square miles. Sixty- 
seven square miles or practically one-quarter of the city is nonresi- 
dential. 

I have had prepared also this map which indicates in orange the 
areas, on the basis of U.S. census data, which in 1950 had 10 percent 
or more Negro enrollment. 

The green area represents the changes to 1960 or the additional area 
having 10 percent or more Negro ; mus, the orange and green com- 
bined indicate the areas of the city which were at least 10-percent 
N^ro in 1960. 

Density of population is a characteristic of the portions of the map 
shaded in the two wlors, particularly in the orange portions. Resi- 
dential areas in CWcago total approximately 160 square miles. 

The area shaded in orange approximates 50 square miles, or approxi- 
mately one-third of the residential area. Yet one-half of our ele- 
mentary school pupils reside in these 50 square miles. The pupil 
population density in various areas of the city ranges from 1,000 to 
8,000 per square mile. 

I want to point out the contrast above and below the diagonal line 
which approximates North Avenue. North of the line, Siere is 1 
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Negro elementary school pupil for every 174 white pupils. South of 
the diagonal line, there are two Negro elementary school pupils for 
every one white pupil. 

You will note also the extent to which nonresidential enterprises 
take up what at first glance seem to be open areas of the south side. 
Thus in the area which appears lar^, the residential sections are actu- 
ally limited with many isolated residential pockets. 

Using U.S. census tract figures for 1960, the Chicago Committee on 
Drban Opportunity developed a series of maps that ranked the vari- 
ous communities in Chicago on five factors which contribute to poverty. 
^ The factors are income, education of adults, housing, welfare or pub- 
lic assistance, and delinquency. A composite rank was then developed 
and charted. We have superimposed on our base map the areas des- 
ignate as having the three ranks that denote the most serious poverty 
situations. 

You will note both, the extent of the poverty areas and the degree 
to which they coincide with the orange area. 

On July 10, 1963, in a statement to the board of education, I pre- 
sented a study of the educational levels of adults in Chicago, te^en 
from the U.S. census tracts of 1960 and organized by ^stricts. 

The basis of the study was the years of schooling completed by 
adults 25 years of age or older, by place of residence. 

The study highlights Chicago’s educational problem, as effected 
by in-migration and urbanization, and presents a startling picture. 
In 1940, the median years of schooling completed by Chicago adults 
of 25 years of age or more was 8.75 years, slightly higher than the 
medim for Illinois as a whole or for the United States as a whole. 

Chicago exceeded Illinois and iLe Nation again in 1950, with a 
median of 10.5. By 1960 the median for the Nation and for the State 
had risen to 10.6 and 10.5, respectively, but the me^an for Chicago 
had dropped slightly, falling behind both Illinois and the United 
States. 

On this map we have indicated the two school districts with median 
levels of education for adults that are lower than the median of any 
State in the Union. 

In summary up to this point, the data presented so far depict a city 
with a changing population as to both race and education level of 
adiUts. The city had widespread poverty, and it is losing population 
while its public school enrollments soar. 

Its Negroes dwell m segregated areas to a large extent, but the 
schools have fostered integration which exists in the schools in many 
areas in the city. 

I turn now to certain pupil characteristics of significance to the 
problems of education. I have already stated that approximately half 
of our elementary pupils live in the areas now identified as the pov- 
erty areas. Another striking fact is that about 50,000 of our school- 
children live in public housing. 

A study by the Kesearch Council of the Great Cities Program for 
School Improvement based on U.S. census data indicates, as I have 
already stated, the much greater number of Negro births than of white 
births. 

In addition, this study diows that the increase resulting from in- 
migration was even greater between 1950 and 1960 than it had bren 
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between 1940 and 1960. Tims many children in the inner poverty 
ring are handicapped by the effects of mobility and by the effects of 
early childhood in another type of community. 



Population changes within a single age group over 2 decades- 

population 



-Chicago: Nonwhite 





1940 


1950 


1960 


Decade of birth : 
195(^60. 






223,947 (-10) 

123,261 (10-19) 




1W(M0- 


40,511 (-10) 
42,641 

17 ^fl7 


ra,257 (-10) 
63,750 (10-19) 


1920^. 


121, 171 (20-29) 
130,415 


1910-20 


1U1| loo 
94,042 




Ikff OUf 


95, 993 



The parentheses denote age group during census year indicated. 
Minus 10 means under 10 age group. 

Research of our own bears this out in a limited way. A study was 
made of the birthplaces of the first 1,297 pupils enrolled in our educa- 
eiemSteiT^h^ giudance centers for special placement of overage 

These centers are located in the shaded areas in the main. 

Approximately 67 percent of the 1,297 studied were born outside 
Ohu^go. The largest group, 311 or 24 percent of the 1,297, was bom 
in Mississippi, pother 11 percent were born in the Deep South, 
^ Mississippi. As a sidelight, 52 percent of both mothers 
and fathere were born in Mississippi or other Deep South States. 

Ninety-four per^nt of the 1,297 pupils studied had attended from 
i j j schools. Thus, only 6 percent of the group had at- 

tend^ only one school pnor to enrollment in the center. The median 
number of schools attended was 4.6. 

percent had resided in Chicago 4 years or less. 
Ihe study further emphasized the results of mobility in overageness 
for grade. The median age for the 1,297 was 16 years and 7 months. 

1 fhe pupils residing in the inner city is 

that of lack of those preschool experiences which do so much to prepare 
a child for the tasks of the first grade. 

in September, all pupils are tested for 
readiness for school learning. The percent of pupils ready for formal 
learning m 1^3 ranged by districts in the city from 32.8 to 88.9 percent. 

in the most depnved areas of the orange section, no district had 
^rcent of its entering first grade pupils ready for school. 
Besides when they enter school, these children pose serious challenges 
to teaching not experienced in the areas of the city where large iL- 
jorities of the children are ready for school. 

To n^t the^ n^ds in 1960 we introduced special summer schools 
for grades 1 to 6 — these are treated more fully later. 

^ For the same reason, in 1964 we introduced prekindergarten classes 

into the special summer schools and three classes for the next vouneer 
age group. " 

These will also be discussed more fully later. 

In summary so far, great numbers of our public elementary school 
pupils live m poverty, and many in public housing. Numbers of them 
S ^ proportion from Mississippi and other Deep 
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Numbers of them have been here a comparatively sliort time. They 
have attended many different schools year after year. Many are over- 
age in the middle and upper grades and many are not ready for first 
grade work when they start school. 

With this as background, I wish to jDresent some examples of our 
efforts to meet the new conditions and needs and to present what 
I believe to be evidence of our progress. 

The addition of 211,000 pupils has posed a major school housing 
problem to which we responded with a massive building program. 
With the 5 new schools which will open in the fall of 1965, we will 
have constructed or in a few cases acquired 277 buildings and additions 
since 1951. 

These buildings will have brought 5,061 cla^rooms into servi<^. 
Today, approximately 40 percent of our. pupils attend school in 
modem buildings less than 10 years old. By looking at this map one 
can see the extent to which the new buildings have been constructed 
or acquired in the areas shaded green or orange. 

The question has been asked why we constructed the schools where 
we did and not in some other place. It has been our policy to build 
the buildings where the children are and where enrollment growth is 
anticipated as children move through the grades. 

In a number of cases, the schools now in the oi'ange area on the map 
were on the edge of racial areas or considerably over the edge when 
the school sites were selected and the plans were drawn. 

The movement of large numbers of the Negro population into new 
areas of residence, or heavy concentration of them in areas where 
there was an integrated community at the time of planning of the 
building, has obviated the effects of the placement of the schools. 

The Revere addition, the Hefferan, the Marconi, and- Harlan High 
Schools are examples. Observation would indicate that Harlan had a 
50-50 racial composition when it opened. Today it is 90-percent 
Negro. 

We are proud of our modem buildings and attribute their architec- 
tural distinction and the speed of the program in part to the fact 
that beginning in 1953 we employed outside architects in addition to the 
employees in our own building department. I might add that a sizable 
investment has been made by the board of education for the purchase 
of over 216 new sites or additions to sites for schools. 

As a result of our building program, the educational program has 
been assisted and improved. Not only did we acquire educational tools 
that contribute much to the program of education through modern 
design and technical advances but we also eliminated double shift. 

The last class went off double shift on January 28, 1963. We have 
searched the records and have established the fact that for the first time 
in 100 years Chicago was free of double shift as of that day. The 
single shift has continued in every school in the city since then. We 
have no pupils on double shift today. 

Simultaneously, we reduced class size from a citywide average of 
slightly over 39 pupils per room in 1953 to a class size of slightly over 
32 in 1963. Every school in the city is staffed with the same ratio of 
pupils to teachers. 

Increases in classrooms and reduction in class size require an increase 
in the teaching staff. The number of teaching positions has grown 
from some 13,000 to 21,000 today, a 50-percent increase. 
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All of our teachers are certified and meet State requirements at least. 
J t IS tme that as a group they are younger than when we went to school, 
thougli we, too, had our young and inexperienced but enthusiastic 
• median age of all Chicago’s women teachers was 60 

m 1959 Mid had dropped to 39 in 1963. The median for the men 
dropped from 41.2 to 35.9. 

Souring sufficient teachers presents a complicated problem. In 
addition to staff for new positions, it is necessary to recrmt 1,700 a year 
or illness from retirements, resignations, maternity leaves, 

Staffing the inner city schools with experienced teachers continues 
to p <»3 problems. Tochers prefer to work as near their homes as 
po^ible. This fact is repeatedly illustrated at th.e time of initial 
assignment. 

Teachers who have passed the certificate examination are called 
in order and pre^nted with all the vacancies in the city related to their 
certihcate title. These vacancies are shown on a large map with colored 
pins denoting the type of vacancy. 

Invariably the candidate will select a school as close to his home as 
possible, regardless of his race. 

However, we have made many efforts to encourage experienced teach- 
ers to take or keep assignments in the inner city schools. We — 

1. Devised a transfer on loan. 

2. Kedu(^d the number of schools a teacher may list in request- 
ing a transfer. ^ 

3. Confined the afterschool teaching assignmimts to the home 

^ d ^ naeans additional income for these teachers. 

4. rlaced non-examination-certified teachers on the first step 
of the regular salary schedule. 

5. Expanded student teaching. 

It* ^ recruitment nationally with a director in charge. 

7. Established a formula for staflSng by which a percentage of 
vacancies or new positions in the schools with stable and experi- 

would be reserved for new teachers. 

8. Esteblished a new salary schedule having a minimum salary 
higher than the maximum in 1953. 

When the superintendent recommended an increase in. the percentage 
of p^itions to be reserved, the board of education did not adopt t^ 
report because of objections of teachers. 

jy^ch has also bc^n done in the program of education itself. Team 
teaching which utilizes to the greatest advantage the strengths of 
tethers has been initiated in a number of schools. 

Several yeare ago we initiated a program of continuous develop- 
ment in the pninarv grades beginning with first grade. This program 
is sometimes called the nongraded program, but \cha,tever its name 
It is inteimed to replace the concept of passmg and retention in the 
early ^ad^ with the concept of continuous development in accord- 
ance with the child s growth patterns and not in accordance with rigid 
grade levels. ® 

r found particularly helpful for children of 

limited background. The program has been instituted in over 400 of 
oire 500 schools, and plans indicate that it will be operating in all 
schools this year. 
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Summer schools were restored in 1955 on the basis as they had been 
in 1932. Enrollment has soared in the yeais since that of 19,320 in 
1955 to approximately 200,000 as of this summer. 

The concept of summer school has changed from one for makeup, 
although some students still use it fo^ this purpose, t-o one of enrich- 
ment. Traditionally, also, summer jchool programs were offered only 
to high school students and eighth grade pupils who needed 2 moi*e 
months of studv to enter high scW 

• added remedial classes for pupils in the sixth, seventh, and 

eighth grades, as well as other types of special programs for high and 
elementary pupils. 

Our most spectacular success, however, has come with our special 
summer schools for grades 1 to 6. We started with 3 schools in inner 
city areas in 1960 and have progressed to 30 this summer. 

With 600 pupils per schom, we are this year serving 18,000 children 
in the schoms shown on this map. Class membersMp is held to 25 
with 4 classes per OTade. At each grade level, pupils selected for one 
class are reading above grade level ; for another mass, approximately 
at grade level ; and for two others, below grade level. 

Surrounding schools are invited to recommend pupils so that the 
advantages of the program affect over 100 schools. 

Parents are involved. Extra staff is provided. Our success has 
been rewarding judged by the accelerated rate of improvement in read- 
ing made in the summer and held thereafter as determined by testing 
9 months later. At $50,000 per school, the tolnl cost of this summer’s 
program for the 30 schools is approximately $1,500,000. 

Another example of compensatory education found largely in the 
inner city is that of our afterschool reading classes. These are held 
two afternoons a week for the same children. 

This year we have had 1,395 classes in 221 schools serving approxi- 
mately 25,000 pupils. In addition, in a number of schools m the 
shaded area, we have opened afterschool reading clinics and after- 
school libraries. 

In 1955 the firsc upper grade center was established at McKinley in 
the iimer city diiectly west of the central business section. Seventh- 
■and eighth-grade pupils were brought together from surrounding ele- 
mentary schools for an improved program of education which schools 
having several hundred pupils of one grade level can provide. 

Followup of some of the initial clasps indicated that pupils did 
better in the center, that more entered high school and more finished. 

Another type of center was established in 1962 when a new building 
for Drake Elementary School, south of the Loop, freed an old build- 
ing where we established the first of eight special education and voca- 
tional guidance centers for the overage pupils in surrounding schools. 

The centers are small ; class si2se is limited to 18 to 20 ; the instruction 
intensive ; and the guidance directed toward motivation and vocational 
preparation. We nave ample evidence of our success with the eight 
centers. 

Of the 3,053 pupils who have been graduated from these centers, 
2,793 entered high school. Principals of the centers estimated that 
1,611 would not have done so without the program in the centers. 
Principals also reported that at least 1,886 graduated earlier than they 
would nave otherwise. 
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In February 196?-, when the first center opened at the Drake, there 
were 9,069 pupils in our elementary schools who were 15 years of age 
and over. The number had decreased to 5,480 by September 1964. 

Chicago was part of the team pioneering educational television 
beginning in 1960. It is now possible to secure an associate of arts 
d. -^ree entirely through television. 

In fact, 95 graduates had done so by April 1965 and 900 more 
junior college graduates had taken one-fourth of their work through 
TV courses. A total of over 34,000 students have enrolled in 53,000 
TV junior college programs smce 1956. 

This provision represents opportunity for mothers with children 
as well as those gainfully employed. These benefits are provided for 
all who will avail themselves of them. 

In addition, the elementary school pupils enrolled in four schools 
in the vicinity of f> ^ Morth Side public housing project have the 
advantage of a u’ ■ ■ “=!ed circuit TV system operating out of the 

Byrd School. 

This program e particular strengths of teachers for the 

benefit of large • hildren. 

We have bee. dy successful in our Head Start program. 

Perhaps part o: jcess can be attributed to our own local head 

start of 1964 when iii special summer schools we introduced prekinder- 
garten classes. 

Of our remaining categories of programs two others will be pre- 
sented here. The first of these is a group of programs directed to 
meet the needs of disadyantaged pupils and resulting in improvement 
for Negroes, in the main, because they comprise so much of the dis- 
advantaged group. 

One such program is conducted for 2 days before the opening of 
school each September. The program is conducted in the areas of the 
city of highest school mobility and is directed toward counseling and 
placement of elementary school pupils who are new to the school. 

This program has been conducted annually for 4 years. 

Another program, called the urban youth program, is directed 
toward the dropout. Begun in 1961, it consists of an automatic refer- 
ral of dropouts to the center, an invitation to counseling, job prepara- 
tion workshops, and special educational and training programs. The 
training phases were recently expanded with a manpower grant of 
$86T,000. 

Other programs that benefit Negro children are city wide in nature 
and so of another category. Our curriculum is continuously studied 
and re^ .sed with specim attention to basic courses as well as advanced 
study courses. 

Some of the special programs for special needs of children have 
already been presented. There is a continuing program of innovations 
and e^eriments ; many of these are specifically planned in an endeavor 
to find new and improved ways of meeting the needs of the disad- 
vantaged child. 

This map refers to the special classes we have for educable mentally 
handicapped and where they are located. Every child in school has 
a hearing and vision test in first grade and a second test in the middle 
grades. 

Followup and referral for treatment are provided where needed 
by our corps of teacher-nurses. In the last 4 years we have doubled 
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our high school counselor staff and expanded the guidance program 
in our upper grade centers. 

I turn now to the subject of expenditures in schools of varying racial 
composition. Many studies have been made. Many groups have 
drawn interferences from some data because they did not take other 
factors into account. 

For example, it is true that less money is spent on maintenance in 
some schools than on others. Newer schools require less maintenance 
and less repair than do older ones. The map showing the locations of 
schools bunt since 1951 has been presented. I am sure you recall their 
preponderance in the shaded areas. From this standpoint alone, it 
can be expected that the maintenance cost will be less in these areas. 

But the capital outlay cost has been greater. It would be the worst 
of management if both capital outlay and maintenance figures had 
risen equally. Repair or repainting costs fall into the same category. 

But expenditures for boohs and supplies fall into a different cate- 
gory. On report, which can be documented, indicates that the aver- 
age per capita expenditure for books and supplies was lowest in 
schools attended by white pupils. 

It was highest m schools attended predominantly by Negro pupils. 
Expenditures for books and supplies in integrated schools fell between 
the other two. Textbook and supply expenditures represent a deter- 
mined effort to provide compensatory education. 

Other efforts on behalf of the disadvantaged have also been made. 
One important one is the hot lunch program. 

This map indicat^ the schools where hot lunch service is available 
at 27 cents, the citywide price, and where large numbers of free lunches 
are served. 

True, this service is most often available in schools built since 1953 
but these are located, as earlier maps have shown, in the deprived 
areas — mainly those of high Negro enrollment. 

In the areas of the city where no new buildings have been con- 
structed and existing buildings have been in use a. long time, there is 
little, if any, lunchroom service. 

And there are other evidences of progress : 

Despite the handicap of being unready to undertake school tasks 
at school entrance, and the handicapping effects of mobility and pov- 
erty, these children's achievement is at least commensurate with their 
school learning ability as revealed in the testing program at the begin- 
ning of eighth grade. 

We find in each of the nine districts in the inner poverty ring that 
the percentage of pupils scoring at the midpoint or above in reading 
achievement equals or exceeds the percentage of pupils scoring at the 
midpoint or above on the test of school learning ability. 

Despite ^e fact that our enrollments remain high, both overageness 
and the failure rate have been reduced. Smaller class size, special com- 
pensatory programs, and increased expenditures on textbooks have 
influenced the failure rate which has dropped from a high of 6.28 in 
the 1956-57 school year to 4.46 in the 1962-63 school year. 

Annual admissions have resulted in the fact that the median age 
at firet grade entrance has risen by a few months at an age when months 
are important, meaning that the children are more mature for the 
tasks of school. 
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Citywide, the percent of high school graduates planning to enter 
college has risen approximately 10 percentage points in 10 years. 

Citywide the number of scholarship awards has risen over 150 per- 
cent in the same period of time. The number of recipients has more 
than doubled and the number of college-bound graduates receiving 
awards has increased 6.4 percentage points. 

I now to a discussion of the availability of financial resources 
for education. These are seven ^parate tax funds from which local 
revenues come to finance the public schools. Only three of them con- 
cern us here ; the educational, the building, and the textbook funds. 

ii;ach has a separate tax rate. Local financial efforts account for 76 
percent of our total revenue receipts. 

In 1953, the educational tax rate stood at $1.10 per $100 of assessed 
valuation. It stands today at $1.71. The building tax rate which 
was 19 cents per $100 of assessed valuation in 1953 stands today at 30 
cents. 

The textbook rate has stood at 3.25 cents since 1962, a year of increase 
over former rates. The 1965 State legislature granted an increase for 
1966 to 5 cents. 

We thus have a total local combined property tax rate of over 
$2 per $100 of assessed valuation for the educational, the building, and 
the textbook funds. This chart indicates that 72 percent of our school 
dollar comes from the property tax. 

It is my own feeling that local real estate cannot bear all of the 
costs necessa^ and desirable for the operation ^ f schools. 

Two significant facts must be added to those already presented. 
First, the assessed valuation per pupil in Chicago has declined from 
slightly over $22,000 in 1959 to somewhat more than $19,000 in 1963. 

It has declined nearly $4,000 since 1951. Thus, as more children 
COB^ to school to be educated and the assessable dollars per child 
m Chicago decline, there is less in resources upon which to draw. 
Pimils increase faster than property values. 

Compensatory education requires more in the way of financial ex- 
penditure than does education for the culturally advantaged. It is 
a matter of public record that the Chicago public schools have de- 
veloped plans to make a massive attack upon the efforts of cultural 
deprivation and^ at the same time improve the quality of education in. 
all our schools, including those in the most advantaged areas. 

An initial plan for a saturation of services and programs for one 
district was developed and approved in 1963, subject to securing funds. 
An overall plan for the city was developed during the 1964r-65 school 
year. 

As part of our continuing effort to have quality education for each 
child according to his need, detailed school-community plans have 
been developed. These include quality programs and services for chil- 
dren in disadvantaged areas as well as programs for the stabilization 
of integrated areas. 

Neany a billion dollars will be needed by Chicago alone over the 
imxt 10 to 20 years to do what should be done. Chicago does not have 
that kind of money. Neither do the other large cities that share Chi- 
cago’s problems. 

I refer to Chicago’s school building needs of $800 million and cur- 
rent annual budget needs in excess of $200 million beyond the pi’esent 
budget. 
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The foregoing has presented the problems that have faced the Chi- 
cago public schools because of social changes and social problems that 
impinge upon the school. It outlined some of our major efforts to re- 
vive the problems and to meet the needs of the children who are the 
innocent victims of social forces. 

I have tried to show that we have placed hea\^^ emphasis upon im- 
proving the educational opportunity of culturally deprived pupils. 
In 1957 Chicago took the lead with the Great Cities Research Coun- 
cil for School Improvement, in a study of the developing problems 
stemming from the urbanization of the culturally deprived child. 

These 3 of some 20 charts were developed at that time. The first 
indicates what the teacher sees as the child of limited background 
comes to school. The second depicts what further study of the child 
reveals, and the third indicates his needs. 

In addition to providing an improved program of education, we 
have taken steps which have fostered integration. These include — 

1. Altering ^hool attendance areas. 

2. Transferrmg special education pupils. 

3. Reorga/Hzing schools with various grade levels. 

4. Instituting the permissive transfer. 

5. Recommending several cluster plans. 

Housing patterns, however, pose problems in our efforts to provide 
opportunities for integrated education for significant numbers of 
children. 

To illustrate what I mean, let us look again at the map which shows 
that whereas in approximately one-third of the city there is 1 Negro 
elementary pupil for 174 white pupils, in two-thirds of the city there 
are 2 Negro elementary school pupils to each white pupil. 

Integration requires substantial numbers of white pupils as well as 
N^o pupils. 

This is not to say that we believe nothing more should be done to help 
changing neighborhoods to stabilize or to continue to experiment with 
procedures •vmich will result in additional integration. 

We do believe it is desirable for children of different races to asso- 
ciate with and to come to know and to understand each other, but this 
requires children of both races. 

We will continue to experiment toward the end that this association 
may beprovided. 

We do want to emphasize, however, that the Negro child in a school 
predominantly or all N^ro in enrollment is as worthy of as much 
educational opportunity, or more if needed, as if he were in an inte- 
grated school. 

And he may need our education efforts even more because he may 
live in the poorest of the community environments. 

We do believe, further, that eve^ effective procedure which we or 
others have developed and for which no additional funds are needed 
should be spread and used with all children for whom the procedures 
are appropriate. This we are doing. 

We do believe that every effective procedure which we or others 
have developed and for which funds beyond our resources are needed 
should be supported and spread. This may mean expanded Federal 
assistance. 
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We do believe that there must be continued and concentrated effort 
to find new and imaginative ways of meeting the problems of the 
large metropolitan areas, including ours in Chicago. 

We do believe that we must, and that working together we can, 
find solutions to our large and complex problems. 

The distinguished record of the U.S. Congress through this com- 
mittee in sensing educational needs and in developing creative and 
useful legislation to meet the needs suggest that you will see the role 
you can play in advancing the cause of the education of young people 
beyond me best expectations of all previous and recent educational 
le^slation. 

Our goal is to provide the best possible education, intellectually, 
socially, and emotionally, for every child, white or Negro, so that 
each as an individual, may become, for his own benefit and that of 
his family and this Nation, all that he is capable of ^coming. 

There is much to be done if we are to provide the total program 
which each child must have according to his need. I^et all of us 
work together to move ahead with our task. 

I wj ' ' like at this time to have Mr. Drayton take just 2 minutes 
and refer to the pr^ram of Head Start. 

Mr. Drayton. Child development centers under Project Head 
Start, funded under the Economic Opportunity Act, opened Tuesday 
July 6, 1965, in 132 Chicago public schools. 

Located in disadvantaged areas throughout the city, the 132 cen- 
ters enrolled 20,733 pupils, exceeding the quota for the Chicago 
public schools by 233 children. 

Previous experience during the summer of 1964 gave Chicago a 
head start on Head Start. In 1964 the Chicago public schools oper- 
ated 46 preschool classes in the special summer schools serving 1,150 
preschool children. 

The board of education budget supported these classes in full. 
This program not only gave the staff experience with children of this 
age group, but also afforded an opportunity to develop some new 
prekindergarten curriculum materials — a further head start for Head 
Start. 

The recruitment of the 20,733 children this summer followed one or 
more of these patterns : 

ia) Personal contacts with parents by teachers in their homes, in 
churches, a,nd in shopping centers during recruitment. This provided 
teachers with excellent opportunities to meet and become acquainted 
with the people in the community and to interpret this school program. 

{ 5 ) Cooperation with other public and private agencies, block clubs, 
and civic organizations volunteering to help with the recruitment. Im- 
provement m the understanding of the Chicago public schools and 
stronger working relationships with these agencies resulted. 

(<?) Publicity by radio, iV, and the press, which were lielpful in 
the recruitment program. 

Each class of 15 pupils has a professionally qualified teacher and the 
sendees of a teacher aid, ana a children’s assistant, for a total of 649 
teachere, 860 teacher aids, and 335 children’s assistants. 

Additional services are provided by teacher-nurses, parent-cuordi- 
nators, and adjustment teachers as in the special summer schools. The 
132 centers are grouped into 20 sections, each section administered by 
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a principal-coordinator and staff consisting of experts in preschool 
curriculum. 

The entire program is supervised by three area coordinators, an 
assistant director, a director^ and an assistant superintendent. 

In addition to the educational and social services, a comprehensive 
medical program is provided through the bureau of health services of 
the Chicago public schools. 

At 13 desi^ated centers full medical and dental staffs are main- 
tained to provide complete medical examinations of children, including 
blood tests and urinalyses. During the first 2 weekends, on Saturdays 
and Sundays, a total of 5,452 children were examined. 

Studies will made annually of these children as they progresb 
through school in order to determine if their progress in the next 6 
years is greater than that of comparable pupils who did not enroll in 
Head Start. 

Mr. Wiixis. Thank you. 

I would like you to meet the principal of our Kennedy High School. 
, Chairman Powell. Dr. Willis, I must state the only thing we can 

do now because of the time is to have your associates file their reports 
or statements and you can refer any questions of the committee to any- 
one you desire. 

Mr. Willis. That is very good. 

Chairman Powell. I think that the members of the committee may 
have questions. Without objection, it is so ordered. All statements of 
the associates of Dr. Willis will be filed for the record. 

Dr. Willis, thank you for your presentation. 

Mr. Quie. How many statements are there ? 

Chairman Powell. As many as Dr. Willis may desire. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 

Statement op Benjamin C. WitLis, General Superintendent, Chicago 

Public Schools 

I am Benjamin C. Willis, general superintendent of the public schoolr of Chi- 
cago, where I have served since September 1, 1953. I appreciate having this op- 
portunity to testify concerning the problems confronting the Chicago public 
schools over the recent years and the progress we have made in meeting tnem. 
The school problems have had their origin in social changes and social prob- 
lems. National as well as local technological changes have stimulated an up- 
surge of population mobility — ^from rural to urban centers and from urban cen- 
ters to suburbia. The increased birthrate of the fifties and heavy in-migration of 
families with many school age children sent our enrollments upward sharply. 
Bacial changes have taken place, and segregated housing patterns have affected 
the imposition of many Chicago public schools. Tlie school financial resources 
are insuificient for all that needs to be done, but nevertheless the Chicago public 
schools have made vast efforts of several kinds to meet the needs of an increas- 
ingly diverse school population. 

What the Members of Congress and particularly the members of this commit- 
, tee seek is greater educational opportunity for all children each according to 

need. So do we in education, and I can speak especially for those of us in 
Chicago. It was in such a spirit that this very committee gave impetus to the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963 which has opened the gate for the succeeding 
legislation that will further increase educational opportunity. This distin- 
guished contribution on your part is known in the Capital, and it is becoming 
increasingly well-known elsewhere. 

enrollment and racial changes 

In discussing enrollment increases, I wish first to relate them to total popula- 
tion statistics for Chicago. According to the census, the city of Chicago had an 
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absolute loss in population of 70,000 between 1950 and 1960. During the same 
10 years the Chicago public schools gained over 120,000 pupils. In the 4 years 
since 1960, our enrollments have risen another 90,000 for a total increase of 
211,000 in 14 years. The increase alone is larger than the school enrollment of 
all but five or six cities of America. 

The accelerating rate of growth during the last 4 years is significant to our 
discussion. Betv;een 1952 and 1964 the elementary schools experienced a 44- 
percent increase. Betweei 1952 and 1961, a 10-year period, the high schools 
grew by 13 percent. The high school increase jumped to 36 percent between 1960 
and 19M. The high school enrollments increased 45 percent between 1952 and 
1964. Combining the deihentary- and high school rates of increase jfor the cru- 
^cial years 1959 to 1984 we find the rate of incr^se to be 21 percent >r 4.2 percent 
per year. 

The breakdown of the figures follows. 



Enrollment data 

Elementary enrollment : 

1952 

1964_ 

Increase 

High school enrollment: 

1952 

1960 

1061 

1964 

Increase : 

1952-61 (10 years) 

1960-64 (4 years) 

1952-1964 

Total enrollment : 

1959 

1964 

Increase (5 years) 

(4.2 percent average increase per year.) 

^ 44 percent. 

’ 13 percent. 

* 36 percent. 

*45 percent. 

•21 percent. 



284,240 

407,907 

^123,667 

97,740 
104,6t)8 
110,380 
141, 995 

*12,640 

*37,307 

"44,255 

488,829 

592,438 

*103,609 



The public schools of Chicago gained 2 pupils for every 1 of the 70,000 citizens 
who moved out of the city between 1950 and 1960 and has gained in enrollment at 
an accelerated rate since 1960. 

It is to be noted also that the growth in enrollment was not distributed evenly 
throughout the city, but took place largely in areas where in-migrants settled and 
in some outlying areas of the dty which were sparsely setled until the close of 
World War II. On this map of the city are indicated the areas where the per- 
cent of increase in the elementary school population was -60 percent or more. 

It is also necessary to relate the population and enrollment data to racial com- 
position. According to the census, the Negro population constituted 2 percent 
of Chicago’s total population in 1910, and in 1960 the Negro population con- 
stituted nearly 23 percent of the city’s population. However, data on school- 
age population is also relevant. Negroes comprise 34 percent of the elemehtary 
^hool age population in Chicago and 27 percent of the high school age group 
in the city. In contrast, 54 percent of the elementary school pupils was observed 
to be Negro in the teacher observation count of 1963 and 36 percent of the high 
school students was observed to be Negro. Thus a high percentage of Negro 
youth attend public schools rather than private schools. The number of white 
pupils attending public school is about equal to the number attending private 
schools. 



Moreover, in the period between 1950 and 1960 the number of white children 
under 5 years o . age residing in Chicago deceased by 8 percent or 22,643 children, 
punng the same period of time nonwhite children under 5 years of age residing 
in Chicago increased by 141 percent or 76,139 children. If these trends con- 
tinue, it will become increasingly difiScult to provide integrated education of a 
meaningful sort. 



I have Md prepared two maps of the city with names of schools indicated one 
Showing elementary school areas and one high school areas. Let us look first 
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at the elementary school map. We have shaded orange the areas of the city 
where at least 10 percent of the individual school enrollments are Negro accord- 
ing to the second teacher observation count taken in the fall of 1964. Shaded 
in green are the areas where the schools have some but less than 10 percent 
Negro enrollment according to the same count. The Negro children are present 
in many of the schools in the outlying areas as a result of administrative rec- 
ommendations approved by the board of education. Qhe location of special 
education classes is one example, in the Marquette, Morrill, and Young schools, 
for instance. The development of upper grade centers for seventh and eighth 
grade pupils is another, as at the Spry and the Henderson. 

Let me interrupt the discussion of the elementary map to show you the racial 
situation in the high schools. The orange and green shadings here represent 
the same percentage of Negro enrollment as on the elementary map. Note that 
most of our high schools have some Negro students enrolled. The permissive 
transfer plans of 1963 and 1964 account for the enrollment of Negro pupils in still 
other schools, as at Amundsen and Roosevelt, for instance. 

Retvuning now to the elementary map, the grayed areas of the map represent 
nonresidential sections of the city, industrial areas or parks, or waterways. Note 
the proportion particularly in the south portion of the city. Chicago, you notice, 
IS a long, narrow city of 226 square miles. Sixty-seven square miles or prac- 
tically one-quarter of the city is nonresidential. 

I have had prepared also this map which indicates in orange the areas, on the 
basis of U.S. census data, which in 1950 had 10 percent or more Negro enrollment 
The green area represents the changes to 1960 or the additional area having 10 
percent or more Negro; thus the orange and green combined indicate the area 
of the city which were at least 10 percent Negro in 1960. 
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Density of population is a characteristic of the portions of tLa map shaded in 
the two colors, particularly in the orange portions. Residential areas in Chicago 
total approximately 160 square miles. The area ^aded in orange approximates 
50 square miles, or approximately one-third of the residefatial area. Yet one-half 
of our elementary school pupils reside in these 50 square miles. The pupil 
population density in various areas of the city ranges from 1,000 to 8,000 per 
square mile. ^ 

I want to point out the contrast above and below the diagonal line which 
approximates North Avenue. North of the line, there is 1 Negro elementary 
school pupil for every 174 white pupila South of the diagonal line, there are 
two Negro elementary school pupils for every one white pupil. You will note 
also the extent to which nonresidential enterprises take up what at first glance 
S66ni to bo open &ro&s of the South Side* 7hus in the ureu which appears large, 
residential sections are actually limited with many isolated residential pockets! 

Using U.S. census tract figures for 1960, the Chicago Committee on Urban 
Opportnunity developed a series of maps that ranked the various communities in 
Chicago on five factors which contribute to poverty. The factors are income, 
education of adults, housing, welfare or public assistance, and delinquency. A 
composite rank was then developed and charted. We have superimposed on our 
ba^e map the areas designated as having the three ranks that denote the most 
senous poverty situations. You will note both the extent of the poverty areas 
and the degree to which they coincide with the orange area. 

On July 10, 1963, in a statement to the board of education, I presented a 
study of the educational levels of adults in Chicago, taken from the U.S. census 
tracts of 1^ and organized by districts. The basis of the study was the 
years of schooling completed by adults 25 years of age or older, by place of 
residence. 



The study highlights Chicago’s educational problem, as affected by in-migra- 
tion and urbanization, and presents a startling jficture. In 1940, the median 
years of schooling completed by Chicago adults of 25 years of age or more 
was 8.75 years, slightly higher than the median for Illinois as a whole or for 
? Chicago exceeded Illinois and the Nation again 

m 19^, with a median of 10.5. By 1960 the median for the Nation and for 

respectively, but the median for Chicago 
had dropped slightly, falling behind both Illinois and the United States. On 
this map we have indicated the two school districts with median levels of 
U^on^^^*^ adults that are lower than tae median of any State in the 
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In summary up to this point, the data presented so far depict a city with a 
changing population as to both race and education level of adults. The city 
has widespread poverty, and it is losing population while its public school en- 
rollments soar. Its Negroes dwell in segregated areas to a large extent, but 
the schools have fostered integration which exists in the schools in many areas 
in the city. 

PUPIL CHABACTEBISTICS 

I turn now to certain pupil characteristics of significance to the problems of 
education. I have already stated that approximately half of our elementary 
school pupils live in the areas now identified as the poverty areas. Another 
striking fact is that about 50,000 of our schoolchildren live in public housing. 

A study by the research council of the great cities program for school im- 
provement based on U.S. census data indicates, as I have already stated, the 
much greater number of Negro births than of white births. In addition, this 
study shows that the increase resulting from in-migration was even greater 
between 1050 and 1960 than it had been between 10& and 1950. Thus, many 
children in the inner poverty ring are handicapped by the effects of mobility 
and by the effects of early childhood in another type of community. 



Population changes vnthin a single age group over 2 decades 



Decade of birth 


Chicago, nonwhite population 


1940 


1950 


1960 


1950-60 






1223,947 

2123,261 

2121,171 

130,415 

95,993 


1940-50 




193,257 
2 63, 750 
101,138 
94,042 


1930-40 


140,511 

42,641 

47,307 


1920-30 


1910-20 





1 Under 10 age group. 

* 10 to 19 age group. 

* 20 to 29 age group. 



Research of our own bears this out in a limited way. A study was made 
of the birthplaces of the first 1,297 pupils enrolled in our education and voca- 
tional guidance centers for special placement of overage elementary school 
pupils. These centers are located in the shaded areas in the main. Approxi- 
mately 57 percent of the 1,297 studied was bom outside Chicago. The largest 
group, 311 or 24 percent of the 1,297, was bom in Mississippi. Another 11 
percent was bom in the Deep South, exclusive of Mississippi. As a sidelight, 
52 percent of both mothers and fathers was bom in Mississippi or other Deep 
South States. 

Ninety-four percent of the 1,297 pupils studied had attended from 2 to 10 
or more schools. Thus, only 6 percent of the group had attended only one school 
prior to enrollment in the center. The median number of schools attended 
was 4.6. 

Of the 1,297, ^ percent had resided in Chicago 4 years or less. The study 
further emphasized the results of mobility in overageness for grade. The 
median age for the 1,297 was 15 years and 7 months. 

Another characteristic of the pupils residing in the inner city is that of 
lack of those preschool expeiiences which do so much to prepare a child for 
the tasks of first grade. At entrance to first grade in September, all pupils 
are tested for readiness for school learning, lie percent of pupils ready for 
formal learning in 1963 ranged by districts in the city from 32.8 to 88.9 percent. 
In the most deprived areas of the -orange section, no district had as much as 
50 percent of its entering first-grade pupils ready for school. Behind when they 
enter school, these children pose serious challenges to teaching not experienced 
in the areas of the city where large majorities of the children are ready for 
school. To meet these needs in 1960 we introduced special summer schools 
pr grades 1 to 6— these are treated more fully later. For the same reason, 
in 1964 we introduced prekindergarten classes into the special summer schools 
and three classes for the next younger age group. These will also be dis- 
cussed more fuily later. 
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numbers of our public elementary school pupils live 
m poverty, and many in public housing. Numbers of them have in-migra'ted^ 
of^iSn Mississippi and other Deep South States. Nmnbers 

I® ^i®®“ comparatively short time. They have attended many 

schools year after year. Many are over age in the middle and upper 
grades and many are not ready for first-grade work when they start school. 



EVIDENCE OP PROGRESS 



background, I wish to present some examples of our efforts to 
S^our progresr°^**^*°°^ present what I believe to be evidence 

211,000 pupils has posed a major school housing problem 
to which we responded with a massive building program. With the five new 
schools which will open in the fall of 1965, we will have constructed or in I 
cases acquired 277 buildings and additions since 1951. These buildines 
Mfill have brought 5,601 classrooms into service. Today approximately 40 S- 

rfv innb-n^^ attend school m a modem building less than 10 years old. 

By looking at this map one can see the extent to which the new buildings have 
constructed or acquired in the areas shaded green or orange. 

^e question has been asked why we constructed the schools where we did and 
not in some other place. It has been our policy to build the buildings where the 
fhimJS? enrollment growth is anticipated as children move 

ftrough the grades. In a number of cases, the schooJ/? now in the orange area 
on the map were on the edge of racial areas or considerably over the edge when 
the ^hool sites were selected and the plans were drawn. The movement of large 

Jiew areas of residence, or heavy concS- 
tration of them in areas where there was an int^rated community at the time 
of planni^ of the building, has obviated the effects of the placement of the 
I^vere addition, the Hefferan, the Marconi, and Harlan High 
Schools are eramples. Observation would indicate that Harlan had a 50-50 
rami composition when it opened. Today it 4s 90 percent Negro 
We are proud of our modem buildings and attribute their architectural dis- 
tinction and the s^ed of the program in part to the fact that beginnii.*g in 1953 
we employ^ outside architects in addition to the employees in our own building 
department I might add that a sizable investment has been made by the board 
^jj^ucation for the purchase of over 216 new sites or additions to sites for 



As a result of our building program, the educational program has been assisted 
Md improved. Not only did we acquire educational tools that contribute much 
to the pro^am of education through modern design and technical advances but 

0® double shift on Janu- 

ary 1963. We have searched the records and have established the fact that 
^ the first time in 100 years Chicago was free of double shift as of that day. 
ihe single shift has continued in every school in the city since then. We have 
no pupils on double ^ift today. 

Simultaneously, we reduced class size from a citywide average of slightly over 
39 pupils per room in 1953 to a class size of slightly over 32 in 1963. Every 
school in the city is staffed with the same ratio of pupils to teachers. 

Increases in classrooms and reduction in class size require an increase in the 
teachi]^ staff. The number of teaching positions has grown from some 13,000 
to 21,000 today, a 50-percent increase. All of our teachers are certified and 
meet State requirements at least. It is tme that as a group they are younger 
than when we went to school, 'though we, too, had our young and inexperienced 
but enthj^iastic teachers. The median age of all Chicago’s women teachers was 
50 in 1959 and had dropped to 39 in 1963. The median for the men dropped 
from 41.2 to 35.9. 

Securing sufficient teachers presents a complicated problem. In addition to 
staff for new positions, it is necessary to recruit 1,700 a vear just for replace- 
ments from retirements, resignations, maternity leaves, or illness. 

Staffing the inner city schools with experienced teachers continues to pose 
problems. Teachers prefer to work as near their homes as possible. This fact 
is repeatedly illustrated at the time of initial assignment. Teachers who have 
passed the certificate examination are called in order and presented with all the 
vacancies in the city related to their certificate title. These vacancies are shown 
on a large map with colored pins denoting the type of vacancy. Invariably the 
candidate will select a school as close to his home as possible, regardless of his 
race. 
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However, we Have made many efforts to encourage experienced teachers to 
taae or aeep assigimiencs ui tne inner city scnoois. ^ eacners to 

ueviseu a crausier on loan. 

I^uceu tne aunioer ox scnoois a teacher may list in reiiuestmg a transter. 

aicer-senooi teacmng assignments to tne nume scuooi lacuity. 
(Inis means auoitionai income lor tnese leacuers.) ^ 

samfy ®scnSm[r^“^“ ceriniea teacners on tne lirsVstep of the regular 

Expanaed student teaching. 

Increased recruitment nationally with a director in charge 

hiStablisned a tormina for staffing by which a percentage of vacancies or 

Estaohshed a new salary schedule having a minimum salarv "i* her than 
the maximum in lUoS. i ner tnan 

superintendent recommended an increase in the percentage of posi- 
^SStion^f tSSSs.*'''® educauon did not adopt the report LauStf 

® ^ program of education itself. Team teaching 

^eatest advantage the strengths of teachers hS^SS 
n^ber of schools. Several years ago we initiated a prc'yram of 
continuous development in the primary grades beginning with first grade!^ This 

called the nongraded program, but whatever iS^me it is 
intended to replace the concept of passing and retention in the early grades with 
the concept of continuous development in accordance with the child’s growth 
patterns and not in accordance with rigid grade levels. This pattern has been 
found part^ularly helpful for children of limited bachground. The program 

iff over 4W of our 500 schools, and plans indicate that it will 
be operating in all schools this year. 

Summer schools were restored in 1955 on the basis as they hiid been in 1932 

?hif ^ approximately 

^,000 as of this su^er. The concept of summer school has chang^ trom one 

^ purpose, to one of en- 

richment. Traditionally, also, summer school programs were offered only to 

S i ^ 

We have added remedial classes for pupils in the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
Strife ’ programs for high and elementJur 

ilffff come with our special summer 
^ We started with three schools in innercity areas in 
1960 and have progressed to 30 for this summer. With 600 pupils per school, 
we are this ypr serving 18,000 children in the schools shown on this mS. Olas^ 

^ with 4 classes per grade. At each grade level, pupils 
selected for one class are reading above grade level ; for another class, approxi- 
^tely at grade level; and for two others, below grade level. Surrounding 
^Mls are lilted to recoi^end pupils so that the advantages of the program 
affect over schools. Parents are involved. Extra staff is provided Our 
sucress has been rewarding judged by the accelerated rate of improvement in 

thereafter as determined by testing 
$«>0,000 per school, the total cost of this summer’s program for 

the 30 schools is approximately $1,500,000. s «uii.ur 

Another example of compensatory education found largely in the inner city 
is that of our after-^hool reading classes. ’These are held two afternoons a 
week for the s^e children. 'This year we have had 1,395 classes in 221 schools 
serving approximately 25,000 pupils. In addition, in a number of schools in the 
shaded area, we have opened after-school reading clinics and after-school 
libraries. 

In 1955 the first upper grade center was established at McKinley in the inn er 
city directly west of the central business section. Seventh- ar.d eighth-grade 
pupils were brought together from surrounding elementary schools for an 
Improved program of education which schools having several hundred pupils 
of one grade level can provide. Followup of some of the initial classes indi- 
cated that pupils did better in the center, that more entered high- school and 
more finished. 
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Another type of center was established in 1962 when a new building for 
Drake^ Elementary School, south of the Loop, freed an old building where we 
established the first of eight special education and vocational guidance centers 
for the overage pupils in surrounding schools. The centers are small, class 
size is limited to 18 to 20; the instruction intensive; and the guidance directed 
toward motivation and vocational preparation. We have ample evidence of 
our success with the eight centers. 

Of the 3,053 pupils who have been graduated from these centers, 2,793 
entered high school. Principals of the centers estimated that 1,611 would not 
have done so without the program in the centers. Principals also reported 
that at least 1,886 graduated earlier than they would have otherwise. In 
Februa^ 196ij when the first center opened at the Drake, there were 9,069 
pupils in our elementary schools who were 15 years of age and over. The 
number had decreased to 5,480 by September 1964. 

Chicago was i>art of the team pioneering educational television beginning 
in 1960. It is new possible to secure an associate of arts degree entirely 
through courses taken by television. In fact, 95 graduates had done so by 
April 1965 and 900 more junior college graduates had taken one-fourth of 
their work through TV courses. A total of over 34,000 students have enrolled 
in 53,000 TV junior college programs since 1956. This provision represents 
opportunity for mothers with children as well as those gainfully employed. 
These benefits are provided for all who will avail themselves of them. 

In addition, the elementary school pupils enrolled in four schools in the 
vicinity of a near North Side public housing project have the advantage of a 
unique closed circuit TV system operating out of the Byrd School. This pro- 
gram utilizes the particular strengths of teachers for the benefit of large num- 
bers of children. 

We have been particularly successful in our Head Start program. Perhaps 
part of our success can be attributed to our own local head start of 1964 
when in special summer schools we introduced prekindergarten classes. 

Of our remaining categories of programs two others will be presented here. 
The first is a group of programs, directed to meet the needs of disadvantaged 
pupils and resulting in improvement for Negroes, in the main, because they 
comprise so much of the disadvantaged group. 

One such program is conducted for 2 days before the opening of school each 
September. The program is conducted in the areas of the city of highest 
school mobility and is directed toward counseling and placement of elementary 
school pupils who are new to the school. This program has been conducted 
annually for 4 years. 

Another program, called the urban youth program, is directed toward the 
dropout Began in 1961, it consists of an automatic referral of dropouts to the 
center, an invitation to counseling, job preparation workshops, and special 
educational and training programs. The training phases were recently ex- 
panded with a manpower grant of $867,000. 

Other programs that benefit Negro children are citywide in nature and so of 
another category. Our curriculum is continuously studied and revised with 
special attention to basic couirses as well as advanced study courses. Some of 
the spcKtial programs for special needs of children have already been presented. 
There is a continuing program of innovations and experiments ; many of these 
are specifically plann^ in an endeavor to find new and improved ways of 
meeting the needs of the disadvantaged child. Every child in school has a 
hearing and vision test in first grade and a second test in the middle grades. 
Followup and referral for treatment are provided where needed by our corps 
of teacher-nurses. In the last 4 years we have doubled our high school coun- 
selor staff and expanded the guidance program in our upper grade centers. 

I turn now to the subject of expenditures in schools of varying racial com- 
position. Many studies have been made. Many groups have drawn in- 
ferences from some data because they did not take other factors into account. 
For example, it is true that less money is spent on maintenance in some schools 
than in others. Newer schools re<iuire less maintenance and less repair than 
do older ones. The map showing the locations of schools built since 1951 has 
been presented. I am sure you recall their preponderance in the shaded areas. 
From this standpoint alone, it can be expected that the maintenance cost 
\vill be less in these areas. 

But the capital outlay cost has been greater. It would be the worst of man- 
agement if both capital outlay and maintenance figures had risen equally. 
Repair or repainting costs fall into the same category. 
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But expenditures for books and supplies fall into a different category. One 
report, which can be documented, indicates that the average per capita expendi- 
ture for books and supplies was lowest in schools attended by white pupils. 
It was highest in schools attended predominantly by Negro pupils. Expendi- 
tures for books and supplies in integrated schools fell between the C-her two. 
Textbook and supply expenditures represent a determined effort to pro ‘de com- 
pensatory education. 

Other efforts on behalf of the disadvantaged have also been made. One 
important one is the hot lunch program. This map indicates the schools where 
hot lunch ser- dee is available at 27 cents, the city wide price, and where large 
numbers of free lunches are served. True, this service is most often available 
in the schools built since 1953, but these are located, as earlier maps have 
shown, in the deprived areas — ^mainly those of high Negro enrollment. In the 
areas of the city where no new bu-^dings have been constructed and existiTig 
buildings have been in use a long time, there is ’ittle if any lunchroom service. 

And there are other evidences of progress. 

Despite the handicap of being uuready to undertake school tasks at school 
entrance, and the handicapping effects of mobility and poverty, these children’s 
achievement is at least commensurate with ' eir school learning ability as 
revealed in the testing program at the beginning of the eighth grade. We find 
in each of the nine districts in the inner poverty ring that the percentage of 
pupils scoring at the midpoint or above in reading achievement equals or exceeds 
the percentage of pupils scoring at the midpoint or above on the test of school 
learning ability. 

Despite the fact that our enrollments remain high, both overageness and the 
failure rate have been reduced. Smaller class size, special compensatory pro- 
grams, and increased expenditures on textbooks have influenced the failure 
rate which has dropped from a high of 6.28 in the 195G-57 school year to 4.46 
in the 1962-63 school year. Annual admissions have resulted in the fact that 
the median age at flrst grade entrance has risen by a few months, at an age 
when months are important, meaning that the children are more mature for the 
tasks of school. 

Cit^ide, the percent of high school graduates planning to enter college 
has risen approximately 10 percentage points in 10 years. Citywide the number 
of scholarship awards has risen over 150 percent in the same period of time. 
The number of recipients has more than doubled and the number of college- 
bound graduates receiving awards has increased 6.4 percentage points. 

FINANCE 

I turn now to a discussion of the availability of flnancial resources for edu- 
cation. There are seven separate tax funds from which local revenues come 
to flnance the public schools. Only three of them concern us here; the edu- 
cational, the building, and the textbook funds. Each has a separate tax rate. 
Local financial efforts account for 76 percent of our total revenue receipts. 

In 1953, the educational tax rate stood at $1.10 per $100 of assessed valua- 
tion. It stands today at $1.71. The building tax rate which was 19 cents per 
$100 of assessed valuation in 1953 stands today at 30 cents. The textbook rate 
has stood at 3.25 cents since 1962, a year of increase over former rates. The 
1965 State legislature granted an increase for 1966 to 5 cents. 

We thus have a total combined property tax rate of over $2 per $100 
of assessed valuation for the. educational, the building, and the textbook funds. 
This chart indicates that 72 percent .of our school dollar comes from the property 
tax. It is my own feeling that local real estate cannot bear all of the costs neces- 
sary and desirable for the operation of schools. 

Two significant facts must be added to those already prese .ted. First, the 
assessed valuation per pupil in Chicago has declined from slightly over $22,000 
in 1959 to somewhat more than $19,0W in 1963. It has declined nearly $4,000 
since 1951. Thus as more children come to school to be educated and the 
assessable dollars per child in Chicago decline, there is less in resources upon 
which to draw. Pupils increase faster than property values. 

Compensatory education requires more in the way of financial expenditure 
than does education for the culturally advantaged. It is a matter of public 
record that the Chicago public schools have developed plans to make a massive 
attack upon the effects of cultural deprivation and at the same time improve 
the quality of education in all our schools, including those in the most advantaged 
areas. An initial plan for a saturation of seivlces and programs for one dls- 
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triet was developed and approved in 1963, subject to securing funds. An overall 
plan for the city was developed during the 1964-65 school year. 

As r-'Jt of our continuing effort to have quality education for each child 
accord; ' to his need, detailed school-commimity plans have been developed. 
These include quality programs and services for children in disadvantaged areas 
as well as programs for the stabilization of integrated areas. ' 

Nearly a billion dollars will be needed by Chicago alone over the next 10 to 20 
years to do what should be done. Chicago does not have that kind of money. 
Neither do the other large cities that share Chicago’s problems. I refer to 
Chicago’s school building needs of $800 million and current and annual budget 
needs in excess of $200 million beyond the present budget. 

CONCLUSION 

The foregoing has presented the problems that have faced the Chicago public 
schools because of social changes and social problems that impinge upon the 
school. It outlined some of our major efforts to resolve the problems and to 
meet the needs of the children who are the innocent victims of social forces. 

I have tried to show that we have placed heavy emphasis upon improving 
the educational opportunity of culturally deprived pupils. In 1957 Chicago took 
the lead with the Great Cities organization in a study of the developing prob- 
lems stemming from the urbanization of the culturally deprived child. These 
3 of some 20 charts were developed at that time The first indicates what the 
teacher sees as the child of limited background comes to school. The second 
depicts what further study of the child reveals and the third indicates his 
needs. 

In adidtion to providing an improved program of education, we have taken 
steps which have fostered integration. These include — 
altering school attendance areas ; 
transfening special education pupils ; 
reorganizing schpols with various grade levels ; 
instituting the permissive transfer ; 
recommending several cluster plans. 

Housing patterns, however, pose problems in our efforts to provide oppor- 
tunities for integrated education for significant numbers of children. 

To illustrate what I mean, let us look again at the map which shows that 
whereas in approximately one-third of the city there is 1 Negro elementary 
pupil for 174 white pupils, in two-thirds of the city there are 2 Negro elementary 
school pupils to each white pupil. Integration requires substantial numbers 
of white pupils as well as Negro pupils. 

This is not to say that we believe nothing more should be done to help changing 
neighborhoods to stabilize or to continue to experiment with procedures which 
will result in additional integration. 

We do believe it is desirable for children of different races to associate with 
and to come to know and to tmderstand each ottier, but this requires children 
of both races. We will continue to experiment toward the end that this asso- 
ciation may be provided. 

We do want to emphasize, however, that the Negro child in a school pre- 
dominantly or all Negro in enrollment is as wort^ of as much educational 
opportunity, or more if needed, as if he were in an integrated school. And 
he may ne^ our educational efforts even more because he may live in the 
poorest of conummity environments. 

We do believe, further, that every effective procedure which we or others 
have developed and for which no additional funds are needed should be spread 
and used with all children for whom the procedures are appropriate This we 
are doing. 

We do believe that every effective procedure which we or others have developed 
and for which funds beyond our resources are needed should be supported and 
spread. This may mean expanded Federal assistance. 

We do believe that there must be continued and concentrated effort to find 
r.ew and imaginative ways of meeting the problems of the large metropolitan 
areas, including ours in Chicago. 

We do believe that we must, and that working together we can, find solutions 
to our large and complex problems. 

The distinguished record of the U.S. Oongrej;s through this committee in 
sensing educational needs and in developing creative and useful legislation to 
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meet ttie needs suggest that you will see the role you can play in advancing 
the cause of the education of young people beyond the best expectations of all 
previous and recent educational l^islatiou. 

Our goal is to provide the best possible education — intellectually, socially, 
and emotionally— for every child, white, or Negro, so that each, as an individual, 
may become, for his own benefit and that of his family and this Nation, all 
that he is capable of becoming. There is.much to be done if we are to provide 
the total program which each child must have according to his need. Let all 
of us work together to move ahead with our task. 



Operation Head Start 

(Presentation by member of the staff, Chicago public schools) 

Child development centers under Project Head Start, funded under the Ec^ 
nomic Opportun'ty Act, opened Tuesday, July 6, 1965, in 132 Chicago public 
schools. Located in disadvantaged areas throughout the city, the 132 centers 
enrolled 20,733 pupils exceeding the quota for the Chicago public schools by 233 
cliildrcii* 

Previous experience during the summer of 1964 gave Chicago a “head start” 
on Head Start. In 1964, the Chicago public schools operated 46 preschool classes 
in the special summer schools serving 1,150 preschool cl- Idren. ^e board of 
education budget supported these classes in full. This program npt only gave 
the staff e:wrience \dth children of this age group, but also afforded an oppor- 
tunity to develop some new prekindergarten curriculum materials — a further 
“head start” for Head Start. 

The recruitment of the 20,733 children this summer followed one or more of 

(a) Personal contacts with parents by teachers in their homes, in churches, 
and in shopping centers during recruitment This provided teachers with excel- 
lent opportuMties to meet and become acquainted with the people in the com- 
munity and to interpret this school program. 

(b) Cooperation with other public and private agencies, block clubs, and civic 
organizations volunteering to help with the recruitment. Improvement in the 
understanding of the Chicago public schools and stronger working relationships 
with these agencies resulted. 

(c) Publicity by radio, TV, and the press, whidi were helpful in the recruit- 
ment program. , ^ „ 

El h class of 15 pupils has a professionally qualified teacher and the services 
of a teacher aid, and a children’s assistant, for total of 649 teachers. 660 teacher 
aids, and 335 children’s assistants. Additional services are provided by teacher- 
nurses, parent-coordinators, and adjustment teachers as in the special summer 
schools. The 132 centers are grouped into 20 sections, each section administered 
by a principal-coordinator and a staff consisting of experts in preschool cur- 
riculum. The entire program is supervised by three area coordinators, an assist- 
ant director, a director, and an assistant superintendent 

In addition to the educational and social services a comprehensive medical 
proCT&m is provided through the bureau of health services of the Chicago 
public schools. At 13 designated centers full medical and dental staffs are main- 
tained to' provide complete medical examinations of children, including blo(^ 
tests and urinalyses. During the first 2 weekends (on Saturdays and Sundays), 
a total of 5.452 children were examined. ^ , 

Studies will be made annually of these children as they progress through schMl 
in order to determine if their progress in the next 6 years is greater than that 
of comparable pupils who did not enroll Head Start. 



Neighborhood Youth Corps Program 

(Presentation by member of the staff, Chicago public schools) 

The neighborhood youth corps program for needy youths was introduced into 
the Chicago public schools in May 1965. This program has alrwdy made great 
impact upon the youths themselves and upon the schools which they attend. 
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During the last 7 weeks of the regular school year, 3,150 youths not only 
acqu^ea training in good work habits, but also earned sufficient money to pro- 
vi^ for needed out-of-pocket expenses for such items as lyus fares, lunch money, 
and clothing which enabled them to be economically self-sufficient with respect 
to school and some other personal expenses. 

The schools, too, were provided with .services which were beneficial to the 
admlni^rative and curricular programs. The young people worked as assistants 
u centers, lunchrooms, recreation facilities, supply rooms, shops, 

and laboratories as aids to teachers, librarians, security forces, and maintenance 
staffs. 

^e program to each high school was supervised by a coordinator working 
under the direction of the principal. General administration of the schoolwide 
program is under the direction of an assistant superintendent and a director. 

The enthusiastic acceptance of the neighborhood youth corps program during 
^ stage provided the impact for expanding the summer program to 

4,0TO youths, in the age group of 15 to 21; in similar positions in summer schools, 
in Head Start centers, school playgrounds, school natatoriums, and in the central 
offices of the Chicago public schools. 

A spMial corps of boys, under the supervision of the hoard of education travel- 
ing maintenance crew, was assigned to school ground beautification and reha- 
bilitation. The success of these young men in improving the beauty of school 
grounds stimulated similar activity or the part of residents near the schools with 
respect to their own properties. 

It is believed that the work attitudes, work habits, and actual skills acquired 
from this program will have a most beneficial effect upon the youths involved in 
addition to enabling them to stay in school without undue economic pressure. 
Moreover, psychological and emotional satisfactions accrue to these young ladies 
and gentlemen from the performance of useful services. 



Adult Dav Schooi, 

(Presentation by member of the staff, Chicago public schools) 

The adult literacy education program of the Chicago ptablic schools, which 
provides basic education and prevocational programs for relief recipients who 
have not completed elementary school, was extended on March 1, 1965, to include 
a day school. 

The day school program is housed in a former high school on the South Side 
which is leased from a private school. The facility provides 16 classrooms, a 
library-student recreation room, a shop, 2 home economics laboratories, 2 offices 
for counselors and 1 for a caseworker, and an administrative suite. 

Teachers for the adult education center are certified teachers who have had 
previous experience in adult education programs. 

The students enrolled in the program are Cook County Department of Public 
Aid recipients who are referred to the center through their caseworkers. Those 
wlio are referred have not yet graduated from elementary school or have skills at 
an elementary level, are in good health, and are able to find someone to care for 
their children while they attend school. 

Since the program opened in March of 1965, a total of 347 students have been 
enrolled. Of this number 17 graduated, 29 were upgraded and enrolled in high 
school or other types of »;hool pr(^:rams, 8 entered full-time emploirment, and 
38 withdrew because of illness or other causes over which they had no control. 

With respect to adiievement: the average reading level and arithmetic level 
of those who were graduated was seventh grade; the average reading level and 
arithmetic level of those students who were upgraded and enrolled in high school 
was eighth grade and seventh grade, respectively ; and the average gain in read- 
ing and in arithmetic for all students d'aring a Smooth period was 1 year. 

For the 32 students who were graduated or uTwrraded and placed on a job: 
*7,713 in monthly assistance grants was saved : $92,556 in assistance gprants will 
be saved over a period of a year; $462,780 in assistance grants will be saved over 
a period of 5 years; and $288,000 in assistance grants (at average of $2,8^) 
would be saved annually for 100 students prepared for employn'''ut. 

Average age of students is 3.5: the average number of children is 4.4; the 
average years lived in Chicago, 17. 
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Dual (Seabed-Time) Enrollment Plan 
(Presentation by member of the staff, Chicago public schools) 

An experimental dual (shared-time) enro'llment plan to be initiated in Sep- 
tember 1965, was adopted by resolution of the Board of Education of the City of 
Chicago on April 23, 1964. The area designated to undertake the plan was that 
of the John P. Kennedy High School, a new high school then under construction. 

The plan is designed to serve pupils residing within the Kennedy High School 
attendance area who are eligible for full-time emr^ Ument, but who wish to attend 
the public high school on a part-time basis. Approximately 800 full-time stu- 
dents and 300 part-time students are expected to enroll. 

Under this plan, all students enrolled part time in the educational program of 
John P. Kennedy High School are subject in their participation to the same 
rules and regulations as are all full-time students. 

According to the guidelines approved by the board of education, students under 
this dual (^ared-time) enroUment plan — 

Are accepted only upon the written request of a parent or legal guardian; 

Must be in full compliance with the compulsory attendance laws of the 
State of Illinois ; 

Must conform to all rules and regulations of the board of education and 
to those as may be established by the administratioj of the schools of the 
city of Chicago; 

Are assign^ to class schedules, homeroom divisions, and school counselors 
in the same manner as are all other students in the school ; 

Shall meet the high school curriculum requirements of the Chicago public 
schools and shall receive a diploma issued by the Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion (courses not completed at Kennedy High School shall be equal to the 
courses offered in Chicago public schools) ; 

Shall be permitted to enroll in any subject available to full-time pupils ; 

Shall be eligible for participation in all athletic and other cocurricular ac- 
tivities if 50 percent or more of their work is taken at Kennedy High 
School. 



Statements and Documents Presented to Education and Labor Committee, 
House op Repbesbntatives, bt Benjamin C. Willis, General Superintendent 
OP Schools, Chicago Public Schools 

I. survey reports and general superintendent and staff besponses 

Hauser, Philip M., chairman; McMurrin, Sterling M., vice chairman; Nabrit, 
James M., Jr. ; Nelson, Lester W. ; and Odell, William R. “Integration of 
Public Schools — Chicago : Report to the Board of Education, City of Chicago, 
by the Advisory Panel on Integration of the Public Schools.” March 31, 1964. 

Chicago Public Schools. “A Guide to the Study of the Report to the Board of 
of Education by the Advisory Panel on Integration in the Public Schools; 
Prepared by Members of the Stall of the Chicago Public Schools. April 6, 1964. 

Havighurst, l^bert J. “The Public Schools of Chicago : A Survey for the Board 
of Education of the City of Chicago.” Chicago, 111. : The Board of Education, 
1964. 

Willis, Benjamin C. “Recommendations and Statements Concerning the Chicago 
Public Schools : The Public Schools of Chicago — A Survey for the Board of 
Education: Staff Study Reports, 1964 Series; Recommendations, Panel on 
Integration, Action, and Responses; Recommendations and Reports by the 
General Superintendent and Other References.” December 23, 1964. 

Willis, Benjamin C. “Statement to the Board of Education : Comments in 
Relation to the Survey Report” November 25, 1964. 

Willis, Benjamin C. “Response to Recommendations 4 Through 10 of the Ad- 
visory Panel on Integration in the Public Schools.” July 8, 1964. 

Chicago Public Schools. “Selected Items — Staff Suggestions : Recommendations 
4 Through 10.” Parts A, B, C, and D. August 1964. 

Subcommittee, Board of Education, City of Chicago. “Responses to Recom- 
mendations 1 Through 3 of the Advisory Panel on Integration in the Public 
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intendent.” Printed and distributed by group of Chicago citizens. April 
1963. - ■ ■ ■ 

Chairman Powell. Last year, I)r. "VTillis, in 1964, ypu had a meet- 
ing with our beloved colleague Congressman Dawson concerning the 
preschool program and you, I believe, agreed to start one in his dis- 
trict. Is that true? , . 

Mr. Willis. Yes. We had one a year ago this summer, a preschool 
proJiram and prekindergarten program. You are referring to an 
activity* on the part of Chicago Teachers College. ^ This was a projept 
first involving some $7,000 to ,$7,500 for planning; and following 
that was the question of a facility which we do not have, and which 
has not yet been purchased. 
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Ohairman Powell. ^ other words, your agreement with Mr. 
D: ?son didn’t materialize. 

Mr. Willis. I think we would have to look at the record for what 
you refer to as an, agreement. 

Chairman Powell. Now, is it not true that the city wide average 
of children per classroom in Chicago is 32 ? 

Mr. Willis. Yes. 

Chairman Powell. Is it not true that in the segregated schools 56 
percent are above 35 ? . 

Mr. Willis. I would like Dr. Stack to comment on this. 

Dr. Stack. I don’t knov , Congressman, the exact percentage which 
'..'•ould be above. Many schools which are attended predominantly 
by Negro children are well within the current 32.5 because of the 
large number of schools, and the new . schools which have been 
constructed. 

When a school has an enrollment which makes it impossible to 
put 32, or it does not have enough classrooms to put the 32.5, into 
each room, that school has the teachers which would bring its ratio 
to 32.5. Those teachers then work with individuaJ. children, or they 
work with small groups of children ./ho may receive in^vidualized 
attention. 

Ohairman Powell. According to our staff research, it is 8 percent 
over 40, and 48 percent over 35, per classroom in the Negro schools. 

Mr. Willis. May I have Dr. Virginia Lewis, who was district 
superintendent in district 20, 1 think it is, comment on what happens 
ivhen the enrollment rose 10 percent in a district in relation to 
20,000 children or 15,000 children, and what happens when it grows 
10 percent a year? r 

Dr. Lewis. W^ell, yes, in the years when: I served as district super- 
intendent of district the enrollment grew in my small district, 
and I say small from a geographical standpoint, 3,000 students per 
year. Almost every Monday morning in one school we had to re- 
organize the school because of the influx of children. We had an 
oflSice full of children every Monday morning, and literally every 
month we had to make adjustments in class size and in the school 
district. 

The only thing one can do weekly is add teachers to take care of 
the children who have arrived until such time as you can provide 
facilities. . ‘ 

Mr. Willis. But the ratio of teachers to pupils was the same in that 
school as any other school. • •: . 

Dr. Lewis. I believe that I should like to add that while we believe 
that a class size of 25 is highly desirable in every school, and; we have 
only got 32.5 as a city wide avera^, on the oUier hand, I think that 
more impo^nt than how many children are in a room is what service 
you are giving to those children in the room, and how many people are 
there to work with them and teach them. This we try to keep at an 
equal level throughout the city. 

Chairman Powell. You didn’t mention it in your testimony, but 
my staff has given me the fact that you have five new schools this year. 

Mr. Wnxis. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Powell. How integrated are these new schools? 

Mr. Willis. I beg your pardon? 
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Chairman Powell. How integrated are the new schools? 

Mr. Willis. We have opened the Melody School, which is adjacent 
to the expressway on the West Side, and we have opened the one north 
of Wentworth. Note the map. We have Guggenheim at this point, 
and W6 have purchased the school right at this point. We are looking 
at the school nere, and the Guggenheim is locaW at this point. The 
Forrestville is under construction and is located in here, and the Hinton 
is located just south of our Chicago Teachers College, which would be 
about here on the map. 

Chairman Powell. The question is. What percentage of the new 
schools of 1965 are integrated ? 

Mr. Willis. Are integrated? We have that figure here. Would 
you talk about this ? 

Dr. Lewis. Congressman, I guess this depends upon what definition 
one is going to use for, the term “integration.” 

Chairman Powell. You use your definition, then. I would like 
your definition. 

Dr. Lewis. Let me just read this little section of the statement, be- 
cause this will define it. I know in some sections integration is con- 
sidered to exist when there is one child. They say a school is desegre- 
gated if you have one child enrolled of another race group. 

In Chicago, in some of our large schools, 3,500 students, this would 
mean we could have 349 students of another race group and still not 
be an integrated school. 

Chairman Powell. We call that “tokenism” up here. 

Dr. Lewis. I would submit that using the figures from some of the 
sour^ submitted here 85.4 percent of Chicago public high school 
pupils and 77.7 percent of the elementary school pupils were racially 
mixed to some d%ree in 1963-64. 

Chairman Powell. I want to know about the fiv^e new schools. 

Dr. Lewis. As to the five new schools, I believe he has pointed out 
to you where they are located, and I don’t have other figures. 

Mr. Willis. We don’t either, because we have a head count in 
October. 

Dr. Lewis. If I may add one point, it is very difficult to tell you 
how they will be when they are opened. We opened the Bond School 
in my di^rict, and we planned to include as a contributing school a 
neighboring school which was completely a white school, and we ex- 
pected some 200 non-Negro children, or 15 percent white children, at 
least. By the time the building was completed— this was 2 years ago— 
and at the present timOj because of the movement of white families out 
of the community, it is 3 wrcent non-Negro. There were only 40 
children out of a total enrollment of 1,300 by the time we got them in 
the Bond building, so you can’t predict what the racial composition of 
a school is going to be when you open it. 

Chairman Powell. Will you comment on the Urban League report, 
and without objection, I will file it in the record. 

(The report referred to follows:) 



A Chicago Urban League Research Report 




PUBLIC SCHOOL SEGREGATION : ClTi OF CHICAGO 
1963>»1964 AND 1964^1965 



PREPARED BY: 



*Mrs« Junerout Cook» Specialist 
CHICAGO URBAN LEAGUE 
.Research Department 
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FOREWORD 

With painstaking accuracy, Mrs. Junerous Cook, Chicago Urban League Research 
Specialist, has quantified a tragedy •«- a tragedy in the lives of a million Chicago 
public school children. Her analysis of the racial headcounts of the Chicago Public 
School system proves conclusively that racial segregation is increasing. 

this growing school segregation is due in large measure to a school board and a 
school administration which have shunned or subverted the recommendations of its 
own selected experts (the Advisory Panel on School Integration - Hauser Panel), 
which have continued past procedures that foster segregation, and which have failed 
to adopt any viable plan for the promotion of integration. Far from implementing 
the thirteen-month old Hauser Report in any meaningful way, we have gone backwards. 
In place of implementation, there has been a succession of basically meaningless 
reports and recommendations — generally countermanding each other in succession, 
mile we must note that the Board of Education’s task has not been made any easier 
by the continuance and growth of residential ghettoes, we must also note that the 
Board has administered the school system in such a way as to re-enforce housing 
segregation. 

Mot only has the United States Supreme Court declared segregated education unequal, 
but time and time again, educational experts have proved through studies that 
segregated education is bad education -- that it is harmful to both the Negro child 
and the white child, 
year than last. 



:By these criteria' alone, Chicago’s schools are worse this 



the real measure of the effect of the Board’s policies for the last year is found 
in this analysis based on its own statistics. These statistics portray the sadden- 
ing trend of retrogression toward even greater segregation. Chicago schools are 
going backwards at a time when the rest of the nation, even in many Southern 
coasmmities , is moving forward to more integration. 

Segregation, discrimination and racism, as guidelines in running our public schools 
are so horribly expensive and destructive that no sensible or reasonable coomunity 
can longer tolerate it or afford it. Yet, ^e current course of our pid>lic school 
system, unless altered, will perpetuate racial disabilities for generations to come. 
It little benefits a man to obtain finally the equal right to a when he is de- 
nied the facilities to prepare himself adequately for that job. 

Read this report with care, for in irrefutable nunbers, it is proof of the criti- 
cism that the Chicago Urban League, along with scores of civil rights* religious 
and civic groups, has been making for four years. Once you have studied the re- 
port, you can no Icnger, with reason, doubt the Justness of these criticisms of 
the conduct of Chicago’s public schools. The burden, then, falls upon the shoulders 
of you, the reader, to join the ever-growing number of responsible Chicago organi- 
zations in prevailing upon^ the leaders of the City of Chicago and the Board of 
Education to reverse the present terrible trend of increasing segregation. The 
demand must bd for a bold new program of integration in a school system ^at will 
bring quality and equality in education to all our City’s children. 



EDMIN C. BERRY 
Executive Director 
CHICAGO URBAN LEAGUE 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



lo 1961» public coQtrovesay <8 to the irAcitl coci^ition of tbe public scnools 
and the quality of education in scboolf allegedly Negro-atgregated, reached 
crifia proportionf. The controveray vaa thui heightened by the unvillingneaa 
of Benjamin C. Willia, General Superintendent of Schools, to report publicly 
on achool affaira and eapecially by hia refiiaal to report achool atatiatica 
by color. 

In 1963, the Illinoia Legialature paaaed the Armatrong Lav that amended the 
State 'a achool code. One of Ita proviaiona directa Illinoia School Boarda to 
draw attendance areaa ao aa to prevent public achool aegrcgation. On Auguat 14th 
of that year, the Chicago Board of Education directed the General Superintendent 
to conduct a racial headcount of the. pupila to determine the neceaaity for re* 
drawing the City* a achool boundariea to coolly with State lav. The headcount vaa 
taken on October 3rd, the 20th day of the 1963*64 achool term, and reported to 
the Board on October 22nd. It proved,* beyond doubt, that the majority of the 
public achoola in Chicago are either N^ro-segregated or whlte*aegregated. 

In Auguat of the aame year, the Board of Education coonlaaioned a pan^ of five 
experta to atudy aegregation in the achoola and to report ita findinga and recom- 
mendationa for aolving Whatever problema were found. (Thia action waa part of an 
out*of-court aettlement of the Webb Caae, a auit which had been brought by a group 
of parents who charged the Board with maintaining aegregated achools.) The Board 
reaolvcd on Auguat 28, 1963, When the expert panel vaa assigned ita task, *'that on 
the suboisaion of such report*. .(it) shall promptly take such action as it may 
determine la appropriate or required to vork tovard a resolution of any problema 
and any inequities found to exist**' 

The Panel of Experta (now popularly known as the Ba^taer Panel) reported ita find- 
inga and recomendationa to the Board of Education on March 31, 1964* It found 
that not only are the achoola aegregated, but that the quality of education in 
Negro-segregated achoola is inferior to that offered in White-segregated achoola. 
Specific criteria vere listed in substantiation of these findinga. Among the 
recoaneodationa to the Board of Education vere major ones for elimination of both 
pupil and teacher aegregation in the public school system. Civil Rights groups, 
Parent-Teacher groups, comDunity organizations and important leaders* in business, 
religion and education have since asked repeatedly for full implementation of these 
integration recommendations. 

In November, 1961, the Chicago Board of Education had authorized a achool survey 
aa a result of many grievances concerning the schools* Thia survey vaa to be 
comprehensive, with particular emphasis on the quality of public education. Two 
years later (December 3, 1963) after much controveray among the Board and General 
Superintendent as to the scope of this survey and Who should conduct it, and after 
the Hauser Panel had begun ita work, the Board approved the survey design of a 
three-man panel (The Ravighurot Panel) and the survey vaa finally begun* Since the 
Hauser Panel vaa then at vork, the Havighurst Panel did not specifically atudy 
achool segregation. It acknowledged the findings of the Hauser Panel on achool 
aegregation, however; and in its report to the Board of Education, the Havighurst 
Pan^ alao made specific recoanendationa for achool integration* 
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Finf.lly, a second racial headcount was conducted on October 7, 1966. the 20th 
day of the 1964-65 school term. It confirmed the fact that the public schools 
of Chicago are still segregated. 

Th > two racial head.'.omts provide the basic data for our stu^ of public school 
segregation. Oir pi'.rpose was to determine whether any changes occurred in the 
dt.'gree of segregation betVi.-£n the 1963-64 and 1964-65 school terms and if so, 
vast were they.. 

\4e have used as our meagre of segregation the proportioa of pupils of one race 
in a given school. A' school is designated segregated if the student population 
is 90*100 percent of one race. All other schools are designated integrated . 

Two categories of segregated schools are used throutfiout our stu^ - absolute 
sesregation (schools 100 percent of one race) and effective segregation (schools 
90*99.9 percent of one race.) . 

The controversy concerning qMlity and e<|uality of educational opportunity in the 
public schools continues. In 1961. the schools controversy started as a Civil 
Rights issue. The public exposure cf this phase of school board policy brougiht 
to li^t many other inadequacies in the educational system and its administration. 
Miat began as a Civil Rights concern is now a matter of general coomunity concern. 
Vhat began as a concern for the inadequate education given Negro children in 
Chicago is now a concern for the inad^ate education of all children in cur city. 
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II COMMENTARY 

A year and a half after the Chicago Board of Education sought expert advice on 
school segregation, and a year after its Advisory Panel on Integration reported, 
public, school segregation has increased rather than diminished. The mnber of 
segregated schools has increased. Pupil segregation has increased. ' . 

From the stan^oints of both school and race, Negro pupils are now more segregated 
than they were last school term. Fewer of them are attending integrated schools; 
more of them are concentrated together in more Negro* segregated schools. (This 
latter fact is due obviously in part .to the absolute increase in Negro pupil 
mehbership in^ the public schools.) ■ : 

White pupils are sUghtly more di^ersed among both Hegro*segregated and Integrated 
schools this term; however their distribution in these type schools is still token. 
Their increase in these schools was to insignificant as to have had no effect upon 
increased integration of pupils system*vide. 

There is less overfall integration of Negro and white impils in the public schools 
this term than last term. Integration vhich occurred for the first time this* term, 
primarily resulted from mixtures of white pupils and pupils which the Board of 
Education designated as ”others,” rather than from mixtures of white and Negro 
pupils. 

Schools which were white-segregated in the 1963-64 school term are still over- 
whelmingly white- segregated this school term. The same is true of Negro-segregated 
schools. All of the absolutely segregated (100 percent) white sdiools that changed 
either to effectively segregated (90-99.9 percent) or integrated schools did so 
due to entry of "others.” Two-thirds of the effectively segregated white schools 
vhich changed to integrated schools did so due to entry of ’^others. ” Eight (BZ) 
percent of the effectively segregated white schook which ch^eged became ab solutely 
white schools. No type of white-segregated school changed to ^gro- 
segregated status 

All of the absolutd.y aegregated Tegro schools which changed to effectively aegre- 
gated Negro schools did so due to entry of "others. •* None became integrated ,or 
white- segregated. Ninety- four (94%) percent of the effectively segregated Negro 
schools which changed became absolutely segregated Negro schools. None becMe 
white-segregated and only one became integrated. 

Integrated schools which changed to segregated status this school term, did so due 
to entry or departure of white pupils as often as to entry or departure of Negro 
pupils. 

The net decrease in white pupil enrollment this school term cannot be said to 
account for the increased segregation of public school pupils. At the elementaty 
level where segregation increased most, white pupil enrollment increased. At the 
high school level, although idiite pupil enrollment decreased, the decrease was in- 
sig;nificant. The widely held belief that white pupils are fleeing the public 
schools en masse, thus diminishing the potential for an integrated school system, 
is not substantiated by our findings. 

It is painfully apparent that the Chicago Board of Education hat not only failed to 
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supervise iapleaentstioa of its ova policy of school iategrstion; it hss failed to 
ob^ State lav. Despite recoaBendstions from two Boardrselected panels of educa- 
tional experts (The Houser and Hovighurst Panels), adtadnistrative procedures Which 
hove proved failures in the past are still being used to guide the Chicago School 
system. Despite Board knowledge from two racial headcounts, sdiool boundaries 
hove not been altered so as to prevent continued and increased public school 
segregation. 

Dnless State law and Board policy are iapleaented through aeoningful administrative 
action, there is no reason to believe that the present trend of public school 
segregation will reverse Itself. It is much more likely that the children idiich 
the public schools serve will be doomed to unequal educational opportunity and un* 
realistic educational mqieriences. 
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Ill SUMMARY 0 F FIN DINGS 



ENROLLMENT 



— Total enrollment In the public schools this tern increased by 13,886 pupils 
or 2.7 percent. Total enrollnent last tera was 507,592; this term, 521,478. 
Negroes coustitute 48.8 percent of the 1964-65 enrollment; whites 48.6 
percent and "others" 2.6 percent. In the 1963-64 term, the pri^centages 
were 47.2 percent Negro, 50.1 percent white and 2.7 percent "others." 

— The .1964-65 elementary enrollnent of 404,484 pupils represents an increase 
of 9,692 or 2.5 percent over. 1963-64. High school enrollment, 116,994 
pupils, represents a net increase of 4,194 or 3.6 percent. 

— - Negroes accounted for almost the total increase in public school enrollment 
in the 1964-65 term. At the elementary level they increased 4.8 percent, 
while whites increased only 0,4 percent. At the secondary level Negroes 
increased 13.6 percent, ^ites decreased by 1.7 percent. Pupils classified 
as "others" decreased by 4.2 percent in the elementary schools and increased 
12.0 percent in the high schools. 

— Negro pupils continue to outnumber white pupils at the elementary level; 
Whites continue to outnumber Negroes in the high schools. Negroes are 52.1 
percent of the elementary population and 37.3 percent of the high school 
population. Whites are 45.1 percent and 60.9 percent respectively. 
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- — There are more segregated~elementary schools this term than there were 

last term. In the 1963-64 term 351 or 81.6 percent of all the elementary 
schools were segregated. This term, 362 or 82.3 percent are segregated. 

— There are more segregated high schools this term than last. Thirty (30) 
or 73.2 percent of the high schools were segregated during the 1963-64 
school year; thirty-two (32) or 74.4 percent are segregated this school 
year. 

— This term, branch school segregation decreased at both the elementary and 
secondary school levels. In both school terms, however, branch schools 
were found to be more segregated than parent schools. This term 92.9 
percent of the elementary branches are segregated, last term 93.2 percent 
were segregated. High school branches are presently 88.6 percent 
segregated; last term 88.9 percent of all high school branches were 
segregated. 

— Upper grade centers (schools housing grades seven and eight only) are also 
more segregated than other schools. Although the actual nu>d>er of 
segregated upper grade centers increased this term — from 25 to 27 — the 
percentage which are segregated decreased, last term, 92.6 percent of all 
upper grade centers were segregated. This term, 90.0 percent are segregated. 



JL/ See introduction for definition of segregation. 
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--- Ninety (90) or 18.4 percent of all the elementary schools existent in 
1963-64 and now still in existence, underwent some change in racial 
designation. No school which was white-segregated last tens became 
Negro- segregated this term. Nor did any Neg'rc-segregated school become 
white-segregated. 

— - Eighteen (18) or 24.0 percent of the high schools existent in both terms 
changed racial designation this year. Again> no %diite-segregated high 
school changed to Negro- segregated and vice versa. 

--- Negro-segregated elementary schools average more pupils per school than 
white- segregated or integrated schools. They also average more pupils 
per class than white schools, although the same ratio as that for 
integrated schools. 

OVER-AIX POPIL SEGREGATION 

- — Fcw^r pupils are attending integrated elementary schools this term than 
last term. In 1963-64, 68,457 pupils, 17.5 percent, attended integrated 
elcm^tary schools. This school year, 67,655 pupils or 16.7 percent are 
in integrated schools. Nore pupils are attending integrated high schools 
this term than last. Now 31,626 high school pupils, 27.0 percent, are 
attending integrated schools. In 1963-64, 29,720 or 26.3 percent were in 
integrated schools. 

— - More pupils are attending Negro- segregated elementary and high schools 
this term — 190,315 pupils or A7.1 percent are in Negro- segregated 
elanentary schools and 30,337 pupils or 26.0 percent are in Negro- 
segregated high schools. The numbers and percentages for the 1963-64 term 
were 178,695 or 45.2 percent at th,^. elementary level and 25,156 or 22.3 
percent in the high schools. 

— Fewer pupils are attending white-segregated elementary and high schools 
this term. At the elementary level, 146,514 pupils, 36.2 percent are in 
such schools; 55,031 pupils, or 47.0 percent, are in white-segregated hi^ 
schools. The numbers and percentages for 1963-64 were 147,640 or 37.3 
percent at the elementary level and 57,924 or 51.4 percent at the high 
school level. 

TOHL SEGREGATION . BY RACE 

— The percentage of Negro pupils attending Negro-segregated elementary schools 
increased this term from 87.8 percent in 1963-64 to 89.2 percent. However, 
the percentage of Negro pupils in white-segregated elementary schools is 
the sane for both terms (0.3 percent) and the percentage in integrated 
elementary schools decreased this term from 11.9 percent to 10.5 percent. 

— The percentage of white pupils attending white-segregated elementary 
schools decreased this term from 79.9 percent in 1963-64 to 78.9 percent. 

The percentage attending Negro-segregated schools increased from 0.7 per- 
cent to 0.8 percent and the number of white pupils attending integrated 
elementary school increased from 19.6 percent to 20.3 percent. 

— - At the high school level, the percentage of Negro pupils attending 
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Ncfro-eegregatcd schools Increased from 63«8 percent Co 68*0 percent* The 
percentage attending white-segregated schools increased from 0*8 percent 
to 1*7 percent; the percentage attending integrated schools decreased from 
35*4 percent to 30*3 percent* 

— Vhite high school pupils attending white-segregated schools decreased in 
proportion from 78*3 percent last term to 75*3 percent this term* The 
percentage attending Negro-segregated schools increased from 0*6 percent 
to 0*9 percent; the percentage attending integrated schools increased from 
21*1 percent to 23*8 percent* 

?opiL segregation by race 

AND DEGREE OF SEGREGATIOW 

— At both the elementary and high school levels, the proportion of Negro 
pupils attending 100 percent Negro-segregated schools increased* In the 
elementary schools the increase vas 2*6 percentage points; in the bl^ 
schools the increase vas 3.0 percentage points; 

— At both the elementary and high school^ levels^ the proportion of idiite 
pupils attending 100 percen;: ^te-segregated schools decreased* At the 
elementary level the decrease was 5*1 percentage points* At the high 
school level it was' 8*7 percentage points. 

— * The proportion of Negro elementary pupils attending schools 90-99*9 percent 
Negro-segregated decreased by 1*4 percentage points this term. The 
proportion of white elementary pupils attending schools 90-99*9 percent 
white-segregated increased by 4,3 points* 

— • In the high schools, the proportion of Negro pupils attending schools 
90-99.9 percent Negro-segregated increased 1*2 percentage points; the 
proportion of white pupils in schools 90-99*9 percent white-segregated 
Increased 5*7 points. 
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IV iWALTSlS OF DATA 

1 / 

FPBIiIC SCHOOL 2SRQT.T.fiEwr 

Enrollment in the public schoole of Chicago for the 1964-65 achool tern ia 521,478. 
Analyaia of membership and headcount statistics revealed that Kegroea are 48.8 
percent of thia enrollment, white pupils 48.6 percent, and "others" are 2.6 percent. 
2/ The 1964-65 enrollment represents an over- nil increase of 2.7 percent over that 
for the 1963-64 term. At that time, enrollment waa 507,592, of which Negroea were 
47. 2 percent, whitea 50. 1 percent and "others" 2. 7 percent. 

The elementary population increased by a net of 9,692 pupils or 2.5 percent— from 
394,792 to 404,484. The high school population similarly increased by 4,194 pupils, 
or 3.6 percent— from 112,800 to 116,994. 

Negroes accounted for almost the total Increase in public school student population. 
The Negro elementary population increased by 9,598 pupils, or 4.8 percent. The 
wViite elementary population increased by only 585, or 0.4 percent and "others" 
decreased in number by 491 pupils or 4.2 percent. 

At the high school level, the Negro population increased by 5,214, or 13.6 percent. 
Whites decreesed in a number by 1,247, or 1.7 percent, "others" increased by 
327, or 12.0 percent. 



RACIAL RATIOS 

Negro pupils continue to wtnumber white pupils in the elementary schools. VUtes 
continue to outnumber Negroes in the high schools. despite their decrease in nu^ers. 
Negroes are 52.1 percent of the elementary population, whites 45.1 percent and 
"others" 2.8 percent. In the 1963-64 term, the percentages were 5i.O percent Negro, 
46. 0 percent white, and 3. 0 percent "others. " 

In the high schools ,tdtites r^resent 60.9 percenc of the student population. They 
were 64.3 percent in the 1963-64 term. Negroes are 37.3 percent, and were 34.0 
percent Isat term; "others" are 1.8 percent and were 1.7 percent. 

Table 1 shews the change in student population from the 1963-64 school term to the 
1964-65 term. Table 11 gives the number and percentage distribution of students 
for the two terms. 



1 / , 

In regular elementary and. general high schools only. 

2 / 

We have adjusted the headcount statistics to account for absentees in order 
to make meaningful comparisons for 1963-64 and 1964-65. See Appendix for 
explanation. 
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TABLE I: CHANGE IN POBHC SCHOOL ENROlUIBNT, BY RACE AND GRADE LEVEL* 

1963-64 AND 1964-65 


RACE AND 
GRADE LEVEL 




ENROLLMENT 




NUMBER 


titMEIl 


percentage 

CHANGE 


1963-1964 


1964-1965 


TOTAL ENROLUIENT 


507.592 


521.478 


+ 2.71 


NEGRO 

WHITE 

OTHER 


239,630 

254,320 

13,642 


254,442 

253,658 

13,378 


+ 6.21 

- 0.31 

- 1.91 


TOTAL ELEMENTARY 
ENROLUIENT 


394.792 


404.484 

210,862 

182,366 

11,256 


2.51 

+ 4.81 
+ 0.41 
- 4.21 


NE^O 

WHITE 

OTHER 


201,264 

181,781 

11,747 


TOTAL SECONDARY 
EliROLLMENT 


112.800 


116,994 

43,580 

71,292 

2,122 


+ 3.61 

+13.61 
- 1.71 
+12.01 


NEGRO 

WHITE 

OTHER 


38,366 

72,539 

1,895 


ouuKUJs. cnicugo Bocrd of Education 

STUDENT SURVEY - Noveid)er, 


R^{iwcLb; RACiAi. HKAOCOUNT - October, 1963* 
1964- ,• 


^ PERCENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOL ?UPIIS 
BY RACE AND GRADE LEVEL: 1963-64 AND 1964* j5 






NUMBER AND FERCENT 




RACE AND 
GRADE LEVEL 


1963-1964 l9£A.ioai; 


NUMBER 


PERCENT NUMBER 


PERCENT 


TOTAL ENROLUffiHT 


507.592 


100.01 521.478 


-100.01 


NEGRO 

WHITE 

OTHER 

ELEMENTARY ENROLUffiNT 


239,630 

254,320 

13,642 

394.792 


47.21 254,442 

50.17. 253,658 

2.71 13,378 

100.01 404.484 

51.01 210,862 

46.01 182,366 

3.01 11,256 

100.01 116.994 

34.01 43,580 

64.31 71,292 

1.71 2,122 


48.81 

48.61 

2.61 

100.01 

52.11 

45.11 
2.81 

100.01 

37.31 

60.91 

1.81 


NEGRO 

WHITE 

OTHER 

SECONDARY ENROLLMENT 


201,264 

181,781 

11,747 

112.800 


NEGRO 

WHITE 

OTHER 


38,366 

72,539 

1,895 


Board of Education Reports: RACIAL HEADCOUNT - Octobi», 1963; 
STUDENT SURVEY - November, 1964 JC/nih 
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THE SCHOOLS 



OVER-AIL SEGREGATION 



In 1963, atatittlcs were reported for 430 elementary schools and 59 branches; 
in 1964, 440 schools and 56 branches. At the secondary level, the statistics 
for 1963 were for 41 schools and 36 branches; those for 1964 were for 43 schools 
and 35 branches. These schools were analyzed both with respect to the racial 
composition of their student populations and the number of puplla attending 
them. 

Our analysis reveals chat the public school pupils of Chicago are still attending 
predominately segregated schools. Branch schools are more segregated chan 
parent schools. When upper grade centers are analyzed separately, they, too, 
are more segregated than other schools. This term, elementary schools are 
82.3 percent segregated — 45.9 percent are white- segregated, and 36.4 percent 
are Negro-segregated. Bltmianta'ry branches are 92.9 percent segregated — 35.7 
percent are Negro-segregated, and 57.2 percent arb white-segregated. In the 
1963-64 school term, elementary schools were 81.6 percent segregated; branches 
were 93.2 percent segregated. 

There was a 3. 1 percent Increase in t3se number of all segregated elementary 
schools this term, and a 5.4 percent decrease In the number of all segregated 
branches: Segregated elementary schools increased from 351 in the 1963-64 

term to 362 this term. 

17.7 percent of all the elementary schools are integrated. Last school 
term, 18. 4 percent were integrated. The nunber of integrated elementary schools 
decreased by one (1), or 1.3 percent. There was no change in the number of 
Integrated elementary branches. In both school terms, only four (4) elementary 
branches were found to be Integrated. 

Upper grade centers (grades 7 and 8 only) are 90 percent segregated — 73.3 
percent Negro-segregated, and 16.7 percent white-segregated. Last term, they 
were 92.6 percent segregated. Thus, although the actual number of segregated 
upper grade centers Increased this term, the percentage that are segregated 
decreased. Last term, there were 25 segregated upper grade centers. This 
school term there are 27. 

At the secondary level the public schools are 74. 4. percent segregated — 53.5 
percent are white- segregated, and 20.9 percent Negro-segregated. High school 
branches are 88.6 percent segregated — 71.5 percent are -white-segregated, and 
17.1 percent are l^egro-segregated. There were two additional segregated high 
schools this., term,' an Increase of 4.9 percent; however, the number of segregated 
high school branches decreased by 3.1 percent. The nuod>er of Integrated high 
school branches remained the same — four ( 4 ) for each school year. 

SEGREGATION BY RACIAL PESIGNATION 

This school year a total of 234 elemantary schoola and branches are white 
segreg;ated. A total of 180 schools and branches are Negro-segregated. The 
total number of Negro segregated 'elementary achoola 3/ increaaed by 7*3 percent— 
from 149 in 1963-64, to 160 in 1964-65a The total number of vhite segregated 'elcsmentary 



3/ 

"" Does not include branches. 



52-579 0 - 65 -6 
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schools- remained the same, 202 for both school terms. Negro>segregated elementary 
branches increased 17 percent — from 17 in 1963-64, to 20 this term. Elementary 
branches that are vhite-segregated decreased by 15.8 percent — from 38 last term 
to 32 this term. Thu8> despite the fact that there are fever white pupils than 
Negro pupils at the elementary level, white pupils have greater access to the 
schools than do Negro pupils. . - . 

* ‘ * j ' j, ‘ ' 

Absolutely segregated Negro elementary schools increased 20.5 percent; effectively 
segregated Negro elementary schools increased’1.9 percents. On the other hand, 
absolutely segregated white elementary schools decreased 9.6 percent and those 
effectively segregated increased 3.3 percent. The most significant branch changes 
occurred -among those thsl were absolutely white- segregated and< those effectively 
Negro-segregated. -The former type decreased 26.9 percent and the latter increased 
33. 3 percent. , . - • , 

At the secondary level, there are two additional segregated schools this term — 
one Negro-segregated and one white-segregated. Absolutely segregated white -schools 
^creased 40.0 percent; effectively segregated white school i»creased 17.6 percent, 
nere was no change in the .number of absolutely segregated. Negro high schools; - 
however, those effectively segregated increased 14.3 percent. 



^solutely ffegregated Negro branches increased 150.0 percent from 2 last term 
« ..V term. Effectively segregated white branches, increased 21.4 percent.. 

absolutely, segregated white branches 
decreased 66.7 percent, the latter 38.5 percent. Tables III 
through V give data on the distribution of schools, branches, and upper grade 
centers. ~ . 



- , ! 



CHANGES IN RACIAL 

DESIGNATION , . ‘ , 

The 489 elemental^ schTOls (and branches) and the 77 high schools (and branches) 
existent in the 1963r64 term were further examined to determine what changes i> 
any. occurred In each type in the 1964-65 term and what accounted for change’. 
Examination of the elementary schools revealed that four schools, .one branch, and 
one upper grade center were dls-established in the 1964-65 term. 1 of the remain- 
ing 483 schools (branches included) ninety (90) or 18. 4 percent underwent some ^ 
change in racial designation this tern. In eleven out of 14 cases, "ethers" 
accounted for the changing of white-segregated schools to integrated status, in 
only one ^stance did a Negro-segregated school change racial designation due to ' 
ent|7 of imites. Negro and rdiite .pupils accounted equally for changes' In the ' 
racial designation of Integrated schools. Of sixteen (16) which changed,' eight (8) 
became Negro-segregated schools and eight (8) became white-segregated schools.’ ^ 
school that was vhite-segregated in the 1963-64 term became Negro-segregated.^ No 

school that was Negro-segregated in the 1963-64 term became white-segregated this 
tens* ' ’ ^ ■ ‘t ’ * - 



There are ten (10) more absolutely segregated Negro elementary schools in this term 
thra twelve (12) fewer absolutely segregated white schools. Nine (9) 

schools which were absolutely segregated Negro schools in 1963-64 changed to 
effectively segregated Negro schools this term. Swenteen (17) absolutely 
segregated Negro schools were gained through changing of schools effectively 
Negro- segregated.' ■ . .:,5 



4/ 

Does not include branches. 

See footnotes, Table VI(A) for names. 
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TABLE HI: DIETBXBfiTZOR Of nSLXC BGBiOLS !? SAC!AL COMBOSlTZO^i 



Of sronpir fOTOLAMOH! 1963-64 AMD lf64.65 



TWI 




V ‘ 


DlSTtlBOTlOR.OP StfaOtfLS. 


or 

SCHOOL 1/ 


1963-1964 

iOdi/ X - 


1964-1965 

mr - "X - 


mCBUTAGC 

CHAIBE 








_ ' 






ALL scHon^ iEBonib 


430 


100. ot" ^ 


440 


lOO.CX 


2.3X 


loot MEGBO 'rorOLAnOIIS 


44 


10. 2L 


53 


12. IX 




90-99. 9X MBGRO 
foraLAnoMs 


105 


24.4% 


107 


24. 3X 


1.9X 


lOOK WHITE TOFULATIOHS 


52 


12.11 


47 


10. 7X 


- 9.6X 


90-99.91 WHITE 
-FOpaunoRs 


150 


34. 9X 


155 


35. 2X 


3.3X- ■ 


IRTEGKAIED fOnLAIIORS 


79 


18. 4L 




17. 7X 


- 1.3X 






SBCORDART LEVEL 


■ 




iOX SCHboi REPOI^' 


" 41 


ioo.'oL 


4r 


io^ox 


4.9X 


1001 MKKO roraLAnOMS 


1 


2.« 


1 


2.3X 


0 

'• It ^ . Jr 


90*99. 9X HBGRO 
'MfOLAXXOilS 


7 


17. IX 


• 


18.6X 


14.31 V;- 


lOOK WHITE TOPULATIOKS 


5 


12. 2X 




7.0X 


-40.01 


90*99. 9t WHITE 
foraLAnoRS 


17 


41. 5X 


20 


46. SX. 


17. 6x- ' 


IRIBCRAIED lOraLAIIORS 


11 


26. SX 


11 


25. 6X 


0 

, ■ f'Z 


1/ 

** Incit'det Upper Crade Centers. 


















, . 



800IICB: Cbleato Board of Education Keporta: lACIAL READCOOirr - October, 1963; 

SfODBNT S DK VW - Itoveaber, 1964 
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TABLE IV: DISTRIBUIKW OF BRAKCH SCHOOLS 



BY HAGIAL COffOSXTIOK OF STUDEST BODxi 


1963-64 AM] 


» 1964-65 








DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOLS 


TIPE OF BRANCH 


1963-196A 
NO. %_ 


1964-1965 
NO. %_ 


PERCENTAGE 

CHANGE 


all branches XEP«Ten 


59 


100.0% 


56 


100.0% 

21.4% 


» S 19 


lOOZ HEGRO POroiAIKRIS 


11 


18.6% 


12 


9,1% 


90-99.9Z NEGRO 
POPULATIONS 


6 


10.2% 


8 


14.3% 


33,3% 


lOqX WHITE POPULATKXIS 


26 


44.1% 


19 


33.9% 


•26,9% 


90-99.9X WHITE 
POPULATIONS 


12 


20.3% 


13 


23.3% 


8.3% 


INTEGRATED POPUIATICNS 


4 


6.8% 


4 


7.1% 


0 


- 




' SECMDARY LEVEL 






all branches reported 


^ * 


100.0% 


5 


100.0% 


2.Z7m 


100% NE^O POPULATIONS 


2 


5.6% 


14.3% 


150.0% 


90-99.9% NEmO 
POPUUTKMB 


3 


8.3% 


1 


2.8% 


-66.7% 


100% WHITE POPULATIONS 


13 


36.1% 


8 


22.9% 


-38.5% 


90-99.9% WHITS 
POPULATIONS 


14 


38.9% 


17 


40.6% 


21.4% 


INIE(3tATED FOPULAIKHiS 


4 


11.1% 


4 


11.4% 


0. 
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IABI£ V: DISXMBimCW Of UFFEKGRAlffi CERrERS BY RACIAL COMPOSmON 

CP STHMST PQRJLAIIOK: 1963-64 AKB 1964-65 

















DISTRIBUTION OP UPPER CSAUK CENTERS 


TYPE OP 

UPPER GRADE CEHIER 


1963 - 1964 


1964 


- 1965 


PERCENTAdr^" 


NO. PERCENT 


MO, 


PERCENT 


CBANGE^ > ■ 


ALL 

UPPER GRADE CENTERS 
REPORTHa 


27 100.01 


31 


100.01 


lUVt 


lOOX NZGSO POPDLAnONS 


6 22.2X ' 


6 


■ 20.01 


0 


90-99.9Z ITORO POPOIAIIOIIS 


14 51.9X 


16 


53.31 ' 


+14.« - ^ 


lOOZ WHITE gOTPLATTOWS . . 


1 3.71 


1 , 


3.41 




90-99.9L iraiF P0I?01^0IIS 


4 14.81 


4 


13.31 


p 


IRURSAIEO POPOLAUONS 


2 7.41 


3 


10.01 


+^0.6i^ .r - 


- 











^***‘^®‘ Education Reports: RACIAL HEADCOONT - October, 1963; 

STUDENT S181VEY • Hovenibery 1964 



- Tv 
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Tvtaty-fiv« (25) absolutely Mgrssated uhits schoolr changed in racial designation 
this school year. Twentyone (21) hecant effectivasy sagregated ufaita schools; 
four (4) becaae integrated schools. Xhlttaen (13) absolutaly sagregatad white 
schools were gained through changing of schools which were affectively white 
last tern. 

TWsnty-thraa (23) schools which were affectively white last tam changed in racial 
designation this tara. Thirteen (13) becasie absolutely segregated white schools 
and ten (10) becMt integrated schools. Twenty *osa (21) absolutely segregated 
white schools and seven (7) integrated schools changed to effectively segregated 
white schools this tam. 

The affectively segregated Hegro schools which changed racial designation this 

term nusimred eighteen (18) . Seventeen (17) of these schools becsM absolutely ^ 

segregated Negro schools; one became integrated. 

A similar pattern of change holds for the hi^ schools. In their instance two 
branch schools were dis-established this ten 6/ and of the remaining 75 schools^ 

(and branches) 18 or 24.0 percent changed racial designation. Here again no 
Negro*segregated schools became white«segregated and vice versa. Entry of **others” 
accounted^ overwhelmingly for changes in white segregated schools; entry or de- 
parture of both Negroes and whites accounted for changes in integrated schools^ and 
entry of Negroes alone accounted for changes in Negro-segregated schools. 

There are three edditionel absolutely segregated Negro schools this term» and five 
(5) fever absolutely segregated idiite high schools. There are six (6) more 
effectively ssgrsgatsd whits high schools this term end one (1) less effectively 
segregated Ne^ high school. Table VI gives data on changaa in racial designation 
of elementary and high schools from 1963 to 1964. 

Finally^ the elementary schools were further exaslned to eecertein the relationship 
between type of school^ average class wise and average school sice. The General 
Superintendent has racomMnded 1200 pupils par elemenUry school and 32.5 pupUs 
per class ae standards for the Chicago Public School System. In both school terms» 
ths sverage sice of pupil population wms below the 1200 pupil standard for all 
types of schools. However^ white-segregated schools i:i both terms were overall 
much more below the etendard than Nagro-segragattd or intagrated schools. White- 
segregated schools average only 52.1 percent of the 12(K pupils standard* integrated 
schools sversge 68.7 percent of the standard* and NSgro 'jegregeted schools average 
88 percent of the standard. In 1963-64 the comparable ijexcenteges were 51.2 percent 
for white-segregated schools* 68.7 percent for integrated schools end 90 percent 
for Negro-segregated schools. 

In both school terse the ratios of pupils per class were smeller for vhite-ssgregeted 
schools than for Negro-segregated or integrated schools. In this term* the average 
nuaber of pupils per class increased for both white-eegregeted end integrated 
schools* but decreased for NSgro-segregeted schools. Despite this decrease* 

Negro-segregeted schools still have e greeter ratio of pupils per cleat than 

^Ite-segregated schools. They average the same ratio as integrated schools. In 

the 1963-64 term^ the ratio of pupil per class was 32.6 for white-segregated 

ediools* 35.2 for integrated schools end 36.0 for Negro-segregeted scboola. This ^ 

tem* the ratios are 33.2 for white-segregated schools end 35.5 for both Negro- 

segregeted end integrated schools. Table Vll gives this date by type of school 

for the two tdiool terms. 

6 ? ^ 

See footnote in Table VI(B) for names of these branch schools 
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2/ Kelly Branch in Holdan Elementary (District 12) dlfs^entcbUshed during 1964-65 term} Orr High School Unit 
(District 8) became Orr High * (District 4) in 1964-65* 

SOtIRCE : Chicago Board of Education Reports: lUkCl^ HEi^OUNT - OctoberV 1963; STUDENT SURVEY - November, 1964 
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IABI£ VII: AVERAGE PUEIIS PER SCHOOL AHD AVERAGE PUPILS PER CLASS 

BY HPE OF SCHOOL, ELEMENlARY I£V£L: 1963<*64 AMD 1964-63 



TYPE OF 
SCHOOL 1/ 


NO. OF 
SCHOOLS 


MO. OP 

pupns 


AVERAGE PUPILS 
PER SCHOOL 


HO. W 2/ 
CLASSROOMS 


AVEHAl^ 
FUPHS HER 
CLASS 






1964 


- 1965 






WHHE-SEGRE6AXED 

SCHOOLS^ 


234 


146,514 


626 


4,412 


' 33.2 


IHTEQKAIED 

SCHOOLS 


82 


67,655 


825 


1,906 


35.5 


NE^O*SHGREGAIED 

SCHOOLS 


180 


190,315 


1,057 


5,366 


35.5 






1963 - 


1964 




• 


WHIIE-SEGRE6AXED 

SCHOOLS 


240 


147,640 


615 


4,510 


32.6 


INIEGRATED 

SCHOOLS 


83 


68,457 


824 


1,946 


35.2 


mCSRO^SECBECmi) 

SCHOOLS 


166 


173,695 


1,076 


4,960 


36.0 


1/ 

Includes Branches. 


• 










2/ 

Does not Include Specialized Classrooms 


• 







SOORCE: Chicago Board o£ Educatlcm Reports: RACIAL HEADCOUNT - October, 1963^ 

S~TJDENT SURVEY - Moveoiber, 1964; Reports on Pie of Elementary FacllH:les 
and Enrollments - 1963 and 1964. 
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PUPIL SEGREGATiOH 

Fewer pupil® at the elanentary school level were enrolled in integrated schools 
this term. In the 1963*64 term, 68»457 impils or 17.5 percent of all elementary 
pupils were in integrated schools. This term, 67,655, or 16.7 percent are in 
integrated schools. Although there are more segregated high schools this term than 
last, more hi^ school pupils were enrolled in integrated schools this term than 
last. The elementary population in integrated schools decreased in proportion by 
cTght-tenths (0.8) of a point. The population in integrated high schoolsiocfeased 
in proportion hy seven-tenths (0.7) of a point. 

The pupil population in Negro -segregated elementary schools increased l.-’j percentage 
points* that in hhite-segregated elementary schoolsdecreased 1.1 percentage points. 
Those high schools which are white-segregated had a 4.4 percentage point decrease 
in pupil population; the pupil population in high schools which are Negro-segregated 
increased 3.7 percentage points. Table VIII gives detailed data on this subject. 

A greater proportion of Negro elementary pupils are attending Negro-segregated 
schools than the proportion of whites who arc attending white-segregated schools. 

majority of pupils in each racial group are attending segregated schools. 
At the high school level a greater proportion of white pupils are attending white- 
®®g^^®gatcd schools than the proportion of Negroes who are in Negro-segregated 
schools. But again, the majority of i^pils in* each racial group are attending 
Segregated schools. Students classified as ''others**, however, primarily attend 
integrated schools at both the elementaiy and high school level. Thus, while 
"others** are integrated throughout the public school system, Negro and xrfiite pupils 
are attending schools and classes primarily with pupils of their own racial group. 

Presently, 89.2 percent of all the Negro elementary pupils are attending Negro- 
segregated schools, a 1.4 percentage point increase over last school texm.^ Like- 
wise, 78.9 percent of all the white elementary pupils are attending whitersegregated 
schools, an eight- tenth (0.8) percentage point decrease over last school term. 
Seventy- five and seven-tenths (75.7) percent of all **others** are in integrated 
schools, a 0.1 percentage point decrease over last school term. 

There was no change in the proportion of Negro elementary pupils in white- segregated 
schools. For both terms, it is three- tenths (0.3) of one percent. However, the 
number of white elementary pupils in Negro-segregated schools increased one-t^th 
(0.1) of one percent this term, from 0.7 perc^t last term to 0.8 percent this term. 

In the hi^ schools, 68 percent of all Negro pupils attend Negro-segregated schools 
and 75.3 percent of all white pupils attend white-segregated schools. These figures 
represent a 4. 2 percentage point increase in the proportion of Negroes in Negro- ^ 
segregated schools and a 3.0 percentage point decrease in the proportion , of whites 
in ^ite-segregated high schools. The proportion of **others** in integrated high 
schools increased from 45.2 percent in the 1963-64 term to 71.0 percent in the 
present term. ^ . 

Negro enrollment in white- segregated hi^ schools increased by only nine- tenths (0.9) 
of a percentage point; white enrollment in Negro- segregated high schools increased 
by only three- tenths (0.3) of a percentage point. Table IX(A) and Table IX(B) gives 
the distribution of pupils, by racial designation, among the various types of schools. 
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TABLE VIII: DISTXIBanON OP AU, POPILS BT TVPE OP SCHOOL 

1963-64 AMD 1964-65 















DISTRIBUTION OP PUPILS 






, - 






PERCENTAGE 


TYPE OF 


1963-1964 


1964-1965 


POINT 


SCHOOL 1/ , 


NUMBER 


- PERCENT 


- MMBn PBRCEOT 


CRAMOE 




ELEMENTARY LEVEL 




ALL snsmvrts 




100. OR 


404.484 100. OR 




HEGRO-SEGREGAIEl) SCHOOLS 


178,695 


45.2R 


190.315 47.1X 


■ ■Vi;9.,.:',M 


miTE-SEGREGAIBD SCHOOLS 


147,640 


37. 3X 


. 146,514 , 36.2R 


-l.V „ 


INTEGBAXED SCHOOLS 


68,457 


17.51 


67,655 16. 7X 


-0.8 




SECONDARY LEVEL 




AIL SnJKNTS 


112,800 


100. OR 


116.994 100. OR 


- .. 


HE6R0-SE(HtEGAIBD SCHOOLS 


25,156 


22. 3t 


^,337 26. OR 


+3.7 ' 


VHIIE-SEGREGAXEO SCHOOLS 


57,924 


51. 4R 


55,031 47.061 


-4.4;. 


IRIBGRAiro SCHOOLS 


29,720 


26.3R 


31,626 27.01 


+0.7 


1/ ^ Includes Brenclies 












■- 




■ -■ 





SOOBCE: Chicago Board o£ Education Reporta: RACIAL HEAOCODNr - October, 1963; 

STODBHI SORVET - Hoveaiber, 1964 
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TABLE K(A): DISTRIBUTION OF AU ElEMENTARy PUPIIS, BY TYPE 

OF SCHOOL AND RACE ,CF PUPIL: 1963-64 AND 1964-65 



RACE OF PlIPTtS 



TYPE-OF 


llEGRO 


WHITE 


OTHER TOTAt 


SCHOOL 


NUMBER 


%_ 


NUMBER 





NUMBER 


Z NUMBER 





. , . 








1964-1965 






NEGRO-SEGREGATED 

SCHOOLS 


.188,128 


89.27. 


1,514 


0 8% 


673 


6.0% 190,315 


47.1% 


WHITE-SEGREGATED 

SCHOOLS 


663 


0.33L 


143,788 


78.9% 


2,063 


18.3% 146,514 


36.2% 


INTEGRATED SCHOOLS 


22,071 


10.551 


37,064 


20.3% 


8,520 


75.^ 67,655 


16.7% 


TOTAL 


210.862 lOO.OL 


182.366 


100.0% 


11.256 


100.0% 404.484 


100.0% 










1963-1964 






NEGRO-SEGBEGAIED 

SCHOOLS 


176,709 


87.8% 


1,235 


0.7% 


751 


6.4% 178,695 


45.3% 


WHITE-SEGREGATED 

SCHOOLS 


669 


0.3% 


144,875 


79,h 


2,096 


17.8% 147,640 


37.4% 


INTEGRATED SCHOOLS 


23,886 


11.9% 


35,671 


19.6% 


8,900 


75.8% 68,457 


17.3% 


TOTAL 


201.264 100.0% 


181.781 


100.0% 


11,747 


100.0% 394.792 


100.0% 



SOURCE: Chicago Board of Education Reports: RACIAL HEADCOUNT - October. 1963* 

STUDENT SURVEY - November, 1964 * » 
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TABLE IX(b): DISTRIBUTION OF AIL HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS, BY TYPE 

OF SCHOOL AND RACE OF PUPIL: 1963-64 A^D 1964-65 











RACE OF PUPILS 








TYPE OF 


mCKO 


WHITE 


OTHER 


TOTAL 


SCHOOL 


NUMBER 


7. 


NUMBER 


% 


NUMBER 


% 


NLUBER 


% 


























1964 - 


1965 










NEGRO-SEGREGATED 

SCHOOIS 


29,658 


68.07. 


621 


0.9% 


58 


2.7% 


30,337 


26.0% 


WHITE-SEGREGATED 

SCHOOLS 


739 


1.7% 


53,734 


75.3% 


558 


26.3% 


55,031 


47.0% 


INTEGRATED 

SCHOOLS 


13,183 


30.3% 


16,937 


23.8% 


1,506 


71.0% 


31,626 


27.0% 


TOTAL PUPILS 


43.580 


100.0% 


71.292 


100.0% 


2.122 


100.0% 


116.994 


100.0% 








1963 . 


1964 










NEGRO-SEGREGATED 

SCHOOLS 


24,468 


63.8% 


411 


0.6% 


277 


14.6% 


25,156 


22.3% 


WHITE-SEGREGATED 

SCHOOLS 


323 


0.8% 


56,839 


78.3% 


762 


40.2% 


57,924 


51.4% 


INTEGRATED 

SCHOOLS 


13,575 


35.4% 


15,289 


21.1% 


856 


45.2% 


29,720 


26.3% 


TOTAL PUPILS 


38.366 


100.0% 


72.539 


100.0% 


1.895 


100.0% 


112,800 


100.0% 



SOURCE: Chicago Board of Education Reports: RACIAL HEADCOUNT - October, 1963; 

STUDENT SURVEY - November, 1964 
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When pupil segregation is examined by degree, we find Chat at the. elementary 
school level, a greater number and proportion of Negro pupils are attending 
absolutely segregated Negro schools than the number or proportion of white 
pupils who are attending, absolutely segregated white schools. The proportion 
of Negroes in absolutely segregated Negro schools increased from 26.4 percent 
in the 1963-64 term to 29.2 percent this term, or by 2.8 percentage points. 

The proportion of whites in absolutely segregated white schools decreased from 
20.3 percent in 1963-64 to 15.2 percwit this term. r * 

The actual number of Negro pupils in effectively segregated Negro elementary schools, 
increased, but the proportion of Negro pupils in these schools decreased by 1.4 
points. Both the number and proportion of white pupils in effectively segregated 
white elementary schools increased. 

At the secondary level the same pattern of increase in the number of Negro pupils 
and decrease in the number of white pupils holds for absolutely segregated schools^ ^ 
the same pattern of increase in white pupils holds for effectively segregated . - 

white schools. However, whereas the proportion of Negroes in effectively segregated 
schools decreased at the elementary school level, it increased at the high school 
level. Table X gives the distribution of pupils by race and degree of segregation. 

In summary;- there is, increased segr^ation and less. integration of Negro' and' white 
pupils in the public schools of Chicago this term. Negroes are more concentrated 
in Negro-segregated schools; the white racial balance in white-segregated schools 
decreased slightly due to entry of pupils designated as "others"; integration 
that occurred in white- segregated schools this term for the first time resulted 
primarily from entry of "others." One of 166 Negro- segregated elementary schools . 
became integrated this: term.^ It did so due to entry of white pupils. 
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TABLE r(A) : DISTRIBUTION OF ELEHENTART TDBUC SCBOOL FOTIIS 

BY RACE AHD ISGREE OF SEGREGATION: 1963-64 AND 1964-65 



DISTRIBOTIOH OF PDFIIS 

5ERCENTACE 

RACE AM) TYPE OF 1963-64 1964-65 POINT 

SCHOOL ATIEIDED NIMBER. PERCENT NOHBER PERCENT CHANGE 



ALL NEGRO PUPILS IN: 


201.264 


100.01 


210.862 


100.01 ; ' 




SCHOOLS lOOL NEGRO 


53,182 


26.41 


61,631 


29.21 


+2.8 ' 


SCHOOLS 90-99.9X NEGRO 


123,527 


61.41 


126,497 


60.01 


-1.4 


SCHOOLS 90-99.9X NHITB 


669 


0.31 


663 


0.31 


0 


INTEGRATED SCHOOLS 


23,886 


11.91 


22,071 


10.51 


-1.4 


ALL WHITE PUPILS IN: 


181.781 


ioo;oi 


182.366 


100.01 




SCHOOIS lOOX WRITE 


36,833 


20.31 


27,582 


15.21 


-5.1 


SCBOOIS 90-99.9Z WHITE 


108,042 


59,41 


116,206 


63.71 


+4.3 


SCHOOLS 90-99.9X NEGRO 


1,235 


0.71 


1,514 


0.81 


■ -H).! 


INTEGRATED SCHOOLS 


35,671 


19.61 


37,064 


20.31 


■H).7 


ALL "OTHER" PUPILS IN: 


11.747 


loo.ai 


11.256 


100.01 


. ■ " 


NECaO-SEGREGAIED SCHOOLS 


751 


6.41 


673 


6.01 


-0.4 


VmnE^SEGREGAIED SCHOOIS 


2,096 


17.81 


2,063 


18.31 


+0.5 - 


INIEGBATED SCHOOLS 


8,900 


75.81 


8,520 


75.71 


-0.1 



SOmCB: Chicago Board of Education Reports: RACIAL HEADCOUNT - October, 1963; 

STUDENT SURVEY - NOvenber, 1964 
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XABLE X(B); PZSIRIBDTZON OF PUBLIG K ic ff SCHOOL HDPIIS 
BY RiCE AHD IXGKEE OF SEOtEGAIION: 1963*64 AND 1964-65 



DisaaiBUTiow op pvptts 



RACE AND TYPE OF 
SCHOOL ATTENDED 


1963*64 

NUMBBl PERCENT 


1964*65 

NOHBER PERCENT 


fERCENTAGE 

FOBiX 

CHANGE 


ALL NEGRO PUPILS IN: 


38.366 


100.01 


43.380 


100.01 




SCHOOLS 100% NEGRO : 


2,148 


5.6% 


3,758 


8.6% 


+ 3.0 


SCHOOLS 90-99.9% NEGRO 


22,320 


58.2% 


25,900 


59.4% 


+ 1^2 


SCHOOLS 90*99.9% WHITE 


323 


0.8% 


739 


1.7% 


+ 0*9 


INTEGRATED SCHOOLS 


13,575 


35.4% 


13,183 


30.3% 


- 5.1 


ALL WHITE POPn5 TM? 


72.539 


100.0% 


71.292 


100.0% 




SCHOOIS 100%HHHE 


12,115 


16.7% 


5,.32 


8.0% 


- 8.7 


SCHOOLS 90-99.9% WHITE 


44,724 


61.6% 


48,002 


67.3% 


+ 5.7 


SCHOOLS 90-99.9% NEGRO 


411 


0.6% 


621 


0.9% 


+ 0.3 


INTEGRATED SCHOOLS 


15,289 


21.1% 


16,937 


23.8% 


+ 2.7 


ALL "OTHER" PUPILS Mi 


1.895 


100.0% 


2.122 


100.0% 




NEGRO-SEGREGATED SCHOOLS 


277 


14.6% 


58 


2.7% 


•U.9 


WHITE-SEGREGATED SCHOOLS 


762 


40.2% 


558 


26.3% 


-13.9^ 


INTEGRATED SCHOOLS 


856 


45.2% 


1,506 


71.0% 


+25.8 



SOURCE: Chicago Board of Education Reports: RACIAL HEADCOUNT - Oct(4>er, 1963; 

STUDENT SURVEY - November, 1964 
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xh6 bSfidCQiBlC rSpOTf^S Scsv£ SvodSwlCS OH SSCSbsrSuip XCiT wli£ 

20th day in each school year and statistics on the actual nuniber of pu- 
pils in attendance on the days when the headcounts were taken. Three 
problems arose in our attempt to make meaningful conparisona between 
the statistics for the 1963-64 and 1964-65 school years. 

Pirst 9 only the headcount statistics were r^orted by race. The 
membership statistics were reported for totol number of pupils. Secondly^ 
attendance on headcount day in 1964 was less than that on headcount day 
in 19639 despite a report^ ixicrease in school enrollment for 1964. 

Thirds the 1963 headcount statistics included bothA.H. and P«H. kinder- 
garten pupils^ hut the 1964 headcount statistics Included only A Ji. 
kindergarten ptq>ils. P.H. kindergarten piq>ils were not cotnted. 

In order 9 then 9 to meaningfully coopare the data for the two school 
years, a procedure had to be worked out whereby errors could be mfninlred 
as a result of this inconsistency of reporting. Thus, after racial 
designation of a school was known from headcount percentages, we calcu- 
lated estimates of the number of pt^ils in each racial group who were 
absent on the days the headcounts were taken. Estimates were calculated 
on the basis of the percentage which racial groups constituted in each 
school reported i^on on racial headcount day. We assumed that the pro- 
portion of pupils in each racial group absent in each school would he 
about the same as the proportion which that racial group ccaistituted of 
the school’s total population. Our procedure was as follows: For each 
school, we subtract^ the headcount total from the 20th day membership 
total to get the number of pupils absent* We then calculated the pro- 
portion of this absentee figure which each racial group accounted for on 
the basis of their proportion of the headcount totals to get the estimate 
of absentees for each grotq>. The estimates were then added to the head- 
count statistics for each school to get a total enrollment figure by race, 
and to account for P.H. kindergarten piq^ils in the 1964-65 school term. 

The Appendix Table which follows gives the actual number of pupils 
reported by the Board of Education as having been counted, plus our esti- 
mates of the nuniber of pupils who were absent from all schools on the 
days the headcounts were taken. 
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RACIAL DESIGNATION 
AND SCHOOL I£VEL 


TOTAL 
NUMBER KS 
STUDENTS 


NUMBER 
PRESENT 1/ 


ESTIMATED 

ABSENTEEISM 


PERCENT (SB 
TOTAL 


EIEHENIARY: 

X0ZAL ENROLIiffiNT 


OCTOBER. 1963 

2/ 

394.792 yt5JXl ~ 


2/ 

19.105 


100.01 


NEGRO 


201,264 


191,377 


9,877 


51.0L 


WHITE 


181,781 


173,141 


8,640 


46 .OX 


OTHER 


11,747 


11,169 


578 


3.0X 


SECONDARY: 

TOTAL ENROLUffiHT 


112.800 


106,587 


6.213 


lOO.OX 


NEGRO 


38,366 


35,612 


2,754 


34.0X 


WHITE 


n,539 


69,178 


3,361 


64.3X 


OTHER 


1,895 


1,797 


98 


1.7X 


EIEHENTARY: 

TOTAL EmOLUffiNI 


OCTOBER. 1964 

3/ 

404.484 358.047 


4/ 

46.437 


lOO.OX 


NEGRO 


210,862 


187,011 


23,851 


52. U 


WHITE 


182,366 


161,024 


21,342 


45.1% 


OTHER 


11,256 


10,012 


1,244 


2.8X 


SECONDARY: 

TOTAL ENROLWENT 


116.994 


10B.911 


8.083 


lOO.OX 


NEGRO 


43,580 


39,690 


3,890 


37.3X 


WHITE 


71,292 


67,264 


4,028 


60.9X 


OTHER 


2,122 


1,957 


165 


1.8X 


y 

Pupils counted in racial surveys. 

y 

Includes both A.H. and P.M. Kindergarten. 

1 / 

Does not include P.M* Kindergarten. 

y 

Includes absentees from grades 1-8, plus P.H. Kindergarten. 
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^Chairman Powell. This shows that segregation in the schools of 
Chicago increased radically in 12 months. The segregated schools 
have gone from S81 in 1964 to 394 in 1965, and the -chwls with 100- 
j^rcent Nemo population, 45 in 1964 and 54 in 1965. Schools having 
99 percent white were 167 to 175. ^ 

Will you comment on this, please, and without objection, it will go 
mtherecord. - & 

Mr. Willis. Out people have checked that and I might say with 
regard to the pupil segregation point that it has increased, as 1 tbinlr 
1 referred to on page 24r— in the integrated schools in 1963-64 there 
were 301,930 children. In 1965 there was 312,525, or an increase of 
10,605. 

The 100-percent white or Negro schools had a decrease of 913. 

In ^e case of high schools, there was a plus 9,390 pupils in inte- 
grated schools, and a minus 5,199 in the schools of one group. 

For all schools, the enrollment increase was 13,883. 

With req>ect to fewer Negro pupils attending inte^ted schools, 
we tod a check in the elementary schools. It has increased, and in 
high schools it has increased, for a total increase of 4^753. There were 
more eltoentary and more high school children attending integrated 
%hwls in 1964 than in 1963 and we think it will be more in 1965, this 
faU. ’ 

Chairman Powell. Now, you indicated in your testimimy that the 
Negro schoolchildren are culturally deprived. Are you not mnlnTig 
the situatioii worse — I WEnt you to tElk ds eu educator — when you 
deny them an integrated school experience ? 

Mr. Willis. The first suit brought against the board of education 
was brought by parents of white children, and in the document it is 
explained that it refers to Harlan High School. We defended the 
suit and we won it. But we couldn’t prevent the movement of .people, 
we couldn’t control that, and the school has changed considerably in 
5 years. - 

But let me point out, I did not say who is culturally deprived. We 
think that there are many children who are culturally deprived of 
many races, and ethnic groups for that matter. It was in 1955 that 
^ brought together people from the then 10 largest cities in America. 
We began to study a senes of problems. We began with “the world 
of work.?’ 

Incid^tally, that resulted in part at least in the Vocational Act 
approved by the U.S. Congress. That was in 1955. In 1957 we 
tackled the problem, we didn’t know what to label it, but we knew 
that many people were out of work and there was much in-migration 
mto the cities tod we knew that here was a need for special services. 
This resul^ in going to the Ford Foundation and getting a grant 
for the% cities of some $4% million, and various cities began to tackle 
the problem. 

We had great difficulty in labelinjg this effort. It is referred to as 
the gray ’ a^s, the culturally deprived, and I forget how many other 
labels, but the one label that has seem^ to be used continuously is 
the one that we are talking about, the culturally deprived. 

Chairman Powell. In your next to last page of your testimony, 
page 23, 1 would like to start paragraph by paragraph to ask you what 
proc^ures were used. What procedures specifically are you using 
nows ® 
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WiLUS. You are refe^mg to the second paragraph on page 23 ? 

Chairman Powell. Starting with the first one at the top of the page, 
when you say you have continued to experiment with procedures. 

Mr. Willis. Will you refer to what you are doing this summer? 

Dr. Stack. There have been a number of programs which have 
been developed with the specific intention of providing an integrated 
education opportunity for increasing numbers of children. I would 
mention two or three. 

The first one is a permissive transfer program. We have had very 
liimted success with that in the first instance^ but the number of 
children who are taking advantage of it at this time is increasing. 
We had very few elementary children taking advantage. Last year we 
had ^me 600 high school children transferr^ on permissive transfer, 
and in September we anticipate that there will be 948, or at least 948 
have incficated their intention to do so. 

We did initiate a cluster this last year which had, again, rather 
limited acceptance. 

Chairman Powell. How did you notify the parents with regard to 
^e% cluster points? You just testified that the number is almost 
insignificant. 

Dr. Stack. There was an initial notice sent to the child’s parent 
and this was followed by meetings in the school of ^e principal and 
parents, the district superintendent andparente. 

Chairmm Powei^ In the elementary schools, how many Negroes 
have been included in cluster points? 

Dr. Stack. In the elementary schools, in permissive transfer, there 
were 102, 1 believe. 

Chairman Powell. One hundred and two in the city of Chicago? 

Dr. Stack. Yes, sir. There is great reluctance on the part of parents 
of elementary children to go a distance, and as was indicated on one 
of these maps, the distances involved are great and the high school 
children are more mobile. 

Mr. Wmjs. Would you refer to the number of high school children ? 

Dr. Stack. Sui hundred last year. 

^ Chairman Powell. What about the concept of pa 3 ung transporta- 
tion for the poor transferees in an open transfer plan ? TOat about 
that? 

Mr. Willis. This was discussed at great length with the board of 
education and they rejected it. 

Chairman Powell. Is the board of education elected or ^pointed? 

Mr. WniLis. "^ey are appointed. I would like Mrs. Carlson to 
make another point on your previous question. 

Would you refer to ^uth Shore? 

Mrs. Carison. We have suggested and recommended and it has 
been approved W the board of education that we have a plan for South 
Shore which will, or certainly is intended to stabilize the community. 
This plan involves- a numl^r of kinds of things — special class sizes m 
relation to needs of the children. The area is an integrated one. You 
do have some all-white schools, and you do have one that is almost all 
NeOTo, but you have a number that are integrate by, I tliink, any- 
body’s definition. 

The plan includes a special auxiliary staff, a community education 
council, and parent-school community coordinators with specific roles 
to work with parents and nothing but this. 
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It includes a <^trict service, educational service, that would mean 
much, we think in terms of the community and of the school. There 
are all kinds of new special ideas in education that, with money, we 
think we can put into effect to make a difference in an area. 

We do have continuous development of teaching which would in- 
volve the newest kind of technology and machines, and something that 
we would love to have all over the city, but still, as we have indicated, 
we have to have some dollars from someplace beyond what we can. get 
from the property tax at the present moment. 

We necSi a new building for the high school, enough mobiles until 
we can get buildmgs to brmg the class size down to what we are ta-lk- 
ing about, and a community that we think is behind the prc^am and 
will cooperate with the schools whichj of course, we think' is essential. 

hfc. Willis. I might say at this pomt that we are hopefully antici- 
pating the passage of the appropriation bills in connection with Che 
%y/2 billion program. This is going to make a lot of difference. ;jr. 
Stack refenm to the high schools. * 

Dr. Stack. I would like to say also that we have in a number of 
instances made reorganizations of the grades in a given school, or in 
several schools, in order to result in increased integration. At the 
Sp^ and Henderson Schools, just to cite two examples, ^ye have cre- 
ated upper grades — seventh and eighth grade — centers and moved 
Negro children into schools which were attended almost entirely by 
white young^rs, and the schools were located in areas which w«jre 
basically white. This was done also at the Marconi School, and there 
would be a number of examples of this which could be cihia. 

We have also done this through the movement of special education 
pupils out of the Parker School, for example, attended predominanlly 
by Negro c^dren, into the Morrill ana Marquette Schools, which 
were in white communities and attended predominantly by white 
children. 



Chairman Powell. I would like to ask a question. 

What happened to the Hauser plan ? 

Dr. Stack. If you wsmt to refer to this one, we have a report that 
we will file as part of our documents. 

Dr. Lewis. Without having a thing in my hand, we could indicate - 
that the first reconunendation had to do with the so-called cluster 
kind of program. The second one had to do with optimal use of spsee 
which is bemg implemented in terms of the permissive transfer plan. 
There were some suggestions in relation to open enrollment for voca- 
tional schools. This has been done. Also, the use of mobile classrooms 
to further integration or to stabilize, help to stabilize the communky. 
These things have been done. 

One of the recommendations had to do with faculties. We have 
done a number of things here. Decreasing the numiter of transfer 
lists on which a teacher could put his name; instituting a transfer on 
loan procedure. There are a number of things there. We are holding 
a certain percentage of the vacanies, teacher vacancies m each school, 
so that we are thereby delaying transfer of some teachers from inter- 
city schools to other schools. There are a number of things that have 
been done there. 



I would say that some progress has been made on a number of th(»se 
recommendations. I think we are pressed in terms of funds, and when 
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we get into the ^turation program or the additional loaning reser- 
voirs things of this nature we cannot do very mucin 

However, our l^slature did help us this time by increasing the 
textbook allotment, so this should help. 

Mr. "WiLiJS. We have a report to the board which is dated April 29, 
1965. w e have another report, August 26, 1964. This report was in 
1964 [indicating]. The board wanted to know what had come from 
certain sources. This is a compilation of what had been done, recom- 
mended over a long-term period of time. We would be happy to file 
copies of this with the committee. 

Chairman Powell. ’W^t is the purpose of the fact that the board 
voted 8 to 1 against the Armstrong plan in the State of Illinois? 

Mr. Willis. I beg your pardon? 

Chairman Powell, The State of Illinois Legislature passed a bill 
initiated by a member named Armstrong. The b^rd of education in 
Chicago rejected that progr^ by a vote of 8 to 1. 

Mr. Willis. I think that is in error. 

Chairman Powei^ Then correct me and correct the record. 

Mr. Willis. I think that is an error because the board did not vote 
on the Armstrong program in the legislature. It was passed by the 
legislature and signed W the Governor. 

Chairman Powiax. 1 would like to make an announcement that 
•the White House just called me and I am sure that the ladies and 
gentlemen of the press will want to know that the President just 
named the new Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
John Gardner. 

Mr. Pucinski. 

Mir. PucmsKi. I think you have given this committee an impressive 
report of your records in Chicago and have shown that regardless of 
their race, creed, and color, a good education is necessary and you cer- 
tainly have shown this committee what the problems are. 

I wonder if Dr. Lewis would care to develop forther what seems to 
be the heart of your problems here, that is the changing community? 

I gather from her statement that in the case of the one school, Dr. 
Lems mentioned at the time you had planned this school, it had been 
the intention of the board — and all statistics that were made available 
to you indicated that this would be an integrated school, and that 15 
percent of the children in that school or at least 15 percent, would be 
white. In the 2-year period of construction the nemhborhood had 
changed so substantially that when you opened the door the enroll- 
ment there was reduced to only 3-percent white. Is this a common 
occurrence in Chicago?'' 

]>. Lewis. This is a common occurrence. I would also cite a school 
which I believe was mentioned here some time ago. This is not nec- 
es^rily a recent occurrence. I believe it was 1958 when the Harlan 
High School was opened. It was anticipated that the enrollment at 
Harlan, from the way the district was set up, would be 50-percent 
Negro and 50-percent white. The enrollment at Harlan at the present 
time is 9.7-percent white students. This is a common problem of lo- 
cating the school in the peripheral area where you anticipate it is 
earnest to get an integrated community in the school populatW. But 
this does not work that way if white families move out or take their 
children .to private or parochial schools, and that has been the situation. 
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Mr. PucmsKi. I was further impressed with yoim candor and frank- 
ness in saying that you in Chicago have a much higher standard than 
soma of the, perhaps, southern communities of this country in desig- 
nating a school to be integrated or segregated. I was impressed to 
hear you say that in a school of 3,500 children, where you had 350 
white or 10 percent, you considered that, for the purpose of your statis- 
tics, as as^r^ated school. 

You mtme no claims, nor did you try to fool the Congress or school 
board or community or your critics that you had an integrated school 
there^ because, as I gather from your testimony, that standard . not 
sufSLcient to con^itute an integrate school. 

Am I correct in that conclusion ? 

Dr. Lewis. I believe that any conclusion about what constitutes an 
integrated school or a segregated school is an individual concept. 1 
believe that the figures that have been used here in the map have indi- 
cated the 10 percent as an integrated school. I personally feel that — 
well, maybe you don’t want my personal reaction— but I personally 
feel that where children are having an esperience of living and work- 
^ together in a classroom with children of other races, that this is 
important for those children and it may be in 1 dassroom or 20 class- 
rwms, it may be 100 children or 500 clmdren, but I think we are beg^ 
ging a point when we say that a school is s^egated and I think there 
IS a difference between tne segregated and the mtegrated, if it has 350 
children or 10 percent of another race. 

Mr. PucmsKi. In your statement you say — and I presume that this 
isthepoliqrof yourobard — that — 

we do believe it is desirable for cbildren of different races to associate and to 
come to know and understand each other. Bnt this requires children of both 
races. We will continue to experiment toward the end that this association 
may be provided. 

What are you doing in terms of experimentation toward 'hat goal? 

Mr. WiiiiJS. There are a number of things that have been going on 
for a number of years. Chicago schools have always been integrated 
schools, as far as I can find out. But certainly we have bdieved 
and — ^ 

Chairman Powe^. Would you repeat that? I did not hear you 
correctly. You said Chicago schools have always been integrate? 

Mr. Willis. Some, yes. Some. 

Chairman Powell. Oh, some^ 

Mr. PuciNSKi. You mean Chicago has never had any segregated 
schools? 

Mr. Willis. It has never segregated children as such on any basis. 

Chairman Powell. The school board, on March 29, 1958, by a 
vote of 8 to 1, opposed the Armstrong Act. That is contrary to 
what you said. I^t us be honest with each other here today. 

Mr. Willis. I would have to look it up. 

Chairman Powell. I looked it up. 

Mr. PuoiNSKi. Would the gentleman be good enough to hear the 
source of the information? I am kind of puzzled here that the 
pe^le who work with it don’t know. 

chairman Powell. Yes, I am puzzled too, that I find someone that 
does not know what “integration” means. . ' * ' 
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Mxi. PcciNSKi. Mr. Chairnmn, might I suggiest the spokesman 
for the research committee will appear before this committee, and 
perhaps Dr. Willis will be good enough to check his records and give 
us a report of that. 

Chairman Powell. We all agree that he has done research in this 
area. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Dr. Willis, one final question here. What will this 
Federal aid program mean to you, in Gvicago, in terms of improving 
the quality of education in the impoverished area? What plans do 
you have for that ? 

Mr. Willis. We have made extensive plans in terms of being ready 
when the bills are passed, and we can deal with the State or other 
agency as provided in the bill, but certainly we would want to move 
forward and have available more services to teachers and pupils in the 
various schools, and certainly have the serv^ices in relation to the needs 
of pu pils. 

We have suggested, for instance, as a beginning, making school dis- 
tricts much smaller than they are, pouring in services of some 25 people 
in relation to 10,000 children, but not assigned to classes within a 
school. Also, after school classes, smaller classes, special services, 
whether they be medical, or other services. 

I think I should point out that the figures generally used with 
respect to ISTew York City and suburban areas, the indicated expendi- 
ture per pupil is about twice ours. Certainly for $2 you buy what 
y^ou don’t buy for $1. Consequently, with the additional $10 or $13 
million, whatever the money will be, it will be used to purchase more 
services to children. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Finally, the charge has been made, and perhaps this 
is the heart of this investigation, that the School Board of Chicago 
has purposely and willfully gerrymandered school districts, both at 
the elementary and secondary level, in order to perpetuate segregation. 

Would you comment on how you draw up these districts and whether 
or not there is any merit to that charge? 

Mr. Willis. First, I would say that the charge is not true. The 
statement is not true, and I would like to emphasize it in the fir^ place. 

In the second place, the drawing up of districts involves the capacity 
of buildings and involves the numher of children you are dealing 
with. We had an increase of 211,000 children over a period of time 
which involved us in 275 more facilities and so on, and 13,000 teachers. 

But certainly, again, the point is that district attendance area® ’ 
not been gerrymandered, and, in fact, if you want to take , uime, I 
will take you over the streets and show you where the . < 3 fse has been 
done; that is, not in gerrymandering, but in making absolutely certain 
that certain other things would happen that would be the reverse of 
gerrymandering. 

Mr. PuoiNSKi. I have many other ques>tions, but my colleagues, I 
am sure, have some questions and I will yield at this time with the 
ho^ that maybe he will come back. 

Chairman Powell. Would it be possible. Dr. Willis, to come back 
around 5 ;30 or 6 o’clock today ? 

Mr. WniLis. Provided I can get through today. I have to get 
through today. If you say 5 o’mpck and if it is what you and the 
comimttee would like, we will arrange to do so. 
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Chairman Powell. All right. 

Mr. Ayres, do you have a question ? 

Mr. Ayres. Very briefly. Perhaps you don’t have the answer to 
the^ questions at your fingertips, but I do think that there is a basic 
problem, and we have to get this answered. 

You have been a superintendent now for 12 years ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Willts. That is correct. 

Mr. Ayres. What has been the increase percentagewise in thie 
Negro po pulation in Chicago proper where you have jurisdiction? 

Mr. Willis. We have no records to go to except the U.S. Census 
records other than what we did get through an .observation head count 
by teachers during the last two Octobers. But as we look at the census 
record, in fact, we have the figures here and I didn’t use them. I think 
perhaps I can find them. 

That is what happened in the 1960 census in the 5-year-olds and 
under. In the period between 1950 and I960, the umber of white 
children under 5 residing in Chicago decreased by 8 percent, or 22,643. 
I assmne you could divide by 5, and you have 4,000 on an age level. 
During that same period of time, the nonwhite children under 5 years 
of age residing in Chicago increased by 141 percent, or 76,139 children. 
Divide that by 5. 

The problem that you are discuss^ means, in one sentence, you 
have to nave, if you are going to have integration of two, the difference 
in the two. But again, the white children reduced 22,643. This is 
1950 to 1960. The children ^n the census, the nonwhite, increased 
76,139. 

Mr. Ayres. Your recordkeeping in your school system may not 
reflect this in all areas, but you can tell what percentage of the chil- 
dren in grades 1 through 6 were actually born in Chicago? 

Mr. Willis. We have made some spot checks. 

Mr. Ayres. The point is, where do the children come from ? 

Mr. WHiLis. Your reference is to in-migration. We domt have in 
this presentation a great deal on in-migration, but we do know that a 
school of 1,200, or 1,600, would open m September with half of the 
children new to that school in that community and new from out of the 
city in many cases. When we checked the 14- and 15-years-of-age and 
older group that we took out of the elementary schools and we found 
that 25 percent of thp-m came from Mississippi. We found tliat an- 
other high percentage ^me from States adj acent to Mississippi. This 
is the in-imgration. 

While the in-migration is going on, we have out-migration to the 
suburban areas as is happening all over America. Here are the 
figures: 

In 1950, the decade of birth, the population changes, within a single 

X group, in 1910 to 1920, in the period from 1910 to 1920, the non- 
te population, 47,370; 1950, 94,000; 1960, 95,000. But as you go 
up to 1960, the fibres run up to over 200,000. I should put this down 
in a way that you would get it. 

Mr. Ayres. I think as we get into this, it is going to be very impor- 
tant to find out where the increase has come from, and how capable 
they are of fittting into your structure as you are now operating in 
Chicago. 
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Mr. Willis. I should add, Mr. Ayr^s, that I think our city, like 
many other cities in this country, and not all of them, have made u 
tremendous effort using the sources of funds available, pretty gen- 
erally taxes on property, to meet this expanding population in the 
cities of America. It is for that reason that a number of .us believe 
that this Federal bill is a ^ood thing. It is not a city problem alone. 
It IS a State problem, and it is a national problem; that it is due to the 
mobility of people, the urbanization that is going on in our country, 
the technological chants that are taking place, tensicns which results 
these pose the major challenges to education. 

This is what we have been working at and what we are talkine 
about. ^ 

(^airman Powell. Thank you. We would like to have you come 
b^k at 5 o’clock and leave your address with the committee staff so 
they can reach you. 

The neirt witness is Dr. Philip M. Hauser, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology of the University of Chicago and chairman of the 
Advisory Panel on Integration of the Public Schools and author of 
the Hauser report. 

Will you kindly come forward ? 

STATEMENT OP PROP. PHILIP M. HAIJSER OP THE UNIVERSITY OP 
CHICAOO, AND CHAIRMAN OP THE ADVISORY PANEL ON INTE- 
ORATION OP THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Mr. Hauser. As a native and a citizen of Chicago, I should like 
h]^ of all to express my great sorrow about the ugly image which 
Chicago IS acquiring by reason of its' de facto school segregation 
and related problems. ^ ^ 

I should like to point out that in virtually all other realms, and 
especially m r^ect of open occupancy in housing, fair employment 
pmctices, and m health, welfaro, and police practices, among others, 
Chi^go public agencies involved have a relatively good record in 
workmg toward mtegration and equal services and opportunity for 

A^ng the public agencies in only those in the field of education 
has Chicago failed to take the initiative and leadership and press for 
mtegration and improved ^rvices and opportunity for the Negro. 

I cannot, of course, minimize the overwhelming importance of an 
adequate education as a prerequisite for providing the Negro with 
^ual opportunity and preparing him to take his rightful place as an 
American with full rights and obligations of American citizenship. 

Moreover, I cannot claim that all that has been done in the other 
public realms has always been right or the best for we in Chicago, 
along with others, are still fumbling for the right answers in manv 
spheres. 

But I do feel it is important, in the interest of fairness and bal- 
anced perspective to stress the fact that Chicago in realms other 
IS, in general, attempting to meet its public respon- 
sibilities to the Negro community and that Chicago’s record is not 
all one of failure. 

I know that I have been invited to this hearing because I happen 
to have served as a member and chairman of the advisory paW 
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on inteOTation of the public schools. This panel, as you know, was 
established to effect on out of Federal court settlement of a suit, 
'Webb V. The CMcago Board of Ed'ueation in which the plaintiffs 
alleged that there was de facto segregation in the Chicago schools 
and that public education for Negro students was not only separate 
but, also, inferior. 

The panel was given instructions by the board of education to 
analyze and study the school system in particular regard to schools 
attended entirely or predominantly by N^oes, define any problems 
that result therefrom, and formulate and report to this board as 
soon as may be conveniently possible a plan by which any ^uca- 
tional, psychological, and emotional problems or inequities in the 
school system that prevail may best be eliminated. 

The panel delivered its report to the Chicago Board of Education 
on March 31, 1964. The report which has; locally become known as 
the Hauser report- was actually the unanimous report of a five-man 
panel. 

Besid^ myself it included such outstanding men and educators 
as Sterling McMurrin, professor of philosophy at Utah University, 
vice chairman of the panel, and former TJ.S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation; James M. Nabrit, Jr., president of Howard Universit;^ and 
a distinguished lawyer; Lester Nelson, former principal of Scars- 
dale High School and former associate director of the educational 
program of the Ford Foundation; and "William R. Odell, professor 
of education at Stanford University, a former school superintendent, 
and director of the recently completed survey of the Philadelphia 
school system. 

A copy of the report, which I am informed is virtually impossible 
to obtain from the Chicago Board of Education, is appended to my 
testimony. 

Since the report is new about a year and a half old, I shall refrain 
from summarizing it except to say that it makes clear: 

1. That the public schools in Chicago are very much segregated — 
84 percent of the Negro pupils are in all Negro elementary or high 
schools or schools with fewer than 10 percent white. 

2. That Negro teachers are also very much segregated. 

3. That the education available to Negro pupils is by a number 
of measures inferior to that available to whites. Moreover, it became 
apparent, as is more fully documented in the Havighurst survey, that 
the quality of education for white as well as Negro pupils in Chicago, 
leaves much to be desired. I shall be glad to elaborate on the philoso- 
phy, findings and the 13 recommendations in the report if you wish. 

I should like to concentrate in this statement on developments 
since the advisory panel report was submitted to the Chicago Board 
of Education; and to a consideration of the general situation in 
respect of integrating the schools in Chicago. 

The Chicago Board of Education in its r^olution of Au^st 28, 
1963, creating the advisory panel pledged itself to prompfly take 
such action as it may determine is appropriate or required to work 
toward a resolution of any problems and any inequities found to 
exist; and it approved the report in principle within 9 days. 

However, virtually nothing of substance has been done to imple- 
nient the report in the almost year and a half which have lapsed 
since the report was submitted to the board. 
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On the contrary, the evidence has mounted that the general super- 
intendent of schools, Dr. Benjamin C. Willis, is unalterably opposed 
to the implementation of most of the elements of the report. 

Moreover, despite the board’s approval of the report in principle 
and despite the Board’s specific instructions at a number of points, 
the general superintendent has been able to prevent or to sabotage 
the programs which w -re recommended. 

Subsequent to the submission of the advisory panel report it 
should be noted that the Havighurst survey was also completed and 
submitted to the board on November 12, 1964. 

This comprehensive survey of the Chicago schools in which 38 
edu^to^ participated supports the findings and recommendations 
of the advisory panel at ah points of overlap. 

It may be observed that the general -superintendent of schools, 
who insisted on becoming a member of the committee which surveyed 
his stewardship of the Chicago public schools, boycotted the com- 
mittee m its^ work, and has been considerably less than enthusiastic 
about accepting ite recommendations. 

.^ong the things that the general superintendent has failed to 
do IS to provide the information as to what action, if any, has been 
t^en or is contemplated in accordance with the recommendations 
of this panel. 

It is not pc^ible, therefore, for me to recite in detail all that the 
general superintendent has caused to be done or not to be done in 
respect of the advisory panel report. 

It is known, however, that the board of education did create a 
committ^ of the type recommended by the advisory panel — & bi- 
racial frimids of the Chicago schools committee— which was to work 
with the board and the general superintendent on the implementa- 
tion of the panel’s recommendations. 

This cmnmit^ has been misused and abused. For a considerable 
I>ortion of the time which has elapsed since its appointment, it did not 
even have a chairman. When it was used an effort was made to u s e it 
as a rubberstamp for the board and the general superintendent rather 
than in the manner contemplated by the panel. Eecently, in sheer 
disgust, a number of the members of this committee resigneu and they 
have not been replaced. 

Also, finally put into effect, was one experimental cluster plan — ^the 
type of plan recommended by the panel which involved a plan for 
modified open enrollment for three high schools — South Shore, 
Hirsch, and Bowen. 

This was accomplished only over the general superintendent’s pro- 
test; sabotaged in its execution by his subordinates; and then dis- 
rupted after less than a semester’s trial for a new scheme which 
promises to destroy the integration which was effected. 

Thus, only parts of 2 of the 13 recommendations have, to my 
joiowledge, been in any way, implemented, and both of these have 
been alx)rted. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, rather than to attempt to detail what has 
not been done to effect integration of the schools and to improve the 
quality of education in the Negro schools it would be more useful for 
me to point to the reasons for the sad situation which exists. 

In doinjg this I believe that the committee will be alerted to the 
forces which are impeding school integration in Chicago. 
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However, if a blow-by-blow account is desired of the sequence of 
events, as seen by an impartial outside observer, I suggest you obtain 
a copy of the report to the TJ.S. Office of Education on the public 
schools of Chicago, prepared W Prof. John E. Coons, at present at 
the Northwestern University School of Law. 

First of all, it must be recognized that the lilinois State Legis- 
lature has for many years neglected Chicago’s schools and is in large 
measure responsible for the chaotic condition that characterizes the 
relationships between the Chicago Board of Education and the gen- 
eral superintendent of schools. ^ ^ 

The board is set up by the Illinois statute as a separate body politic 
and corporate. Although its members are appointed by the mayor 
of Chicago, the board is essentially an autonomous body, fiscally and 
in its sufetantive actions. 

The statutes leave ill defined the relationship between the board and 
the general superintendent, as a result of which it is often difficult, 
especially with the incumbent general superiiiitendent, to tell who is 
the employer and who is the employee. 

For details about the ambiguities in the Imrd and the general 
superintendent’s duties and the fantastic way in which thty are car- 
ried out in practice, I refer you to the volume, the “School Board 
Crisis — ^A Chicago Case Study.” 

It was written by a well-qualified scholar, Dr. Joseph F>r>ls, now on 
the faculty at the University of Pittsburgh, which he jomstl after re- 
tiring as vice president of the Signode Steel Co. in Chi^go. Dr. Pois 
served as a member of the Chicago Board of Education ior some 5 
years during the tenure of the present general superintendent of 

schools. . . • 1 . 

In addition to the organizational and functional deficiencies in the 
Illinois statutes govemmg the board, the Blinois State^ Lemslature 
has b^n more than niggardly in appropriations for public education. 
As a citizen of Illinois I am ashamed to admit that until the recently 
concluded session of the legislature the great State of Illinois ranked 
47 among the 50 States in effort in respect of the public schools. That 
is, it rai5:ed 47th in the funds per child of school age made available 
for public education in relation to the wealth of the State. 

In assessing the responsibility for the misemble situation in the Chi- 
cago public schools, the badly unrepresentative Illinois State Legisla- 
ture with callous disregard for many of Chicago’s needs, including 
educational needs, must be among the agencies hdd culpable. In :^t, 
the feilure of the Illinois Legislature, as well as other State legisla- 
tures to deal with urban proWems, is what has forced city after city, 
including Chicago to turn to the Federal Government for a^istan^. 

Second, the Chicago Board of Education as a body has failed mis- 
erably to meet the challenge of the contemporary Chicago scene. 
Although the board possesses some competent and conscientious mem- 
bers, as a body it has been characterizea by dynamic inactivity — by a 
lot of motion and commotion but with very little to show for its efforts 
in the way of integrating the schools or improving the quality of edu- 
cation for Negro and other pupils. 

The Chicago Board of Education has been a custodian of the past, 
rather than a leader into the present and the future. It has f ailw to 
grasp the enormity of the changes required in the traditional educa- 
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tional system to meet the requirements of the postwar world. It has 
been more concerned with keeping school costs down than producing 
citizens who can cope with the problems of metropolitanism as a way of 
life. In consequence, although it has been relatively successful in keep- 
ing school budgets low, it has undoubtedly made a major contribution 
to mcreasing the cost of public welfare and relief, the other costs of un- 
employment, the cost of delinquency and crime, and the cost of high 
morbidity and mortality. The Chicago Board of Education has ht- 
eraUy passed the buck to the Cook County Welfare Department, to the 
Chicago and other police departments, to correctional mstitutions, and 
to hospitals and morgues. 

The Chicago Board of Education, despite its reluctant admission of 
the existence of de facto segregation and declared policy for integra- 
tion, has been inept in making its policy stick. Its members have 
been, and are, badly split about the implementation of the advisory 
panel report and the Havighurst survey. The attitude of some board 
members, if not a majority, was recently stated by Mr. Thomas Murray 
on a CBS television show. After claiming that Chicago’s schools are 
more integrated than other cities, he declared that “Chicago is not 
yet ready for more integration.” In this declaration he has joined 
for the historical record the famous declaration of oldtimer Alderman 
Paddy Bauler who held that “Chicago ain’t ready for reform” in other 
contexts; and the State legislator, whose name slips my mind and who 
is probably best forgotten who similarly declared that the Illinois 
State Legislature “is not yet ready for reform.” 

The truth of the matter is that it is not yet clear that a majority of 
the members of the Chicago Board of Education are ready to take the 
initiative and leadership to force the general superintendent of schools 
to obey the law of lUinois (the Armstrong Act), the policy of the 
national administration, and the moral and educational need to inte- 
grate the schools. 

Third, the educational mess in Chicago to a considerable extent can 
be laid at the door of the incumbent general superintendent of schools. 
He is presumably the professional head of the Chic^o public school 
^stem, but he is being pushed and prodded into policies and programs 
into which he should have lead the schools; and he has as yet not been 
pushed very far. He has still to make a public declaration to the 
effect that he is in favor of integrating the schools. He has still to 
e^lain why the only programs he has advocated and instituted, to 
effect integration where the permissive transfer plans (and limited 
ones at that) which he must have known have failed elsewhere as well 
as the three times he inflicted it upon Chicago, de refused to fill the 
post of assistant superintendent for integration, recommended both 
by the advisory panel and the Havighurst survey and placed in the 
budget by the board of education. By reason of a recent special order 
of the board, following the pressures generated by demonstrations in 
the streets, he has finally consented to propose a candidate for the post 
on Au^st 11. But, if he names an assistant superintendent as cowed 
and subservient as his other administrative associates, the action will 
have no significant meaning. 

The general superintendent of schools has been blind to the problems 
of the Negro pupil and has taken refuge in a policy of “good educa- 
tion for all children regardless of color.” This naive stance assumes 
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that education occurs in a vacuum without regard to the social milieu. 
To assume that the problem of race can be ignored in the contemporary 
Chic£»"o setting is to demonstrate trained incapacity to deal with edu- 
cation in the urban community. The incumbent general suj^rintend- 
ent of schools is indeed an example'par excellence of what 'I’horstein 
Veblen had in mind when, more than a generation ago, he referred to 
“trained incapacity” and he is not a,lone among school superintendents 
in his trained inability to come to grips with contemporary school prob- 
lems.- Education has become so important in the contemporary world 
that, to paraphrase Clemenceau, it can no longer be entrusted to the 
educationalists. 

Finally, the fourth factor in the educational mass in Chicago is to 
be found in the attitudes of civil disobedience among some parts of 
Chicago's population, and apathy on the part of others. Much is 
being made these days of the civU disobedience of the demonstrators 
in Chicaw, white and Negro, who have taken their grievances to the 
streets. But there is civil disobedience to be found also in the Illinois 
State L^islature which has refused for decades to make itself a 
representative body and to head Chicago’s needs, including her edu- 
cational needs. There is civil disobedience among members of the 
board of education who are refusing to follow national policy and 
Illinois law to integrate the schools. There is civil disobedience in 
the general superintendent’s <^ce in also refusing tx> foUow national 
policy and Illinois law. There may be collaborative civil disobedi- 
ence among the board of education and the general superintendent of 
schools in the “under the table,” md possibly illegal, deal effected in 
the renewal of the general superintendent’s contract. The courts, it 
is to be hoped, will soon decide this one. There was civil disobe^- 
ence in southwest Chicago when white parents literaUy stormed the 
city hall when they were faced with the, to them, horrifying prospect 
of eight honor roll Negro students invading what they regard as 
their high school (Regan) . There is civil disobedience in the attitude 
made explicit by the le^er of the real property owner asswia- 
tions in the Southwest side of Chicago in declarmg that “It is a 
God-given right of parents to select the religion and race of the chil- 
dren with whom their cliildren will associate in the public schools.” 
(This is in a radio debate with me on WIMD, Chicago.) 

I cannot condone any form of civil disobedience. But I can better 
understand the civil msobedience of the white and N^ro citizens 
in Chicago who are desperately attempting to get rid of the incum- 
bent general superintendent or school when I see the civil disobedi- 
ence of the State legislature, of the board of education, of the general 
superintendent, and of the wliite supremacists and racists in Chicago. 

^e general superintendent of schools. Dr. Benjamin C. Willis, has 
become the symbol of segregated schools not only to his detractors, 
white and Negro but, also, to his supporters. His recent under-the- 
table reappointment was heralded fy many as a great victory for 
white supremacy. His refusal to integrate the schools and his silence 
on the subject which I hope will be broken here this morning — ^a 
statement from him is long overdue — ^has made him the champion 
of racists in Chicago as well as the devil of the civil rights movement. 

A few final perspectives. The State legislature, the board of edu- 
cation, and the general superintendent of schools are not responsible 
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for segregated schooling in the ^nse that they did not create it. De 
facto segrejgation in the schools is the product of segregated housing 
and the nei^borhood school policy. Keedless to say, complete inte- 
gration of Chicago’s schools is not possible with present patterns of 
segregated housing— -a pattern reinforced by the State legislature’s 
failure to pass open occupancy legislation. But it is possible to do 
more than nas been done and this is what the shouting is all about in 
(^cago. The Illinois State Legislature, the Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion, and the general supe]^tendent of schools are culpable and guilty 
of at leasi immoral, if not illegal, behavior for their parts in the failure 
to int^rate the schools at least at those points where integration is 
feasible. 

A word about the neighborhood school policy. One of your wit- 
nesses is a meddling mother of an oigamzation known as MOMS 
(Mothers Opposed To Meddling in the ochools) . She may not rec^- 
nize that she also is meddling, which is her right and privilege. She 
is here, she aimounced in advance, to defend the neighborhood school 
policy— a policy that has become sacred, curiously enough, to those 
opp(i«ed to integration. We have abandoned the neighbomood school 
policy in many places— what else is the consolidated sphool ? Affluent 
or religious parents have for generations bypassed the neighborho^ 
school to send their children to private and parochial schools. The 
crocodile tears about the good old neighborho^ school might be more 
convincing if they were not pouring down the faces of the same people 
who in other respects and on other fronts, especially housing, are 
opposing int^ration. 

I shall conclude these brief remarks by expressing the hope that if 
enough local intellectual and moral leadership cannot be mustered to 
do the job, the Federal Government will intervene as necessary to 
achieve integrated and hdgh-quality education for Chicago’s children 
and children in other cities. It is a curious thing that those who 
scream the loudest against Federal intervention are the very persons 
who by their callousness and inaction force it. So has it been on maiw 
fronts in the history of the United States. So is it now in public 
school education. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, may I say I appreci- 
ate this opportunity to be heard on the subject which in my judgment 
is perhaps the most significant domestic subject which races this 
N’ation. 

The future of not only many millions of Americans, but I tbink 
without question the foture of the cities of this Nation, and the future 
of the United Sta^ itself, may well hinge on whether or not we are 
successful in providing an adequate education to all of our citizens. 

I should like, as I say, to deal with some of the materials tli^t have 
just been presented by the superintendent of schools. Dr. Benjamin C. 
Willis. 

Questions were raised, for example, about the number of children 
per class^m. I read from appendix A of the report to the board 
of education by the advisory panel on integration of the public schools, 
which I might say, Mr. Chanman, has b^me locally known as “the 
Hauser report,” but it was actually the report, the unanimous report, 
of a five-member panel, the other four of whom are very distinguished 
citizens and educators. The appendix to the report indicates as of 
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the fall of 1964: the pnercentage of elementary schools with overcrowd- 
ing or underutilization of rooms by whether the school was white, 
integrated^ or Negro. White elementary schools were those with all 
white pupils or with fewer than 10 percent Negro and so on. At white 
schools in only 12 percent was the ratio of students to rooms 35 and 
^er; whereas, the percentage was 40 per^nt for the Negro schools. 
That is, the contrast between Negro and white schools on an overcrowd- 
ing was 40 versus 12 percent. 

Contrarywise, 46 percent of the white schools averaged fewer than 
30 pupils per room, in contrast with only 15 percent for the Negro 
schools. 

I think those are f^res as of September of 1964 which have not 
been modified appreciably since, and should be available to the com- 
mittee. They are in the advisory panel report. 

Chairman Powell. Without objection, the Hauser report shall be 
included in the committee record as an appendix. 

Mr. Hauser. Mr. Chairman, I regret I can give only one copy of 
this report to the committee, because I am out of them. I understand 
they are very difficult to get from the board of education, but I should 
think that the superintendent of schools can get them available for 
every member of the committee. 

Chairman Powell. We have one ourselves^ and we will use thie one 
we have. Thank you. 

Mr. Hauser. Now, some reference w'as made to the fact that in 
Chicago all of the teachers are qualified and certificated. In one sense 
this is true, Mr. Chaiman, but the superintendent of schools might 
have pointed out that if you consider the elementary schools that are 
white as I have defined them, and in the better neighborhoods as 
measured by the educational status of the people who live in the 
neighborhood^ in only 5 percent of these white schools were there 
teachers holding temporary appointments to the schools; whereas, in 
contrast, with that 5 percent, the percentage of teachers holding 
temporary appointments were 41 percent, more than 8 times as high in 
the Negro schools with neighborhoods of lower education status. 

The superintendent of schools might have pointed out that if you 
consider teachers with 5 or more years of experience, and these num- 
bers are also contained in the appendix to this report, in the white 
schools, in the high-education status neighborhoods, 88 percent, and 
in medium-education ^tus 90 percent of the teachers had 4: or more 
years of experience. In contrast with that 90 and 88 percent, in the 
Negro schools of low-education status neighborhoods, only 28 percent 
of the teachers had 5 years or more of experience. 

The superintendent of schools might have pointed out with respect 
to teachers with master’s degrees or better, an mdicationof what train- 
ing the teachers had, that in the white schools, in the better neighbor- 
hoods, 28 percent of the teachers had master’s degrees; and only about 
one-third of that percentage, 10 percent, was to 1^ found in the Negro 
schools in low-education status neighborhoods. 

In fact, Mr. Chairman, may I say that after hearing the presentation 
of the superintendent of schools, it might occur to you as well as to 
your colleagues on the committee to wonder why 10,000 to 20,000 people 
demonstrated in the streets of the city of Chicago yesterday about the 
problem of de facto segregation and the quality of Chicago’s educa- 
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tion. It must occur to you to wonder how come, after hearii^ this 
glowing rej)ort of progress in the Chicago schools, that the city of 
Chicago is literally tom in two over not only this issue but the super- 
intendent of schools himself. I regret to bring personalities into this 
situation, but you cannot discuss the situation of the Chicago schools 
without discussing the general superintendent, who has become hhn- 
self a major bone of contention and a major element of controversy. 

I was about to go down some of the other points^ because I think 
the committee is entitled to the facts of toe situation, that did not 
come out in your questioning of the superintendent of schools. , The 
superintendent also made reference to his participation in the pro- 
-am designed to improve education for the children of culturally 
deprived background, and made reference to the JFord Foundation 
grant and toe Ford Foundation studies. 

You might, when the superintendent returns, ask him why it is 
that, certainly up until a few montlis ago, no report has ever appeared 
on what happened on that project in the city of Chicago. 

Chairman Powell. No report has appeared as regards the $4,- 
500,000 of the Ford Foundation report ?. 

Mr. Hauser. That portion to be s^nt in the city of Chicago;. yes. 
And why it is the Ford Foundation threatened to withdraw the funds 
a year or so ago, as was indicated in toe public press. I thhik that 
the committee might b® inter^ted in his answer to that question. 

Chairman Powell. We will so inquire of Dr. Willis when he 
returns. 

Mr. Hauser. I was astonished to hear the superintendent and his 
colleagues refer to the “cluster” plan and toe one emeriment with it, 
thr^ Chicago high ^hools on the South Side, as if this were toeir 
achievement toward integration. I was astonished because this one 
experiment was done over the bitter protest of the superintendent of 
schools. 

Although I don’t have time to elaborate on this, I might refer you to 
firsthand experiences of representatives of SECO — the Southeastern 
Community Organization of Chicago. The superintendent’s asso- 
ciates in every respect sabotaged this plan and have now virtually 
killed it with the new propossd they have for the South Shore FGgh 
School which, in effect, may maintain segregation in that part of the 
city of Chicago. 

It is astonishing to me that in an appearance before this committee 
that is attompting to get at the factSj that the superintendent shoiild 
take credit for something that was literally forced down his throat, 
and ^ a matter of fact has been, as I repeat, sabotaged. The facts 
on this are quite clear. 

Chairman Powell. It is amazing to me. Dr. Hausdr, that he would 
even go so far as to boast that 102 pupils of the elementary schools 
have been affected by the plan. How many pupils are there in the 
city of Chicago? 

Mr. Hauser. There were 290,000 in toe elemental^ schools in 1964. 
W®lli the superintendent of schools might have pointed outj and he 
didnx, and this presumably is a hearing on de facto segregation, that 
90 percent of all of the pupils in Chicago’s elementary school, 90 
percent of all of toe Negro pupils, are in ml-Negro schools or schools 
having fewer than 10 percent whites. 
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It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, this was an astonishing oversight 
on the part of the superintendent of schools in a hearing on de facto 
segr^ation. 

He might also have pointed out that 84 percent of all of the chil- 
dren in Chicago’s public schools, in the elementary schools and high 
schools combined, are in ali-l\egro schools or schools having fewer 
than 10 percent white children. 

Reference was made, incidentally, Mr. Chairman, in response to your 
question about what had happens about the proposal, one of the 
recommendations of the so-calim Hauser report, to pay transportation 
for children who might be based not to achieve integration, mind you, 
but to ett’ect optimal utilization of school space. I want to stress that, 
Iwause the segr^ationiste in Chicago have distorted the recommenda- 
tions of the Panel by claiming that we have recommended busing of 
students to achieve integration. This is not true. It is either delib- 
erate distortion or an indication of how bad Chicago’s public educa- 
tion has been, because adults can’t read and understand the report. 

"What we did recommend was that in those cases where schools were 
much overcrowded, and these are both hTegro and white schools, that 
children, white or Negro, be bused to the neare'-t underutilized school, 
white or Negro, to achieve optimum utilization of the school plant. 
Under such circumstances, the poor children should be given free 
transportation bjr the board of Vacation, because this would be for 
the benefit of the board. 

Now, the superuitendent of schools, you might question him about 
that when he returns, did mention that this was discussed by the board 
of education and turned down. Mr. Chai 'man, I feel that you and 
your colleagues ai*e entitled to know that this proposal was tum^ 
down by the Chicago Board of Education on recommendation of the 
superintendent of schools who w^ here and di^^t tell you that. 

I should like to point out that in connection with the administrative 
actions which the superintendent is contemplating, in increasing the 
number of district superintendents, that this would divide the city of 
Chicago into perhaps twice as many districts, and it might actually 
freeze into being such segregated j^ttems that now exist. It would 
be lamentable if such a reorganization of the Chicago schools were 
permitted, particularly by a lameduck superintenfat— -as you know, 
his contract has b^n renewed with an under-the-table deal which may 
be ill^al, jmd I will have more to say about that in a moment. I would 
submit that it would be just one of tne most, shall I say, overt forms of 
civil disobedience that you might see. 

Now, I would like to leave these questions, if I may, Mr. Chairman, 
and make what is in essence a summary of my opening statement, which 
is before you. 

I must confe^, first of all, that I am a Johnny-come-lately. I had 
nothing to do with the Chicago public schools and knew literally noth- 
ing about them except I was a graduate of Chicago elementary schools 
and a graduate of high school before the present superintendent’s 
time. I did mana^ to get to a university and I have been teaching at 
the University of Chicago for many years. 

I was literally dragged into this situation by the superintendent of 
schools himselfj who, on a long-distance telephone call, when I was on 
the west coast, msist^ that I become a memW of the Advisory Panel 
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set up by the plantiffs and the board of education, the defendants, in 
a Federal court case in which the plaintiffs alleged de facto segregation 
and inferior quali^ of education for the Negro children. 

I was dragged into this, and I must say X ^vas horrified by what I 
found. I have found myself in the center oi' controversy ever since 
from which, ]Mr. Chairman, I don^t mind saying as a human being 
I wish I could extricate myself, but it has not lieen possible. I think 
the main things found by the Panel 

Chairman Powell. What time do you have to leave? 

Mr. Hauseb. I don’t have to leave here until 1 o’clock. 

Chairman Powell. That is 1 o’clock today. We have to stop soon 
under the rules of the House. 

Mr. Hauser. I can summarize what I have to say in 20 minutes. 

Chairman Powell. Do you mind if inembers of the committee 
interrupt you as I have ? 

Mr. Hauser. Any time. I am not handicjipped either by a manu- 
script or by a lot of assistant and associate superintendents. 

Mrs.^ Mink. Since we do not have an oppoitunity to prevail upon 
you this afternoon, I do have one question which I want to explore 
with you. 

My main interest^ in this whole area of do fiicto ^rogation is the 
matter of the inferior quality of instruction that inevitably residts 
from any ty^ of segregated educational ^^stem. 

Now, you nave pointed out some very interesting facts which we 
were not able to get from the earlier witness, which I think need to 
be amplified even further. 

For instance, the teacher-pupil ratio figures which you gave, to wit, 
that 12 percent of the white schools had 35 and more students, whereas 
in the Negro schools, 40 percent had more than 35 students, ^uld 
you tell us what percentage of the white schools had less than 32 
students as compaim to the percentage in the Negro schools which had 
less than 32 stuaemts, since 32 is the average tejicher-pupil figure which 
has been presented to this committee ? 

Mr. Hauser. The actual facts as presented in this appendix to this 
documpt are based on mformation made available by the board of 
education, .of course, to the advisory panel. I regret I can’t answer 
your question because of the class intervals which they made available 
to us. I majr say the difficulty this committee has experienced in 
getting statistics from Dr. Willis is not unique. The Chicago’s Board 
of Education has been trying this for 12 years without too much suc- 
cess themselves. And I am not just sputtering.^ I refer you to the public 
records. But if you take the schools with under 30 children per room 
there are 46 percent of the white schools that have fewer than 30 
students, as compared with 15 percent of the Negro schools. That is 
46 percent versus 15, at the breaking point 30. 

Mrs. Mink. Are we talking about the elementaiy scliools? 

Mr. Hauser. Yes, the elementary schools. This is ratio now of 
pupils per usable classroom in the school. ]!?ow actually some sta- 
tistics you may get from the supermtendent are averages based not 
only on the classroom teachers but, also, the counselors and other 
personnel. We have been playing a game of button, button, who has 
the button with statistics for years, Chairman. But if you talk 
about how many pupils there are and how many usable classrooms. 
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17 percent of the white schools have fewer than 25 children per 
room. And that was only true of 3 percent of the Negro schools. 

In fact, I don’t have time to elaborate on the findings, but there 
can be no question that schools in Chicago are not only segregated, 
education for Negro children is not only separate, it is unequal. 
It is inferior. 

Mrs. Mink. Could I pursue that point without going into the de- 
tails or the percentages. Is this the same type of percentages that 
you found in the ratio of the counselors and the noninstructional 
staff ? Was thi s kind of percentage also true ? 

Mr. Hauser. We don’t have in our report any figures on that. 
We did not obtain them from the board of education. But obviously 
the Negro schools have more such personnel, because of the higher 
ratios of the children per room. 

Mrs. Mink. What about the library facilities? Did your report 
go into the adequacies of libraries ? 

Mr. Hauser. There is not too much difference. Except there the 
figures are illusory, 'because the turnover rates are so much higher 
in the N^ro schools it takes a much larger volume of books, to 
have the same ratio of books per pupil during a semester. 

Mrs. Mink. In your teacher certification, where you said 41 per- 
cent of the teachers in the Negro schools were temporary appoint- 
ments, to what do you attribute this? Is this a policy of the board 
of education or is this a happenstance situation or what? Or did 
this come about as a result of a rule or regulation? 

Mr. Hauser. This is attributable to the following circumstances. 
First, undor the Illinois statutes, teachers have seniority rights with 
respect to selecting their schools. Second, the system has grown up 
in Chicago public school ^stem, and may I say this is true elsewhere, 
that gives the teachers with seniority the right to select their schools. 
As a result, Mr. Chairman, from the standpoint of the legislative 
function of this committee, I would like to stress this thing, because 
it has a generic implication beyond our situation in Chicago. We 
couldn’t devise a more crazy quilt way of trying to educate our 
children if we tried. Because consider what we do for the children 
that a,rfl in the most privileged neighborhoods in our suburbs, with 
apparently highly educated parents and books, and magazines, and 
trips to Europe. We spend twice as much per capita on those 
children in public schools as we do on the city child, white or Negro. 
Then we get into the Negro situation, and what happens? Again 
you couldn’t do this any worse if you deliberately set out to . do a 
stupid thing. It is teachers with the most training and the most 
experience under our present system, that are put into the communi- 
ties which need them the least. The children with the under- 
privileged backgrounds, by rea^n of an incrustation of procedures, 
to which the incumbent superintendent of schools has been party 
without protest for at least 12 yeans — these teachers in the schools 
which have the most severe problems, are mostly the novices that 
have just completed their own training. They have no experience, 
and they take the only job that they can get, as they enter the system. 

I think this is something which ])resumably, if we can’t muster 
enough local intelligence and local morality, the Congress of the 
United States might want to help control. 
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Chairman Powell. Mr. Pucinski is from Chicago, and in executive 
session yesterday, he brought up the idea which the staff is working 
on, that we provide a bonus, a Federal bonus to get teachers to go 
into the economically culturally deprived areas, to get paid extra 
with Federal funds. 

Do you think well of that idea? 

Mr. Hauser. This is a complex matter, and our report deals with 
it, and I would say that there should be incentives. I am certainly 
m favor of the principle that the better teacher ought to be attracted 
to where she is needel the most. But the Teachers’ Union is against 
extra pay for working in such areas. However, it is possible W 
many devices, some of which we discuss in the panel report, to provide 
incentives to teachers so that they will go to the schools which need 
them the most. You can pay them for extra training for teachiim 
in schools of 12 kind. You can pay them for a longer day. You 
can give tl* . iiier classes. You can give them among other things 

re are many kinds of incentives, 
here the superintendent of schools of Chicago 
something to straighten this out, and this was 
ago, he' issued an edict to the teachers which re- 
-.ority rights. He tried to use a stick instead of a 
carrot ana was faced with a possible teachers’ strike. This is 
another evidence, may I say, of the administrative ineptitude of the 
gentleman who iiddre^ed you here today. He has become a major 
issue, and I stress this, he is the country’s primary example, par 
ei^llence, of what Thorsten Veblen had in mind a generation ago 
when he talked about “trained incapacity.” I think we have a 
generic problem here because this is also true of other school super- 
intendents. 

If I may say so, Mr. Chairman— and I hope I will get at least 
5 or 10 minutes to summarize the forces with which this committee 
must contend, to deal with the problem of urban education, includ- 
ing integrated and high equality education — that education has be- 
come so important that, if I may paraphrase Clemenceau, it can no 
longer be entrusted to the educationists. 

I am glad to see the “meddling mothers,” from the “moms opposed 
to meddling,” represented here. 

]^ay I say that I am not at all disparaging them. I have as much 
respect for motherhood as anybody, and I certainly am not dis- 
paraging meddling, because I think it is not only their right to 
meddle, but alsoi their obligation. I think it is rather lamentable 
and laughable that these mothers should have so little insight and 
so little sense of humor, as to call themselves “moms opposed to 
meddling” in the schools. Fortunately, they are here to meddle, 
and they should be. If they weren’t meddling, they would in effect 
be disinterested mothers and incompetent citizens. So I hope you 
will forgive the name they have given themselves and listen to them 
carefully later, 

Mr. Pucinski. At that point. Doctor, I understand that the goals 
of this organization is to k^p people from meddling in the school 
system, but they are exercising their right of course, as citizens, to 
tnr. I think the testimony of the lady will probably show that 
she knows as much about the school operations as any citizen, you 
or I, in Chicago. 
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Mr. Hauser. I think that is wonderful, and I am saying I am de- 
lighted they are here to meddle. When I said “meddling” now, I think 
one of the obligations of citizenship is to manifest interest in the 
schools and to take a role in connection with it. Many citizens of Chi- 
cle are doing this. Ten to twenty thousand did it on the streets of 
Chicago yesterday, because they feel that they have exliausted their 
opportunities around the conference table. I am not opposing these 
mothers being here. I think that th^ should be heard. £ would like 
to say, though, that in respect to their great defense of the neighbor- 
hood school, you may want to look carefully into the fact that the peo- 
ple who are weeping the most about the neighborhood school policy, 
may 1^ shedding crocodile tears, because the same organizations are 
opposing integration on the other fronts, es^cially housing. 

These same organizations bitterly opposed open occupancy legisla- 
tion. The sacrosanct neighborhood school has always been bj^assed 
by affluent people who sent their children to parochial schools and to 
private schools. What have we done with the consolidated school 
system throughout this land but abandon the neighborhood school 
policy? 

There is nothing sacred about it, and certainly nothing as sacred as 
gettmg high-quality education, and providing every child with an op- 
portuiuty to stand on his own feet. 

Ohairman Powell. I think it is time for us to give up the concept 
of the neighborhood school and go for good schools. This committee 
smee I have been the chairman, with the cooperation of the Eepub- 
licans and Democrats has upped the educational commitment of the 
Pederal Government from $4.50 million a year to $5.2 billion as of 
January 1. 

Mr. Hausis- If I might have about 5 uninterrupted minutes, I am 
at the point where I should like to point out that in my judgment there 
are four major factors that account for the sad mess of Chicago’s pub- 
lic schools. I think these are the kinds of things that may have im- 
port for possible legislation and administrative action on the Federal 
level. 

May I say first of all, as a native of the city of Chicago and as a citi- 
zen, tliat I must express profound sorrow that Cliicago is getting such 
a dismal image throughout the Nation about the segregation and poor 
quality of its education. ^ I would like to point out that other public 
agencies of the city of Chicago are as a matter of fact going down the 
right road in doing all that they can with respect to integration, and 
providing equality of opportumty for all of our citizens, including our 
Negro citizens. I think that it is a mistake to feel that the picture of 
Chicago is that represented by our school board situation and our 
superintendent of school situation. Tliis is particularly a black mark. 
But one ought not to confuse the reputation of the city of Chicago be- 
cause of this one agency. 

I am not gainsaying the importance of education. Nothing is more 
important. But in the field of open occupancy legislation, the city 
council has taken action. Our police department and welfare depait- 
ment and many other functions are valiantly working at the problem. 
We are not always right, and they have not always done the best 
thing, for who knows the best answers, and we are often fumbling in 
Chicago, as we are elsewhere. But among our public agencies in only 
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the board of education and the superintendent of schools do we have 
this outrageous situation with respect to opportunities for our Negro 
citizens. 

Nov. the four factors that I think are responsible for it are these: 

If you ask the question of culpability, the board of education and the 
superintendent of schools didn’t create this. Tliey are neither bright 
enough nor powerful enough to have done it. This is the product of 
the normal settlement patterns, the product of housing segregation 
and the neighborhood school policy. The board of education and the 
superintendent of schools — and I am going to point to two other cul- 
prits — are responsible, however, and are culpable in what little has 
been done to correct the situation they inherited. 

I repeat almost nothing has been done, despite the distorted recital 
that you had from one of the associate superintendents of schools. 

Practically nothing has been done to work toward integration. 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, I was delighted to hear the beautiful 
plmases of the superintendent of schools expressed to this conunittee 
imder the duress of his appearance here. This is the first time in 12 , 

years have I heard him say anything positive in behalf of integration 
of the schools. This is the first time to my knowledge that he has 
j)ublicly supported integ’ation and even then he didn’t say it as posi- 
tively and succinctly and clearly as “I believe in the integr^ion of the 
schools,” anymore than he was clear and precise about retiring when 
he reached retirement age under the terms of the under-the-table con- 
tract that has been given him. 

Now the four factors responsiblo for segregated and inferior educa- 
tion : First, culpable in the situation was the fllinois State Legislature. 

We hear a lot about civil disobedience these dajs, but, Mr. Chairman, 
chdl disobedience in Illinois starts with the Illmois State L^slature. 

The statutes creating the board of education and the superintendent 
of schools are ill defined, the relationships between the two are so 
ambiguous that often unless you have a program you cannot tell who 
is the employer and who is the employee. 

Now the Illinois State L^islature, I say, is exercising in effect, a 
form of civil disobedience, not only because for decades have they 
failed to make themselves representative of the people of the State of 
Illinois, but they have failed miserably in the allocation of funds for 
public education. 

As a citizen of this State, I am ashamed to admit in public that 
the great State of Illinois, until the last legislative session, ranked 47th 
among the 50 States m effort— that is, in appropriations for public , 

education per child of school age in relation to the wealth of the State 
of Illinois. 

To me, gentlemen, this is a form of civil disobedience that might 
rank with, and perhaps outrank the civil disobedience of people who 
march in the streets. 

I want to turn next to the board of education itself. There are 
conscientious members on that board — very hard working, dedicated, 
and intelligent memibers. But as a body, it is inept. The board of 
education which plec^ed itself to adopt the recommendations of this 
report so far as feasible, and the survey which followed it, has for a 
year and a half now been char'^cterized by dynamic inactivity. It 
had lots of commotion, and nothing has happened, either with respect 
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to the so-called Hauser report or -the survey. I think what was in- 
volved was given away by one of the members, of the board of educa- 
tion, the vice president of the Chicago Board of Education, who a few 
days ago on a CBS program said, after claiming that Chicago was 
more integrated in the schools than other cities, “Chicago is not yet 
ready for more integration in the schools.” 

I refer to Thomas Murray, vice president of the board of education. 
Thomas Murray’s name now c^ go down in history along with Paddy 
Bauler, who said “Chicago ain’t yet ready for reform,” some years 
ago in connection with crime scandals; and a State legislator whose 
name I don’t remember, who is better forgotten anyway, who just in 
this last session said that the State legislature isn’t ready for reform. 

I want to turn next to the superintendent of schools. You heard 
him here this morning. This was a session on the de facto segregation. 
He didn’t even tell you to what extent segregation exists in the Chicago 
schools and the figures I gave you were for 1964. The Chicago Urban 
League contends s^regation has grown worse since then, and a mem- 
ber of the board who has made an analysis of his own, says it is some- 
what less. I haven’t had time to go mto details, but the committee 
can talce it for granted segregation now is approximately the same as 
it was in 1964. 

About 90 percent of our children are still in segregated elementary 
schools, white dnd Ifegro. 

The foi^h cidprit 1 think is the apathy of part of the public itself, 
plus the civil disobedience of our segregationists and white suprema- 
cists. 

The superintendent of schools in Chicago, Mr. Chairman, has be- 
come a gunbol of segregation, not only to his detractors, of whom I am 
obviously one. I have become biased in the year and a half since I 
have been dragged in the situation, and I admit this. 

I think Chicago is paying a fearful price for his continued presence. 
Not only have his detractors come to regard him as a symbol of segre- 
gation but he has also become a gunbm of segregation to his ardent 
supporters. I received mail after the board of education reappoint^ 
him for 16 months with this under-the-table agreement that proclaimed 
his reappointment as a victory for white supremacists. 

Those are the four forces at which you must look. 1 think there is 
no problem that is more serious in our contemporary life, because I 
think that the United States basic tenets as a democracy are at stake. 
Unless we can find a way to provide an adequate education for our 
newest newcomers to metropolitan United Stetes, who are predomi- 
nantly now the Negro, after three and a half centuries on this conti- 
nent, we face the prospect of a caste ^stem and of the undermining 
and the destruction of what has been our two major contributions to 
the history of man, namely, the demonstration of an open society and 
the aemonstration that we can achieve imity out of diversity. 

Chairman Powell. Wliat do you suggest for all big northern cities? 
What do you suggest as a method of changing this sorry picture? 

Mr. Hatjser. I have these types of proposals in mind. I think the 
mere fact that this committee astutely is holding hearings on this sub- 
ject may in itself have a beneficial effect to make people reexamine 
their souls. 
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Powell The first time that he has made the statement 

for *ho first time in 12 years, is 

^orommito should be congratulated. It is the first 
ome Kiiat r have heard Dr. WiJhs say anything in 12 years, in favor 
of mt^ation, and I would say it is longoverdueT ^ 

second, I would th^ that since t^e Federal Government is now 

public education, and may I say by the same 
di^^dience of State l^slatures that have not repre- 

™“o™nSt Shlfs^^ 

^ai^an PoTmx. We have that same problem in New York Citv. 

^bat is true of welfare and housing and now educa- 
« liHi bipg that the Federal Government can do, is put 

a little backbone mto the boards of education and a little backbone into 
the supermtPndente of schools, instead of foi'ing local people with 
d^ontot^^ m the streets to push them into programs and policies 
mto which they as professionals should be presumably leading their 




no program, nomoneyc 

Chai^an Powell. That was my policy in 1954, which is now the 
law of the land, of withholding Federal frads where there is segrega- 
?r ^ u I l^bis amendment in 1954 on the suggestion of Thurgwd 

MarshaU, who is now Solicitor General, or will be when he is «>n- 




^ rr • I w ouutu, Duc €110 ou States 

? Union— that where there is segregation. Federal funds shall 

be withheld. 

personally, to pursue this as far as I can, and I 
think this IS a weapon that we can use in New York, Chicago, Los 
Angeles, and everywhere. 

hi ^ Hauser I am reluctant to see this happen for obvious reasons, 
buUhis may^ what is necessary to educate boards of education. 
Cmainnan Powell. Five billion dollars a year is at stake. 

Mr. Hauser ]\fey I suggest another thing that I think is of major 

nnnTT.5I.TIPA \XTck potto X T , • -■ 




Y wuuitwuli lb certainly necessary, i mignt say 
a^m ^ere, the great State of Illinois, whose miserable legislature just 
jrefused to appropnate funds for compensatory education, in tk» session 
]ust closed doesn’t represent people of Illinois, and I would hope the 
new legislature will in 2 years do better. But just as we need coni- 
^nsatory legislation to make up for the deprivation of people who 
have been impoverished and who have been denied their full rights of 
American mtizeiiship and opportunity, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to submit that we ne“d a massive program of corrective education — 
that is, wrrective education in order to get the dommant white society 
nd of the outmoded, distorted images and stereotypes of ' e American 
JN^ro. 1 think the problem at this point is we need a massive program 
and. probably at least as much money for corrective education as we do 
for ^mpensatory education, because our white citizenrv in many 
pomts are ]ust brainwashed into beliefs that are just witch’s myths. 
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Chainnan Powell. Myth. 

Mr. PuCTNSKi. Do you not think that this veiy thing is already 
happening in many ways, as economic opportunities open up, and as 
the Federal Employment Practices Commission is beginning to operate 
effectively in the State, and as mors and more people like Thurgood 
Marshall assume high positions of responsibility, and as the middle- 
class society increases Li the Negro community as it has in all of these 
other communities — as all of these factors develop. 

I think it is a dramatic change occurring in the communities of 
America. And thank God it is. 

Don’t you think that many of these things are going to start falling 
into the proper slots 9 This committee, for instancy has probably 
done more under the chairmanship of Congressman Powell, and we 
certainly give him credit for that, than anyone else in going along. 
Isn’t a gap being closed ? 

Mr. Hauser. I agree with you 100 percent, but when you have the 
vice president of the board of education saying the city isn’t ready for 
integration yet, and when you have that kind of a vice president, you 
have a mem^r of a board that needs education. 

Mr. PucuNSKi. I wonder if I could ask you this question: In U.S. 
& World Report in this current issue it has an article “Chicago in 
Racial Bacl^round,” and what the fight is all about and they do an 
analysis on the whole situation which attempts to explaiu the oasis of 
this problem in Chicago. I gather from your testimony that you are 
not a great ardent supporter of Dr. Willis. 

Mr. Hauser. No, it is because I love the city of Chicago more than I 
do this man or his reputation. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. I will give you a comment on this statement in the 
article : At the moment, the f^trations of Chicago’s Negroes are be- 
ing expressed in the form of militant demands for the ouster of Super- 
intendenc WiUis, but Negro leaders as well as white officials have rec- 
ognized that his ouster would not solve the city’s racial problems. 

Would you care to c omm ent on this statement ? ^ 

Chairman. Powell. I would like to one timig, by the way. The 

appointment of Thurgood Marshall as Solicitor General and my posi- 
tion as chairman of this committee — ^those two things don’t help the 
poor black men and the poor black women and their children. They 
are nice, very nice, and I am glad to be sitting here in the cathedral 
on the throne, but that does not help the poor black boy and girl of 
America. 

Mr. Hauser. I quite a^ree, Mr. Chairman. There is much talk 
about civil disobedience in the marches in the streets, but I think 
somewhere in the hearing someone ought to talk about the civil dis- 
obedience of the people in southwest Chicago who, when their schools 
were threatened, as they saw it, by eight Negro honor high school 
students going to what they re^rd as their high school, they practical- 
ly storm^ the city hall of Chicago. There are some bigots that need 
some education. 

Chairman Fowell. And the same thing has happened in New 
York. 

Mr. Hauser. I agree. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Is there any merit in the statement that the ouster of 
Dr. Willis would not solve the city’s problems ? 
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Mr. Hauser. The answer to that question is that the ouster of Dr. 
Willis would not solve the city’s racial problems, but it would I'epresent 
a tremendous step forward in solving the problems on the educational 
front. 

Mr. Willis has become a symbol of ^gregation, to perhaps half tlie 
population of Chicago. He is the devil of the civil rights movement. 
I thii^ it is ironic that he is performing for that movement the same 
function that Governor Wallace did in the South. Some day they may 
erect a statue to him for helping the civil rights (novement. 

^ Chairman Powell. As a Baptist preacher, lo you think that there 
is any way we can <mnvert him ? 

Mr. Hauser. His own bishops have worked on him without success, 
and I doubt that the Baptists can do anything. He is a symbol of 
controversy. 

Mr. PuoiNSKi. I think that there is no question, in your report and 
the studies that you have made, and of co arse you have a. very illustri- 
ous record in the educational field, and I think that we all have a 
high regard and respect for you. I think. Doctor, that I would be 
perhaps more pereuaded and impressed with your suggestions and 
testimony if I didn’t see interwoven throughout this testimony, a 
somewhat personal bitterness toward Mr. Willis. 

How I would like to ask you, what is your comment on the state- 
ment made by Dr. Lewis, and I trust you have no quarrel with Dr. 
Lewis, and I certainly trust that you do not question either her sin- 
cerity or integrity. 

Mr. Hauser. Hot at all. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. She was the assistant superintendent. 

Chairman Powell. The lady who couldn’t define segregation. We 
have a Democratic alderman from Chicago, Mr. Charles Chew from 
the l7th ward, and if you you want to get into this little festival, you 
can. The hearings are over, and we are just having a family 
conference. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. I would like to ask this question: How, before you 
reply, if I recall what the lady said, it was that segregation was a rel- 
ative thing, and in (^icago the fact that 10 percent of the youngsters 
m a school were white, was according to her standards an insufficient 
number to say that that particular school was integrated. She called 
it seOTegated. How that is why she hedged when the question was 
asked, what in your opinion is integration. 

But I would like to ask you, what is your appraisal of her statement 
that whp they build a school fully expecting to have at least 15 per- 

in the 2 years of construction the 
changing neighborhood reduced their expectations to 3 percent. 

How, is this a valid problem in peripheral areas of Chicago, Hew 
York, and Los Angeles, or any other city, in terms of dealing with 
this question of de facto segregation. I agree with you, this is not a 
problem confined only to Chicago, this is a problem that confronts 
evfiry single community in America. 

What is your reaction to the analysis that Dr. Lewis gave in this one 
instance? 

Mr. ^usER. I would be very pleased to answer that, and also why 
displayed my personal bias. I can assure you, as you well know, 
Mr. Congressman, that Dr. Willis as a personality has become one of 
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the major, if not the major, issues of the Chicago school mess. You 
can’t avoid his pereonality in this situation. This isn’t a place for me 
to indicate the basis I have for this, but the committee may decide for 
itself something about his personality before it~TS"through. 

On this question, I can’t disagree with Mrs. Lewis’ position on in- 
tegration. As a matter of fact, she was wise enough to pick the cutting 
point that the advisory panel used in its report. All she did was refer 
to the report. Of course, I can’t disagree with her for agi’eeing with 
it. So mr as the broad question is concerned, let me say this, and I 
think this is an area again where the Congress of the United States 
may want to do some thinking. In nty judgment one reason for toe 
exodus of the whites — and they have fled the Chicago public schools, 
and they have fled toe city — ^is the lack of backbone and leadership in 
the board of education and the superintendent of schools, in failing to 
recognize that the school is an integral part of consolidating ana es- 
tablishing a neighborhood. 

You will find a discussion of this in the so-called 4- walls policy 
of Dr. Willis, in the Havighurst survey, copies of which should be 
made available to this committee. 

Chairman Powell. We have it. 

]^i Hatjser. And there is another book, “The School Board Crisis” 
written by Dr. Poris, who was a member of the ^icago Board of 
Education. 

Chairman Powell. We have that also. 

Mr. Hattsek. Dr. Willis is one of the reason.^ for the exodus of the 
whites, because he has kept the schools isolated from the rest of the 
city urban renewal and other functions. 

Mr. Congressman, you may know that I served as a consultant to 
the department of urban renewal and city planning, and in meetings 
that these officials had with the superintendent of schools, in efforts 
to work out comprehensive programs for stabilizing neighborhoods, 
this man refused to cooperate. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. This is why I suggest that we have, I think here 
before this committee, an excellent opportunity to really zero in and 
focus on this problem which is a nationwide problem affecting millions 
of children. It would be my hope that these hearings can be con- 
ducted without refernng to the personalities of the problem, but re- 
ferrmg to the problem itself. There must be solutfons. I am sure 
that this Congress will be able to provide some guidelines if we can get 
the facts without having them perhaps prejudiced by any personal 
animosity. 

For that reason I have no grief for Dr. Willis. I have certainly 
cnticized him as much as anyone else, but what I am trying to find 
out is what are the problems and is there an area where this Congress 
can provide some guidelines for either eliminating or minimizing these 
problems. It would be my hope that it would be within the sort of 
spirit that these hearings can be conducted. 

^ Mr. Haused^ Mr. Congressman, I would be delighted if there were 
time. There isn’t time. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. In another few months Dr. Willis is not going to be 
there. Now Chicago is the first of a series of cities that we are going 
to look at, and I hope when we are all through, we can come up with 
some guidelines. 
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Mr. Hauser. Let me suggest one other miestion that vou might want 
to ask the superintendent when he comes back, and this is in response 
to the kind of facts that you are talking about, Congressman. To my 
inii^ one of the saddest commentaries in public education in the city 
of Chicago and other systems, you might ask this of the general 
supermtendent of schools— what does he do about the fact that his 
principals instruct their teachers, 90 to 95 percent or higher percent- 
ages, of all pupils of a given semester, must be promoted without 
regard to achievement. 

Chairman Powell. This is a fundamental fact, and this is done to 
conserve funds, and there was never a better form. 

Mr. PucnTSKi. That is what I call the pushout rather than the 
dropout. 

Mr. Hauser. My written statement points out this is the way the 
boara of education and the superintendent of schools pass the buck to 
welfare and police departments. 

1^. PuciNSKi. Tell me this : What are the policies of the other cities 
of America, on that problem? 

Chairman Powell. Probably about the same. 

Mr. PucrNSKL Why do you single out this one problem ? 

Hauser. I am here to talk about Chicago, but I am saying it is 
Rational problem and that is why I am directing it to your attention. 
He has been superintendent of schools for 12 years and what has he 
done a^ut if fnr 12 years ? He is supposed to be a leader in education. 

Incidentally, his name does not appear on the list of invitees to the 
White House Conference on Education, invitees who were discussing 
the future of education. He is a representative of the status quo. 

1^. PuCTNSKi. I think the record will show, Doctor, there were sev- 
eral superintendents who had been inadvertently overlooked- and thev 
were here. 

M.V. I^user. In this case, I happen to know his name was not on 
the final list of invited persons. 

Chairman Powell. It wasn’t inadvertently overlooked, Mr. 
Pucmski. 

Aldennan Chew, of Chicago, the l7tn ward, and this is a little fam- 
ily conference. 

Alderman Chew. I would like to answer the Congressman’s ques- 
tion. ^ 

^ First of all, I would like to say that the Congressman said on a tele- 
^sion pregram that he was trying to persuade your committee from 
hmdmg hearings in Chicago. I would like to ask the Congressman 

V * 

Mr. PuciNSKi. I think the answer is very, very simple, and I think 
the very productive information that we have received here this 
morning, from both Dr. Hauser, and Dr. Willis, and we hope to get 
from Mr. Raby and Mrs. Bosl^ and Mr. Harth and all of the other 
w.'tnesses that are going to be here — ^I think that this committee room 
prints a much better opportunity to present their facts. 

Chairman Powell. I would like to say to the alderman that no one 
can dissuade Adam Powell from doing anything, except God. 

Alderman Chew. I understand that, and I am very appreciative, 
but I thmk it is the kind of attitude which the Congressman is dis- 
playing here, which has caused the Chicago schools to be as segregated 
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as the^ are, because I don’t* believe the Congressman has ever said 
anything, and I could be wrong, and if I am you can correct me now, 
in favor of integration. 

Of course you said that you have criticized the superintendent and 
can you give me one instance where you have criticized the superin- 
tendent? 

_ Mr. PuciNSKi. Alderman Chew, I will put my record of defense for 
civil rights over the years that I have been both in politics and out of 
politics, against your record or any other person that you want to 
name. That record will be very, very favorable. 

Chairman Pow^l. In all fairness, I would like to say that Con- 
gressman Pucinski has always vot^ solidly in executive session of 
the subcommittee, and on the floor, in favor of civil rights. 

Alderman Chew. I congratulate you on that. I have one other 
observation that I want to make, speaking of Et. Lewis, and I have a 
great deal of respect for her, but when you are employed by a body, 
you are almost confined to answer questions as you are told. Being a 
member of the superintendent’s staff, you naturally expect any mem- 
ber to defend his attitude. Not hearing her testimony, I assume that 
she defended Br. Willis, and Willis-ism, as I like to refer to it. 

Mr. Pucinski. I didn’t get the impression Dr. Lewis was trying 
to defend Dr. Willis. I got the impression she was trying to convey 
to this committee the seriousness of the problems that they are con- 
fronted with, and how deep this problem is. She tried to make an 
honest effort over here to show us that even the best of planning goes 
astray because of factors, over which she and the board of education 
don’t necessarily have control. I did not get the feeling, thoughj that 
she was here to try to front for Willis or trying to defend his position. 
The record should show that in fairness to Dr. Willis. 

Alderman Chew. I didn’t hear her testimony. However, I am 
under the impression that Dr. Willis was invited over to these 
hearings. 

Can you tell me how many of his associate superintendents were 
invited along with him? 

Chairman Powell. I only invited Dr. Willis. He brought along 
the chosen few. 

Mr. Hauser. I counted six or seven. 

Alderman Chew. The other question is. Who is paying the expenses 
of these people? 

Chairman Powell. I know I am not paying them, I am paying 
the other witnesses, though. 

Alderman Chew. Those of us who came here, came at our own ex- 
pense, and of course this is another example. 

Chairman Powell. Do you want a roundtrip ticket and per diem? 

Alderman Chew. No, we came prepared; but the point I am trying 
to bring out is that you would assume Dr. Willis would bring only a 
secretary, and I believe we have more members here from the schools 
of Chicago. 

Mr. Pucinski. Will you yield to that again? I think as we sit 
here in the committee it is not uncommon for a witness to bring with 
him staff members to answer questions. The other day we were hold- 
ing hearings on minimum wage before my other committee, and the 
president of the Ford Motor Co. came here with 27 assi^ants, to 
answer whatever questions we might have. 
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Alderman Chew. We are talking about taxpayers’ money now. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. I can tell you that was taxpayers’ money, because 
they write those things off as legitimate business expenses. 

Alderman Chew. But that is still not taxpayers’ money ; you know 
that as well as I do. I am talking about who is paying the expenses 
of these people to come to W ashin^on to testify here. 

Mr. Hatjser. I did want to make one observation about Mrs. Lewis, 
to whom the Congressman referred previously. I am delighted to 
see Dr. Willis was astute enough to surround himself with three Negro 
executives. I think this coloration literally is fine. The committee 
might ask him how long th^e N^roes have be n executives, and the 
committee might also ask him why it was n< ntil 4 years ago that 
the Negroes, presumably through some genetic mutation — ^he has b^n 
superintendent for 12 years — ^got good enough to achieve this kind of 
oflSice. The committee might even ask for an answer to that. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Wouldn’t you say this is perhaps part of the revo- 
lution that is now going on ? The days luive come to an end when 
Negroes were discriminated and ignored. They are making great 
progress in every single field of our social endeavor. 

Mr. Hatjser. I couldn’t agree with you more, and the more heat 
you put on the superintendent of schools, the more this revolution 
will progress. 

Mr. PuoiNSKi. I have no disagreement with that. 

Mr. Hatjser. I want to apologize to the committee, if in any way 
my personal feelings toward Mr. Willis, whom I regard as the bottle- 
neck in clearing up of Chicago’s educational mess, obscure the facts 
^t forth in the Panel report or the statement which 1 have made, 
including my summary of the report which is in the record. I have 
not been able to read all of my ^atement in the interest of time. I 
simply want to close by saying that I am very heartened to see this 
committee jump into this very crucial problem, and hope that we can 
look forward to some action. 

Chairman Powell. I will conclude the hearings but I am going 
to conclude the family conference by two or three questions. 

One, who appointed you and your group to make the study? 

Mr. Hatjser. The board of education of the city of Chicago, but 
by agreement imder an out-of-court settlement in the Federal courts. 

Chairman Powell. You were appointed by the board of education ? 

Mr. Hatjser. With the consent of the plaintiffs and the defendants. 

Chairman Powell. No. 2, how many recommendations did you 
make in your report? 

Mr. Hatjser. We made 13 recommendations, each of which had a 
number of points. 

Chairman Powell. Thirteen is an unlucky number. 

Mr. Hatjser. Not if you are not superstitious. 

Chairman Powell. No. 3, how many of the recommendations that 
you made have been accepted and implemented? 

Mr. Hatjser. Parts of 2 of the 13, and part, aborted, of 1 additional 
one. So there is some fractions of three of them. And all of them 
over the dead body of the superintendent of schools. 

Chairman Powell. Thank you. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. I think you have certainly made a great contribution 
here as I am sure aU of the witnesses will. It would certainly be my 
hope that when these hearings are concluded, all of these people will 
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sit down. I think the young children of Chicago, or the young chil- 
dren of any community, should not be mside a part in these differences. 
So I do ho'iJe that when this is over, you people will all sit down and 
work something out. 

I have foimd in this committee and throughout my political career, 
that reasonable men can always come up with reasonable solutions. 

Mr. Hauser. Thank you. 

Chairman Powell. We are very happy to have you. 

(^Thereupon, at 12 o’clock the conunittee was recessed, to be re- 
convened at 5 p.m., the same day.) 

AFl'ERNOON SESSION 

Chairman Powell. The conunittee will come to order. 

At this point, without objection we will include in the record the 
statement by the Chicago Urban League. 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The statement follows :) 

Statemexi' bt Mbs. Juxekous Cook, Chicago Urbax League Research 

Specialist 

Gentlemen, thank you for asking the Chicago Urban League to submit expert 
testimony on the problems of public school segregation in the city of Chicago. 

WHAT IS THE UP.BAN LEAGUE? 

The Urban League is the oldest interracial, interfaith social w’ork organization 
in the Nation. The Urban League movement is national in scope with head- 
quarter offices in New York City. The National Urban League has affiliates in 
69 American cities. We have just completed our 54th year of National Urban 
League operations. 

The Chicago Urban League is a voluntary, not-for-profit agency supported by 
contributions from the Community Fund and interested individuals and organi- 
zations. We have provided 49 years of specialized leadership and exi>erience 
in helping to make Metropolitan Chicago a better place for all, through the 
improvement of race relations. 

The Urban League methoci is fivefold: (1) factfinding; (2) community organi- 
zation; (3) comufunity education ; (4) negotiation; and (5) interracial coopera- 
tion. The work of the league is centered in the areas of social research ; de- 
veloping employment opportunities; stimulating sound guidance of youth; 
securing equal opportunity in housing, education, and health and welfare 
facilities. 

While the League’s efforts are focused ou advancement of the welfare of the 
Negro and other minorities, the best interests of the total Chicago community 
are always of major concern. It is within this framework that this testimony 
is offered. 

IXTRODUCTIOX 

The system of public education in the city of Chicago is being operated in 
direct violation of Illinois State law. the 1954 Public School Education decision 
of the U.S. Supreme Court, and of the spirit of the 1964 Civil Eights Act. The 
Chicago Urban League urges you to consider purposefully the information pre- 
sented herein, and then to exert all the powers of your committee to help assure 
equal, quality educational opportunity for all children in Chicago. Although 
the thousands of Negro pupils in our public school system are the most disad- 
vantaged. every pupil suffers. The present enormous cost of past inequities in 
public education in Chicago, in terms of human misery and welfare dollars, will 
.seem infinitesimal in the coming years if the present situation is allowed to 
continue. ' ^ 

For the past 4 years, public school segregation in Chicago has been one of the 
major foci of Chicago Urban League program and resoarcli. Ouf research 
studies and analyses on school segregation, pupil segregation, vacant olass- 
52 - 579—05 9 
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rooms, Negro-white differentials in school budgets, administrative actions of the 
general superintendent, and policy decisions of the board of education have been 
the muscle of Chicago civil rights activities aimed at equal, quality educational 
opportunity. In addition, we have presented expert testimony before official 
bodies, including the board of education and the Illinois Legislature; worked 
with community groups, parent groups, the local and national press, and individ- 
uals in clarifying the problems related to the schools^ and provided a nuRiber 
of other community organization and community education services. Our negc 
tiations with the board of education and with the power structure in order tc 
gain their support have been enaless. 

Since 1961, all civil rights organizations in Chicago have devoted full- or part- 
time efforts to study of and/or action toward elimination of segregation in our 
public schools and ii^ ylementation of an improved educational program. Up 
to now, the Chicago Board of Education and the general superintendent have 
not made one meaningful concession to the Negro community in regard to these 
goals. The board’s refusal to respond in any meaningful manner on these prob- 
lems and its displayed inability to exercise if proper authority over the general 
superintendent in matters of school policy have been very frustrating to the 
Negro community. As a result, all the hostilities generated by the entire system 
of Jim Crow have been focused on the Chicago school system. Further, because 
the city administration has also abdicated positive leadership toward solving 
the schools problems, in many white communities cer in groups have taken 
this as license for vocal and militant racism. DireetL and indirectly these 
groups exert political influence in support of the racial status quo in the schools. 

Daily marches on city hall and demonstrations against the mayor, the school 
board, and the general superintendent have taken place since May 27 of this 
year. On that day, the school board renewed the contract of Dr. Benjamin C 
Willis, general superintendent of schools. It did this act despite the fact that 
the Negro community and a major segment of the white community had made 
tteir opposition to it publicly known. Many Negroes had come to view Dr. 
vyillis as Cfficago^s No. 1 symbol of racism; other citizens had come to view 
him as a disruptive force in the community and a hindrance to implementa- 
tion of quality education. 

Chicago’s school problems have even attracted national attention. Just this 
w^kend past, the distinguished Nobel Peace Prize winner. Dr. Martin Luther 
King and his dedicated assistants in the SCLC movement, came to Chicago to 
give moral, financial, and nonviolent demonstrative support to the schools’ 
fight being waged in our city. 

The general issue of improper leadership on the part of the city administration, 
the school board, and the general superintendent have thus served as the instru- 
ment for generating a sustained civic concern such as never existed before in 
Chicago. The problem of racially segregated and second-class schools is now 
the No. 1 public issue here. 

There is no doubt that quality, integrated education is basic to other areas 
of life. Whether we are dealing with employment, family stability, residential 
integration, welfare dependency, or interracial understanding. For, even in 
those instances where there is a lowerinng of the external constraints of dis- 
cnmination, Negroes are still often hampered by the internal constraint of poor 
education. The entire community suffers when some of its citizens are denied 
the opportunity to contribute meaninghilly to its welfare. 

\m.‘ . . 

PUBUO SOHOOI. SEOBEGATION IN CHICAGO 



In 186^ the Chicago ordinance requiring that Negro and mulatto children 
a^ttend Mh«wls separate ftom those .attended by white children was repealed. 
Sinro mat time, public school segregation in Chicago has been maintained par- 
tially bwause of residential segregation, but primarily by boards of education 

which have, for various reasons, refused to implement an integrated school 
system. 



pe histoiy of Chicago Boards of Education collectively has been one of estah 

adherence to the neighborhood school policy, coUusior 
With the Chicago Real Estate Board to maintain segregated residential areas 
segregated schools, gerrymandering of school district boundaries to coin- 
cide with areas of Negro and white residence, discriminatory school buildinc 
programs, discriminatory assignment of teaching personnel, political eorrup 
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tion, dibcnminatory atoimstrative treatment of Negro and white pupils, hos- 
tility toward community criticism, steadfast refusal to acknowledge any nrime 
responsibility to desegregate the schools, acquiescence to the demands of raSWs 
and most recently, domination by a general superintendent who is a divisive 
Siiistr?it.^°““'^“*‘^ attempts to make school policy rather than 

Since or\d War I, the Negro population of Chicago has expanded at a 
rapid rate. The increase in the Negro population base has been reflected in the 
increasing proportions which Negro pupils constitute of the pubiic school po^la- 
tic.ii. Concurrent with this increase in public school population, there has been 
an intensity school segregation. In ia20°o VoTCJ to oneS 

Of the Negro pupils in Chicago attended Negro-segregated elementary school*? 
comwred to 0 out of 10 toOay. In 1980, schoci slgrlgaSn iSeaS 
r iSn overcrowding affected white and Negro schools But 

by 1940, the crowding problem was predominately a Negro school problem 

NeSSighSS^ ^ Negro-segregated schools located in 

Ne^o pupils constitute 48.8 percent of the public school enrollment 
and overwhelmingly attend Negro-segregated schools. Within the S 7^7 
the number of segregated schools increased and so did Negro-white pupFfsegrega- 
tioii. A smaller proportion of Negro and white children were atSinflSc 

year, the Chicago Urban League research staff did an extensive 
study on pupil segregation and school segregation in the Chicago public school 
system. This study ivas based on tivo student racial headcount reports niih- 
n of Education. One racUl XvT wS SeJ fc 

October 1963; the other was taken in October 1964. We found that of 4S.a 

segregated. (This figure does not include branch schools. ) 
The overwhelming majority of these schools are white-segregated schools nar- 
t cularly at the elementary level where Negro pupils outnumber white punils 
Upper-grade centers and branch schools^ almost all of which have been p«?teb. 
lishedm recent years, are more segregated than thrre^IS eleSta^^ 

By tins IS ™eant that the current administration of the Chicago school system 

segregation over that of its preSsor^ ^ 
SchM-s mth all-Negio student populations (100 percent) increased this school 
term by 20.o percent. The number of integrated schools decreased and so did 

attending them. Some integration did take place between 
white pupils and nonwhite pupils other than Nesroes But pvpu tiii<! -moo on in 

NeCT?nnun^ integration systemwide. The ^mb?r^f 

elementary schools decreased this term from 119 
to lO.o i^rcent of all Negro pupils ; the number in integrated high schools al«w 
decreased-from 35.4 percent last term to 30.3 percent this term In ChiAS 
today, 8o.6 ^rcent of all Negro pupils are in Negro-segregated schools and fs 
percent of all white pupils are in white-segregated schools. 

We found also that the net overall loss of white pupils from the nublic school 
S^in^real^sStlf^Th?^ /Vd® elementary level, white enrollment ac- 

white pupils are leaving the public sch?oriy5em^en°ma£e ^thus^^Se^e 
“ integrated school system an unrealistic goal. 

PaSed thp“Ai?nSAn!fT^*°“ Chirago 2 years after the Illinois Legislature 
passed the Annstrong law. In earlier sessions of the legislature both thp 

0 ^ 1 ^^ education and the ge-ueral superintendent had publicly (^mnaiened 
against passage of this bill. The Armstrong law clearlT directs IuS?1!S 
school boards to draw attendance areas so as to prevent school segregation^ In- 
hn^l-d ^®creasmg segregation, the board proceeded to increase it. Nor has the 

anything about the recommendations which the Hauser panel asked 

PBPil and teacher seSi^SX ih^ 

p^el of Kperto (popularly caPed the Hauser MnelSS n? Shni^a^^ 
^ua«^e nuiTorsity of Chicago was its ehaSu) Sits topfrt to toe 

Segregation to 1953- In Meyer Wein- 
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board of education on March 31, 1964. It found that not only are the schools seg- 
regated, but that the quality of education in Negro-segregated schools is inferior 
to that offered in white-segregated schools. The criteria upon which these find- 
ings were based are clearly si>elled out in the report. 

Among tlie panel’s recommendations to the board of education ,vere specific 
suggestions for elimination of both pupil and teacher segregation in the public 
school system. Civil rights groups, parent-teacher groups, community organiza- 
tions and important leaders in business, religion, and education have since asked 
repeatedly for full implementation of these integration recommendations, but 
to no avail. 

The board has instead adopted a succession of basically meaningless recom- 
mendations often suggested by the general superintendent, generally counter- 
manding each other in succession, and producing no remedies. This growing 
school segregation is due in large measure, then, to a school board that has dis- 
obeyed State law, shunned or subverted the recommendations of its own selected 
experts, allowed past administrative procedures that foster segregation to coe- 
tinue to be used, and that has failed to adopt any viable plan of its own for the 
promotion of integration. 

THE EFFECTS OF SEGBEGATED EDUCATION 

The educational institution in our society is second only to the family in 
responsibility for the socialization of children. It buttresses and builds upon 
familiar efforts in the transmission of our cultural and social traditions and 
values. It is apparent that, having up to now been primarily racially segregated, 
the American educational institution has produced cultural and social effects 
which are harmful in both a psychological and pedagogic sense. The result has 
been the same whether or not a particular pattern of segregation has been due to 
de facto or de jure causes. Both North and South, the overwhelming evidence 
shows social and cultural damage. Psychologically, segregated education tends 
to reinforce, in both Negro and white children, the most negative attitudes of our 
culture, and causes them to develop social values which are unrealistic. Peda- 
gogically, it has not only entrenched existing inequalities between Negro and 
white citizens, but has also institutionalized new inequities. 

Psychological effects of segregated education 

The sociopsychological literature on personality and racial segregation is mas- 
siva Prevailing expert opinion and research findings regarding segregated 
education agree that separation of pupils because of race has serious ramifica- 
tions for our society. The personalities of each generation to whom we must 
lea.ve for fulfillment of our “American dream” are damaged almost beyond re- 
pair. The development in pupils of the outlook and motivation necessary for 
a -nflacient educational experience is impeded; aspiration levels, capacities to 
leaiH and abilities to relate in interpersonal situations are likewise hamiKjred. 

American children develop racial awareness as early as the preschool level. 
They are also quick to recognize and perceive the differential rewards accorded 
designated racial categories of people. Experiments with preschoolers alarm- 
ingly reveal that both Negro and white youngsters identify with Caucasian traits 
and show preference for being white. 

It is no wonder, then, that with entry into and progression through formal 
education processes which in themselves reinforce what the child has already 
perceived from society at large, the Negro pupil develops a deep-seated, unreal- 
istic idea that he is personally inferior, and the white child develops the equally 
deep-seated, unrealistic idea that he is superior. The resulting self-doubt and 
sense personal humiliation festered in Negro youngsters are manifested in edu- 
cational i>erformance and achievement far below the level of white children 
(even those of comparable socioeconomic backgrounds) and far below the level 
of their own capabilities. The differences in performance and achievement of 
Negro and white pupils, more often than not, increase with the length of school- 
ing attain^ This would indicate that, with respect to Negroes, the effects 
of segregation in education are cumulative. 

While the effects of segregated education on white pupils are somewhat more 
obscure, evidence does show that they, in large measure, gain feelings of personal 
worth in an unrealistic and nonadaptive way. They evaluate themselves, not in 
terms of the more basic standards of actual personal ability and achievement, 
rather, in terms of mere superiority over the minority group. They often, too, 
develop patterns of guilt feelings, rationalizations and other mechanism which' 
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are used in an attempt to protect themselves from recognizing the essential 
injustices of their unrealistic fear and hatred of minority groups. Social 
scientists have reported further that in white children, confusion, conflict, moral 
cjmicism and disrespect for authority may arise as a consequence of having been 
taught moral, religious, and democratic principles by the very institutions which 
then encourage them to act to the contrary. Clearly, a central task of our 
schools is to provide the type of educational climate that compensates for the 
inequities perpetrated in our society at large. 

Pedagogic effects of segregated education 

The American educational system has also operated primarily in a way so as 
to maintain racial as well as class distinctions in our society. Historically, 
Negro-segregated schools have consistently been saddled with educational pro- 
grams inferior to those offered in white-segregated schools. Negro pupils have 
traditionally received a second-rate education. In. Chicago, Negro pupils receive 
a third-rate edxication (that is, if they do not drop out before completion). 
Negro-segregated schools in Chicago have fewer experienced and certified teach- 
ers than do white-segregated schools, are more overcrowded, have fewer and 
inferior facilities, and are provided less additional, supportive ser\*ices. Urban 
League research has shown conclusively that in Chicago, less money is spent 
on the Negro pupil than on the w’hite pupil. Moveover, Negro pupils are grad- 
uated with far less demanding standards than w’hite students. 

One junior collie in Chicago reported in 1960 that less than one-fourth of the 
entering Negro students had test scores that indicated they could make passing 
marks in a 4-year college. Another reported that one-third of the entering 
students, almost all of whom were Negro, had to attend remedial classes to learn 
to read, write, and to do simple arithmetic before embarking on the junior college 
curriculum. These students were graduates of Negro high schools ; their median 
reading score was at the eighth-grade level. 

A study of w’elfare recipients in a selected Negro residential area in Chicago 
revealed that of those who had been educated in Cook County,” and who had 
completed 8 years or more of schooling, 29 percent tested as functionally illiterate. 
That is, they had a fifth-grade reading level or less. Only 18 percent of the 
Chicago educated subjects included in the study could read at the level of the 
school grade they had completed. 

In the Hauser report on public school segregation it was reported, for example, 
that in all-white schools, the average ninth-grade reading score is 12 points above 
the city median. In all-Negro schools, it is 27 points below the city median. 

Social effects of segregated education 

High unemployment rates and high dropout rates among Negroes are hand- 
maidens of their segregated, unequal, uninspiring education experience in 
Chicago. Unemployment among Negroes in Chicago is three tin:es that for 
w'^hites. The irony of the situation is that the Negro is finally winning the right 
to get some jobs that were formerly not available to him, but, in all too many 
cases, he is woefully unprepared to take advantage of the opportunity. A dis- 
tiiiguished sociologist in the Chicago metropolitan area, who has worked 
extensively with industry, quipped recently “Personnel managers need no longer 
ex^cise prejudicial decisions in job placements; the educational system in 
Chicago screens Negro^ for them.” For the most part, they just aren’t qualified. 

Negro youths comprise a disproportionate share of high school dropouts and a 
disproportionate share of all unemployed youths. In some Negro-segregated 
schools, the dropout rate is as high as 80 percent. No doubt, a major factor 
in the high dropout rate among Negro high school youths is that they learn 
early that even if they did graduate, employment discrimination will restrict 
their job opportunities ; they may still suffer xmemployment and their financial 
returns in any event will be less than those received by their white counterparts. 
However, there is little doubt that the character of education that these youths 
receive is of equal weight in their decision to depart .school. In most cases, 
Chicago’s public schools not only fail to make what they do teach interesting 
and stimulating, they fail to teach Negro pupils the basic skills required by 
modem day technology. When these youths enter the labor market, thus handi- 
capped, they are unable to complete for jobs with white youths. No small 
wonder that their career incentives and often their motivations are destroyed, 
w’hile the quest for the immediate dollar becomes the guiding force in their lives. 



2 Ninety-seven percent of all Negroes in Cook County reside in the city of Chicago. 
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Ro^dential segregation is a major cause of public school segrc?ation when the 
neighborhood school policy is strictly implemented. Segregated schools, in turn, 
however, reinforce residential segregation. Housing segregation has persisted 
m Chicago Since early 1900 due in large measure to the practices of the Chicago 

restrictive covenants, despite their present 
unenforceability m the courts. Although Chicago now has a fair housing law. 
It IS still one of tlie most residentially segregated large cities in the United States, 
in terms of racial change, the experience in Chicago has been that, partially due 
to the high birth rate.s in the Negro population, and partially due to the con- 
tiguous block-by-ulMk expansion of the Negro ghe to, particular schools become 
segregated before tlie neighborhood in which they are located do. For example 
by the time the population of a neighborhood has cliangeci from white to abouf 
COj^rcent Negro, its school is approximately 90 percent Negro. 

u years, the board of education has followed a massive policy 

confines of the ghetto walks. This has been 
a ^200 million permanent investment in segregation, drawing Negro children 
pack within the heart of the ghetto and keeping them contained there instead of 
locating schools where they would be integrated. 

^e Chicago Board of Education has not taken an affirmative position on 
resideidial integration. Nor does it have a po.sitive program for maintaining 
racial balance in the schools once racial transition has begun. In addition, the 
administration of the schools have been such that once it is apparent that a school 
IS likely to become predominantly Negro segi-egated, standards are lowered and 

programs are dropped. These cumulative factors im- 
doubtedly motivate many whites to move who would not d> so othenvise. Tlie 
prospect of having to send their children to overcrowded, inferior, segregated 
schools motivates many Negro parents to want to move also. They, however are 
restrained by the walls of the ghetto. ' 



CONCLUSION 

In reaction to tlie schools problem here in Chicago we have had research 
and recommendations from experts, law^ suits brought, endless negotiation ses- 
sions with the board of education, editorial pressure, civil disobedience, non- 
violent demonstrations, civil rights rallies; three school boycotts; and state- 
ments from Negro and white business and professional leaders, distinguished 
university professors, and the social action agencies of practically every religious 

leadership of Chicago’s clergy has been especially 
Respite Its responsibility under State law, the 
Chicago Board of Education has not moved toward implementation of au inte- 
pated school system and an improved educational program. Moreover, it has 
become increasingly hostile to all community criticism. 

The Chicago community is in crisis. The city has become polarized. On the 
one hand is an ahenated Negro community joined by liberal w'hites ; on the other, 
the resj; of the white, most of whom remain silent while rightwing extremists 
sp^k fOT them. Local passion is so rampant that few persons in positions of 
.auMonty are willing to take a public stand on the moral and constitutional 
nghtn^s of integrated, quality education. Even the board of education itself 
IS divided. On every issue which comes before it, the split of opinion is pre- 
dictable, and everyone waits with abated breath to see which way the so-called 
swing votes will sway. 

Segre^t^ education is antipathetic to implementation of the current public 
policy of the U.S. Government in regards to employment, elimination of poverty, 
housing and equal opportunity generally. Our well-being as a people greatly 
depends upon what happens in our schools. 

Urban League feels that there is no forthcoming solution to the 
problem of existent and increasing school segregation in Chicago, unless northern 
schools are made to conform to the public policy of our Nation. This must be 
Chicago’s schoolchildren is at stake. There will be no end 
to the boilmg pot of potential racial violence in Chicago until the issues sur- 
rounding equal opportunity in education are resolved. 

_TJe outlin^ of our national policy are clear in regards to equal opportunity 
within American life. But often at the city level, a full implementation of this 
.policy IS impeded by local pressures and a polarization of the community. 
Therefore, we feel that action on the part of the Federal Government can be 
invaluable in meeting the grave educational crisis that exists in Chicago. We 
especially urge the following considerations : 
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1. Rigid adherence to what we at the Chicago Urban League call the tax-dollar 
concept — that no tax funds be spent in any way that is discriminatory or sup- 
ports segregation. Strong enforcement of title VI in tlic 1964 Civil Rights Act 
can go a long way toward achieveing this end. 

2. Administrative and legislature bodies .should draw no strong distinction 
between de facto and de jure racial segregation, for no such strong distinction 
exists in our society. Both should be prohibited. 

We have outlined how u statutorily constituted body, the Chicago Board of 
Education, has exercised its authority over a long period of time in a manner 
which established a segregated and inferior school system, and in a manner 
which reinforced oilier discriminatory institutions within our community. Al- 
though the board did ncc act imder a statutory or administrative rule in creating 
racial discrimination and segregation, it has been so efficient that it might as 
well have had the explicit rule. A different set of imlieies on the part of the 
board would have created a more integrated school system and a more inte- 
grated milieu for the school system to operate within. 

3. The Federal Government should provide positive encouragement and in- 
ducements for the development and maintenance of integrated schools. 

4. The expenditures of funds to alleviate poverty, enrich the education 
of the opportunity deprived, and for manpower retraining should be carefully 
monitored and evaluated in terms of concrete results. 

Chairman Powell. Mr. Kramer, our assistant chief coims''’ for 
education, has some questions to ask you in view of some statementfs 
made by t>r. Hauser. 

Mr. Kramer, please proceed. 

PUHTHER STATEMENT OF BENJAMIN C. WILLIS, GENERAL STJPER- 

INTENBENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF CHICAGO ; ACCOMPANIED BY 

DR. VIRGINIA LEWIS, ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT OF SCIIOOLS ; 

MRS. LOUISE DAUGHERTY, DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENT; DR. 

EILEEN STACK, ASSOCIATE SUPERINTEl DENT OF SCHOOLS; MRS. 

EVELYN CARLSON, ASSOCIATE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS; 

JULIAN DRAYTON, ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS; 

AND MISS DOROTHY SAUER, PRINCIPAL OF A HIGH SCHOOL 

Mr. Kjiamer. According to Dr. Hauser, the Ford Foundation ap- 
proximately a year ago gave the Chicago Public School System a 
sum of money equal to approximately $4 million to work with the 
culturally deprived. Accoming to Dr. Hauser, no report has been 
made yet as to what has been done with that money. 

Do you have anything to say about that statement? 

Mr. Willis. First, I would say it was $4.5 million to the great cities 
of America, which involved some 15 cities. It was not a year ago. 
It was several years ago. Some reports have been made, visits have 
been made by members of the foundation. There is an extensive 
1 ‘eport in preparation now. 

I should like Mrs. Daugherty to refer to this since she has been 
managing that project for — how many years, Mrs. Daugherty? 

Mrs. Daugherty. Four and a half. 

Mr. Willis. Would you also say to the members of the committee 
how large it is now and the fact that it started as an innovation and 
what is going on now ? 

Mrs. Daugherty. The great city sd^ool improvement program 
started in September of 1960. It was originally involved in improv- 
ing the quality of education for overage elementary children who were 
14, 15, 16, and 17 years old. 
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Our immediate population Ir.d about 300 pupils in it. By now we 
have involved our whole district. IVe have approximately 30,000 
children. 

We have had visits from the Ford Foundation. They have pub- 
lished soihe of our material. We have had much publicity and we 
can document the results. 

We know our young people have moved into high school earlier 
at improved levels of instruction. We have developed a new educa- 
tional facility that is preparing the young people co go to work as 
well as improving their level of education. We encourage them to 
stay in school until thev are at least 21 years old and we do provide 
followup service for ti.mi. 

We developed two phases of our citywide dropout progi’am and in 
our first year our children earned $52,000 L\ school work programs. 

Our work program at our vocational ^idance center became a pat- 
tern for the State of Illinois in developing elementary work pro- 
grams for young people who were not seniors in high school. 

^ The quality of classes going into our local high school has been mate- 
rially improved. 

We have developed a 4-H pro^am, programs with parents. 

Out of deference to a guest of the comndttee who thought that be- 
cause we \yere staff members of the Chicago public schools that- Ave 
had been directed wlut to say, I would like to use the testimony from 
Kepresentative Armstrong, who certainly was a friend of children, 
whom I did not know personally, but who sometimes called up because 
he was interested in what was going on. 

Chairman Poavell. Representative Armstrong is a State representa- 
twe? 

Ml'S. Daugherty. That is right. He is responsible for tho Arm- 
strong law, dated October 15, 1964. 

Many demonstration projects throughout the United States have proof that 
there is tremendous talent potential which exists among pupils from culturally 
deprived groups and that there are numerous possibilities for developing it and 
arousing aspirations which can alter constructively the courses of these young 
lives. 

Support and encouragement of such programs can mean the difference between 
completing their education and assuming responsible positions in life or dropping 
out of school and becoming public charges. 

Then I will omit the next where he gives some statistics that are en- 
couraging but they do not refer to my particular area. 

It is suggested that the school problems commission schedule a later meeting 
and invite the director of the great cities project for the board of education here 
in Chicago and others who have participated in experimental projects and are 
able to give the technical assistance in getting a program of compensatory edu- 
cation started in Illinois 

Cliairman Poaatell. That is very enlightening, but your reply is not 
in line with counsel’s question. 

Mrs. Daugherty. It is my understanding he Avished to knoAV about 
the expenditure of funds received from the Ford Foundation, Con- 
gi’essman. 

Chairman Poavell. That was not his question at all. 

Co 'msel, would you repeat fhe question ? 

Mr. Kramer. One of the questions was why has no report been made 
public as to what Avas done with this money and why the Ford Founda- 
tion threatened to Avithdraw this money. 
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Mrs. Daugherty. This was an erroneous report which has been 
rath • embarrassing to Ford. There was no report because we were 
developing programs. 

I did not bring with me but thei-e w'as a report made to Ford by an 
evaluator whom they sent out. 

Mr. Kramer. Did they send the evaluator out because you had not 
evaluated it? 

Mrs. Daugherty. No, this is regular practice. We have always had 
reports, statistics, records available, but we wTre too busy working to 
write all of this up. A report was written up by others that appeared 
in. the World Book Supplemental for 1963. 

Tl-e Ford people now are very happy with what they see has 
resulted. 

Mr. Kramer. Can I ask you how long you have been working as an 
executive with the school board system, in your present ceuacity? 

Mrs. Daugherty. As district superintendent, in my present 
capacity, since January 1962. As a principal, since 1948. 

Mr. Kramer. Have you any idea how long, if any, time before 
J anuary 1962 there were either Negro district superintendents or assist- 
ant superintendents in the school system In. Chicago ? 

Mrs. Daugherty. Yes, I would have an idea. 

Mr. Kramer. And how many that would be ? 

Mrs. Daugherty. There would be one prior to 1962. Wlien I was 
appointed as director of the great cities program, the directorship 
Avas director five, which is comparable to a district superintendent. 
But the directors five are comparable. Then in 1963 the district 
superintendent was appointed. Dr. Virginia Lewis. 

Chainnan Poavell. Might I interrupt Assistant Counsel Kramer. 

Dr. Hauser said that vour testimony this morning was the first time 
in 12 years that you have gone on record favorably in favor of 
integration. Is that true? 

Mr. WmLis. That is not tiTie. 

Chairman Poavell. If that is not true, can you support that with 
some kind of documents? 

Mr. That is not true. In 1955 we removed the possibility 

of pennits which were being used for Avhite children to moA’^e from 
one school area to another. In fact, w-e had, I think, 1,OOC>, 1,500 
children on peimiit in the Austin High School, leaving the Marshall 
High School area. 

The Marshall High School — it was a question of the integration 
passing along to a point where it Avas becoming heavily populated, 
moAung in the direction of 100-percent Negroes. We rescinded those 
permits and all others so no mor^^ permits Avere given. 

Second, in 1957 and, incidentally, I had not heard of Mr. Hauser 
during this period of time, in 1957 on one afternoon I realized that 
the Lane Technical High School serving as it Avms always said one-half 
of the city, Avas not serving half the city because one-half of the city 
does not begin at North Avenue. One-half of the city begins at 
RooseA'elt Road. 

The next morning AA’e put in motion the aA^ailability of Lane Tech- 
nical High School for Children as far south as EooseATlt Road. I am 
not sure of this but I think Avithin-6 months or so, within the next year 
or two the leading student in the freshman class, which is quite large, 
came fi’om this neAV area. I could haA'e other eAudence of this, too. 
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Chairman Po^vell. I still \7ould like to know if you have made any 
public statements. 

Mr. Willis. Yes, I just told you. 

Chai]man Powell.^ Have you documents to support that ? 

Mr. IViLLis. I don’t think I have tliis but Ave have it in the records 
of the board of education and in what has happened in the schools. 

Mr. Kramer. Is it fair to say what you have just detailed to us you 
have taken positive steps to undo prior acts of prior superintendents 
of school but you have not taken any positive action on your own 

Mr. Willis. I said nr hing of the sort, if you will excuse me. I said 
nothing about prior to my time. I spoke of action that had been taken 
during my time. 

Mr. Kramer. You yourself initiated the permit sA^stem? 

Mr. Willis. No. 

Mr. Kraaier. Dr. Willis, this morning we heard discussion of the. 
failure of the school board to provide transportation payment to those 
pupils who wished to use the transfer policy initiated by you. Did you 
yourself personally recommend approval or disapproval of that action 
to the board? 

Mr. Willis. This action was discussed with a committee of the board 
OA^er a long period of time. The committ^ of the board made the rec- 
ommendation after all facts and information had been presented. 

Mr. Kramer. Could you give us an idea on what basis that decision 
was made ? 

Mr. Willis. It was made as the result of looking at maps of the city, 
studying the enrollment of children in school by school throughout the 
city. 

Mr. Kramer. You are saying you could not pay for the transporta- 
tion of 102 elementary school children ? 

Mr. Willis. It had no relationship to the 102 Avhatsoever. 

Mr. Kraimer,. Dr. Hauser this morning told us that only fractions of 
3 of his 13 recommendations of his report have eA^en attempted to be 
implemented in the past 18 months. 

Would you have any comment on that? 

Mr. Willis. I think it is incorrect. 

Mr. Kraaier. W^ould you tell us which ones you feel are incorrect? 

Chaiman Poavell. There are 13 of them. Let’s take each recom- 
mendation one by one to see what you have done with each one. These 
are tne recommendations from a board appointed by the board of 
education. 

Dr. Stack. I reported on these this morning. 

Chairman Powell. I do not recall your reporting on these this 
morning. 

^ the transcript would show it. Congressman, a 
modified open enrollment in the elementary schools. I Avould indi- 
cate there that 10 suggested clusters of the elementary school level were 
presented to tlie board of education. They voted not to cluster any 
elementai’y schools. 

Chairman Poavell. The board of education voted not to accept 

Dr. Stack. Correct. 

Number 1(b) 

Mr. WmLis. Could I make it clear we did recommend a number of 
clusters of elementary schools. The boarf’ ■ ted not to have any of 
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them. We recommended a number of clustering of high schools. 
The board voted to take one. Am I right ? 

Dr. Stack. That is correct. 

Also on 1(b) on page 28, upper grade centers, we also analyzed the 
proposal and the superintendent recommended to the board of educa- 
tion the upper grade centers to be clustered. The board of education 
voted not to do so. 

1 (c) , on page 128 modified open enrollment in high school districts — 
several of these, I don’t remember quite how many, were suggested to 
the board of education, recommended to the board of education for 
consideration. They voted to adopt one. That was implemented and 
is continuing to be implemented. 

Mr. Kramer. Could I interrupt you for a moment. When you say 
recommend, the committee information is that last April the Hauser 
report was submitted and this particular clustering subcommittee was 
presented, you presented an alternative plan and that plan and not 
the Hauser plan was presented to the committee so the clustering was 
actually never presented to the full board of education. 

Mr. Willis. I am just reporting to you that it was presented to the 
board. 

Mr. Kramer. Wasn’t the plan known as the Willis- Whiston plan? 

Chairman Powell. Dr. Willis, would you reply to that, please? 

Mr. Willis. After a period of 14 weeks, the committee of the board 
having all facts and information, said “Well, you come in ■with a plan. 
W e can’t agree on any plan.” 

We came in with a plan based on the discussion, the plan said in 
essence that many schools were open to many children throughout the 
city. You should really read the transcript of that meeting of the 
board. I don’t have it with me, but following that a committee did 
come back, where Dr. Stack picks up at this point. 

Chairman Po'\vell. May I interrupt and make an observation which 
might be tntally incorrect. But it seems to me from what I have seen 
so far that the board of education whi&h is appointed by the mayor is 
the one that is overruling all of these suggestions. 

Mr. Willis. Ko; you must keep in mind in regard to this there was 
a committee of the board to make a recommendation. The first three 
recommendations in the Hauser report were assigned to a commit- 
tee of the board, not to the general superintendent of schools. 

Chairman Powell. That is what I said. 

Mr. Willis. I was a consultant attending meetings with member‘s' 
of the staff. The recommendations 4 through 10 were assigned to the 
general superintendent of schools and r^mmendations were made to 
the board. Many of these have been implemented. 

We are discussing now what was a committee of the board, and as- 
signment to a committee of the board to make recommendations with 
reject to 1,2, 3. 

Chairman Po-well. Tliat is all I said. I said the board and the 
individuals on the board would not accept the recommendations? 

Mr. Willis. The board has usually accepted the superintendent’s 
recommendations, but the board as a board did make the decision to 
assign the first three recommendations to a committee of the board 
and the next 4 to 10 which dealt with educational matters and proce- 
dures to the superintendent and staff. 
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Mr. PuciNSKi. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Cliaiman Po^vell. The gentleman from Chicago. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. The gentleman is correct that the mayor appoints 
the members of the school board, but I tliinh the record should show 
since 1947 or thereabouts it had been the custom in Chicago to have 
a standing committee of outstanding scholars and educators and civic 
leaders, the presidents of all of the universities, the president of the 
PTA, I believe the commander of the American Legion, and various 
other people 

Mr. Willis. And engineering societies, the medical group 

Mr. PuciNSKi. These are the people who screen applicants or eligi- 
ble people for membership on the school board. 

Whenever a vacancy occurs or whenever a term expires and there 
is to be a new appointment, this committee suWits to the mayor of 
Chicago three names for each vacancy, and the mayor then draws from 
those three. Therefore, I think that the record should show that in 
essence basically the members of the School Board of Chicago are 
selected by the best possible cross section of leaders in that city -who 
then recommend to the mayor. 

These are not people who are selected arbitrarily by the mayor. 
Every school board member that Mayor Daley has recommended since 
he has been the mayor of Chicago has been selected from those people 
recommended to the mayor by this committee on school board appoint- 
ments. 

Mr. Willis. May I add that 17ew York City and a number of other 
cities after investigatinghave adopted this procedure. 

Chairman Pov^ll. On May 18, 1905, Prof. John E. Coons, of 
Northwestern University, wrote Mr. Whiston, president of the board 
of education, stating in his letter : “The general superintendent’s re- 
fusal to cooperate is final and total.” 

Mr. Willis. Dr. Stack worked with this. Would you respond to 
this question? 

Dr. Stack. I would say certainly 

Chairman Powell. Excuse me, but I can’t understand why you have 
to shift your answers to other people when we are talking about you. 

Mr. Willis. We have some 30,000 employees. There are a lot of 
people working at this business. 

Chairman Powell. But this is a direct quote concerning you 
personally. 

Mr. Willis. I would say that quote is nonsense. 

Chairman Powell. Do you mean it is not true ? 

Mr. Willis. He first phoned on February 15 

Chairman Po-well. Do you mean it is not true ? 

Mr. Willis. Let’s let the record show what the series of events are. 

Chairman Po-vvELL. Is that true or not? 

Mr. Willis. I would say the meaning of those words ai 5 1 would take 
them I would have to say it is not tnie. 

May the record show this 

Chairman Powell. Let the record show that the witness is calling 
IMr. Coons, of Northwestern, a liar. 

Mr. WmLis.^May I read into the record a statement which were 
your words a few moments ago. February 15 there was a phone re- 
quest from Mr. Coons. 
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On Marcli 25, 'which is considerable time, there was a letter to me 
from Dr. Keppel, which was the firet official knowledge I had regard- 
ing Mr. Coons’ assignment. 

On April 8 there was a reply from me to Mr. Keppel. 

On April 25 there was a letter to me from Mr. Coons. 

On Maj^ 11 I did have a conference with Mr. Coons. I also ar- 
ranged for him to have a conference for some 2 hours or more, I think, 
with our deputy superintendent. 

On May 18 there w\as a letter to Mr. "Whiston to which you have 
referred. 

On May 20 there were letters to staff and the general superintendent 
revesting information. 

On May 25, there was a letter from Mr. Coons to Mr. Whiston indi- 
cating that the superintendent’s office called him May 19. 

On June 22 there was transmittal of materials to Mr. Coons. 

On June 28, we received a draft copy from Miss Weinstock, of Mr. 
Coons’ office. 

Five and a half hours on July 15 was spent with Mr. Coons by Dr. 
Stack. 

On July 21, a 3i/h-hour conference was held with Dr. Stack and 
including one other member of the staff. 

Chairman Powell. At this point I would like to place in the record 
a letter from the TJ.S. Commissioner of Education dated March 25 
to you. Dr. Willis, starting off^ “Dear Ben,” which points out that his 
office has been given responsibility under the Civil Eights Act to do a 
survey and report to the Pr^ident on the availability of equal employ- 
ment opportunities and asking you and your staff to cooperate as much 
as possible. 

I would also like to place in the record a letter from Dr. Coons, 
Northwestern, to you with a questionnaire, dated April 5, 1965. 

I would also like to place in the record a letter dated May 18, 1965, 
from Dr. Coons to the president. Board of Education of Chicago, Mr. 
IVhiston, “The General Superintendent’s refusal to cooperate is final in 
toto.” 

Lastly I would like to read into the record, dated May 25, 1965, 
another letter from Dr. Coons to Mr. Whiston in which he says ; 

This is a foUowup to my letter of May 18 requesting the aid of board members 
in gathering material for the report to the President and Congress on equal 
opportunity in education. On May 19 at 11 a.m. the office of the general super- 
intendent left messages at my home and both of my offices. I returned the call 
at 11:45 a.m. and reached the caller, a Miss Jarchow. She informed me that 
the general superintendent’s office was gathering some material for me and 
would call in a day or two. I said that I would be grateful for any material, but 
I reminded Miss Jarchow that I would be gone from the office after Friday. 
No further call or message was received from the general superintendent’s 
office. 

Although it is very late in the game, I would strive to consider and include 
in my report any material that you or other board members might forward. The 
opinions of Mr. Coffey that I requested from you would be particularly useful. 

Without objection, it is so ordered and they will be placed in the 
record. 
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(Letters referred to follow :) 



The TJ.S. Commissioneb of Education, 

_ Washington, A(arch25jl9S5. 

Mr. Benjamin C. Wnxis, 

General Superintendent of Schools, Board of Education, Chicago, III. 

^ Deab Ben : As you know, tlu» Office of Education has been given responsibili- 
ties under section 402 of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 for conducting a survey 
and reporting to the President and the Cong.*ess within 2 years “concerning the 
lack of availability of equal educational opportunities for individuals by reason 
of race, color, religion, or national origin.” 

The major portion of this survey will be conducted through statistical sampling 
methods now being worked out through our National Center for Educational 
Statistics. 



In addition, we have contracted with a group of professors of law and social 
sciences to conduct in depth studies of this problem in a number of commu- 
nities across the country. The problems and progress of Chicago in this matter 
are clearly an essential part of the story of how northern cities have dealt with 
the problems and Prof. John Coons, of Northwestern University, has been as- 
signed this part of the survey. I would be grateful if you would ask your staff 
to cooperate as much as possible with Mr. Coons in his work. I think the study 
will be of great significance. 

C^ld I ask you one other favor? We are in need of about 15 copies of both 
the Havighurst and Hauser reports, together with the comments made by your 
staff. I reahze that these may not be available in which case any conies vou 
could provide would be most welcome. 

Sincerely yours. 



Francis Keppel. 
Apbu. 5, 1965. 



Dr. Benjamin C. Wnxis, 

Superintendent of Schools, City of Chicago, Chicago, III 

I^B Mm Willis. As the recent letter from D;. Ifeppel indicated, the Office 
of Education is preparing a report to President Johnson on the status of eoual 

responsibility for this report arises under swtion 
402 of the Civil Rights Art of 1964. A number of cities will be the subjects of 
repoTO most of which will be prepared by lawyers who are membms of uni- 
versity faculties. As you know, I will be preparing the Chicago report and, 
of course, will need all the help you can give me. 

The general picture of public education in Chicago and the racial and cultural 
problems of the schools have been dealt with in the Havighurst and Hauser 
reports in a fashion that I have neither hope nor need to replicate. Although 
1 will try to update some of the general statistics included in those reports 
my mam concern is to give a more individualized treatment of snecifie areas 
and problems. To that end 1 lave drafted a auestionnaire ae^p^ ^ 
Which concerns certain features of 50 specific schools. One copy is supplied 
for each school in the hope that the administrative burden of answering the 
questions may ^ spread among the principals rather than be thrust upon your 
already busy office. It may be, of course, that you would, in fact, meter to 
handte tte inatter in the office, which would be splendid for my puriwses. 

Part n of the ^estionnaire^ of which 10 copies are supplied, contains general 
question for your office. It also includes request for reports and 
other documents, ’and I would like to emphasize most strongly that any available 
material relatmg to the general areas of inquiry wlU be greatly apprSaS 
One who does not live daily with those matters is often unaware of tte specific 
proposals, programs, reports, and so forth that may be relevant 

0^ inquiry become apparent I may supplement the ques- 
tionnaire With additional requests for information. I would hope, also, that 
you and your staff will give me the benefit of anv suggestions as to the kind nf 

rsfomattor 

Final^, I hope that you will encourage your colleagues and the principals to 
me and with the half dozen law and graduate students who have 
volunteered to assist me. To that end I would appreciate a brief letter indicat- 
mg your general endorsement of their visits to principals and administrators in 
pursuit of information. I would plan to have such letter duplicated. Each of 
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niy assistants would carry that letter plus one from myself identifying him. or 
her as r^resenting me. Alternatively, you could give me an individual letter 
for each person. "Without exception these are mature, discreet, intelligent peo- 
ple who will be instructed to avoid becoming a burden to any principal. Two 
of them are lawyers. All are 24 years of age or older. Frankly, their contacts 
with school personnel probably will be minimal in all but a few cases. 

I will need to have all questionnaires completed and returned and all data 
gathered by May 15. I greatly appreciate your help and look forward to working 
with you to the end of producing an objective and accurate study. 

Sincerely yours, 

John B. Coons, 
Professor of Law. 



XOftTHWESTEEN UNIVEHSITY ScHOOI, OF L»AW, 

Chicago, III, May 18, 1965. 

Mr. Frank M. Whiston, 

Chicago, III. 

Dear Mb. Whitson ; As you know from our conversations, meeting, and cor- 
respondence over the last 5 weeks, I have been engaged since February in 
preparing part of a report by the Dep..rtment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to the President and Congress of the United States. The subject matter of the 
report is equality of educational opportunity in the Nation’s public schools. 
Under section 402 of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 the U.S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation is required to prepare and submit such a report before July 1, 1966. At 
the invitation of the Commissioner I have imdertaken to study the Chicago 
public elementary and high schools. 

I write you and the rest of the board at this time to request aid and guidance 
in a most perplexing situation. Prom the very beginning of my research efforts 
I have faced a difficult obstacle. As I have indicated to you in several conversa- 
tions, I made every conceivable effort since February to contact the general 
superintendent by phone, visit, letter, and even through the good offices of your- 
self and of the U.S. Commissioner of Education. Despite these efforts even tte 
general superintendent’s secretary was unavailable and either imable or unwill- 
ing to return phone calls. It was not until May 10 that a Miss Wilson called to 
tell me that I could see the general superintendent the following afternoon. 
That meeting was 10 minutes in duiation. It consisted of a denunciation of my 
mission and myself by the general superintendent He refused at that time to 
discuss any matters of substance, but indicated that I could call for an appoint- 
ment this week. He did not promise to grant such an appointment He left me 
with the deputv sui>erintendent who was cordial but powerless to give me even 
published reports. I have called the board of education at least once each day 
since the meeting. Neither the general superintendent nor his secretary has 
been available. None of the calls has been returned. No meeting hms been set, 
nor will any now be set, as I leave Chicago on. the 23d to begin writing. The 
general superintendent’s refusal to cooperate is final and total. 

This situation would have some aspects of comedy were it not for my re- 
sponsibility to report to the Federal Government As it is I am gravely con- 
cerned lest my report represent a view of the public schools from every per- 
spective except that of the persons who are most familiar with them and most 
svmpathetie to their manifold problems. As a lawyer I am sensitive to the 
hazards of listening to one-sided argument The adversary system has ad- 
vantages which I will not surrender unnecessarily, even though my efforts to 
gather data from sources other than the superintendent have not been fruitless. 
I should add that the failure of cooperation is unique to Chicago. The Evanston 
studies for which I am responsible are going forward with the fullest support by 
the superintendent of both districts. 

My report must be complete before the end of June. It is now too late to shift 
radically the focus of my research. However, it would be immensely useful if I 
could obtain answers at least to some of the general and specific questions con- 
tained in part II of the questionnaire I delivered to the general superintendent’s 
office at the beginning of April. . , 

Further, it would be most helpful if I could obtain from you and other board 
members the kinds of reports, proposals, minutes, and other documentary ma- 
terial requested in part II of the questionnaire together with those legal opinions 
of Mr. Coffey that I have already asked you to obtain. Finally, I would .be 
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very grateful for any ideas that you and other board members might wish to see 
considered in the final report. After May 23, the following address will be appro- 
priate: Prof. John E. Coons, care of Mr. Vincent Conroy, Harvard University 
School of Education, Cambridge 38, Mass. ‘ ’ 

I have indicated to you on several occasions during the.se last weeks my dis- 
tress over the looming necessity for approaching the board in tliis fashion. Were 
there any alternative that I perceived, I would have used it. 

Sincerely yours, 

John E. Coons, 
Professor of Law. 



Habvabd Univebsity 

Mr. Fbank M. Whiston, 

President, Chicago Board of Edueation, 
Chicago, in. ' 



Gbaduaxe School of Education, 
Camlridge, Mass., May 25, 1965. 



Deab Mb. Whiston: This is a followup to my letter of May 18 requesting the 
aid of boaru members in gathering material for the report to the President and 
Congress on equal opportunity in education. On May 19 at 11 a.m., the office 
of the general superintendent left messages at my home and both of my offices. 
I retunied the call at 11:45 a.m., and reached the caller, a Miss Jarchow. She 
informed me that the general superintendent’s office was gathering some material 
for me and would call in a day or two. I said that I would be grateful for any 
^terial, but I reminded Miss Jarchow that I would be gone from the office after 
Friday. No further call or message was received from the general sunerin- 
tendent’s office. 

Although it is very late in the game, I would strive to consider and include in 
my report any material that you or other board members might forward The 
opinions of Mr. Coffey that I requested from you would be particular!-^ useful 
Sincerely yours. 



John E. Coons, 

Professor of Late, Northwestern University. 



Mr. WiLos. Mr. Chairman, may I read into the record a 
dated July 22, 1965 ■wliich begins : 



letter 



Delab B^: Many thanks for your note and statement you sent to the capable 
hands of Wayne Reid and Arthur Harris. I am, of cou rse, glad to see tha*^ 
matters related to the new legislation are moving along as well as they seeni 

hnow, we look to you and your colleagues in the States to 
show the way. ^ 

Sincerely yours. 






Mr. Kramer. Is it not true all of these dates follow the most si<’’- 
nincant date July 12 -wlien the Kew York Times publication pose^ 
the situation and the business leaders of Chicago entered into the 
matter? 

Mr. Willis. I think it might be indicated that Mr. Coons was 
^ the exact dates, but for a month. Following 

that he was on a 2-week vacation. He was not available durino- 
that time. *=* 

Mr. PuciNSM. Doctor, Mr. Hauser had made many references 
to his report. I gather some of his te.stimony was only his personal 
observations and not necessarily the observations of the entire com- 
mittee that made up the report. I wonder if we could o-et you to 
comment on this statement in the report which is on page*’41 : 

Prepare the child and the opportunity deprived Negro familie.? for full 
participation in metropolitan life requires levels of expenditures for public 

unde? fSa educational budgetary levels, i?de^, 

present tex chamber beyond the city of Chicago’s financial resources. 

look tll American cities, must necessarily 

look to the State and Federal Governments for financial aid. 
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First of all is that a true statement? Do you have the resources 
or do you really have to look to other sources? 

Mr. WiLTAS. I have reported to our board the difference between 
the expenditures per pupil in suburban school districts and in New 
York City. I have usually referred to the figure, the difference of 
$200 per year. It is considerably more than $200 per year but j^ou 
must realize that $200 more per pupil in the city of Chicago would 
be somewhere in the vicinity of $120 million more a year, so the 
statement is true that we do not have the funds from property 
tax, our only source, to match the e 2 :penditures except with an 
exorbitant tax rate. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Under the able leadership of the chairman of this 
committee, we have been able to get through Congress for the first 
time in the history of this country a meaningful Federal aid to edu- 
cation bill, one that I believe will give the city of Chicago some $16 
million. I might add that just a few minutes ago before I came 
here, I talked to Congressman Mahon and asked him if there was 
any possibility of getting the appropriation before the House as 
quickly as possible so that school administrators all over the country 
can make approj)riate plans for the opening of their schools Sep- 
tember 1. 

But, now, how will this money change much of the criticism that 
has been levelled at the school systems around the country including 
Chicago, if at all? Wliat will this money mean to jmu in terms of 
breaking down this de facto segregation, if anything? 

Mr. AVillis. AYe have presented really three reports to our board 
on this matter. The first was in April, explaining at that time what 
it would mean to have the funds from this legislation. AVe subse- 
quently have made two or three additional reports to the board as 
to what we would do if we had the proceeds from this legislation. 

I will be happy to file copies of those three documents. They are 
filed, incidentally, with a list going to the chairman and with a list 
going to the official reporter. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Could you give us a list of the highlights of your 
X>lan so we can see if you are going to make a dent in this problem? 

Mr. AYillis. AYe believe one of the elements is quality of education. 
AATien we talk with parents we seem to find this to be tnie. One 
of the elements of quality education is the number of children a 
teacher has in her class. AYe have suggested in a number of areas 
that size of class be reduced to 30, and still other classes be reduced 
to 25, and still many others to 15. 

Secondly, we have suggested aftei'school activities and expansion 
of afterscliool activities. 

Third, we have suggested what we would call an educational service 
center which I think was referred to in title III in which we would 
add 1 additional person in relation to every 16 or so teachers in the 
group to provide such services as in the field of human relations, 
psychological, and others. 

In fact, we did list them with this di^rict staff to involve such 
persons as these — human relations coordinator, school community co- 
ordinator, afterschool program coordinator, volunteer sendees co- 
ordinator, reading program, reading clinician, counseling services co- 
ordinator, same for sj)ecial education, consultant seivices, home 

U2-579— 65 10 
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economist, instrumental, vocal music teacher, supervising engineers, 
clerks, and so on. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. What will all these additional services in these 
segregated schools and in the integrated schools mean in terms of 
improving the quality of the education in those schools? 

Mr. Willis. It means you would have a number of specialists 
each working in a particular area to be of assistance to teachers, to 
princimls, and to people in the community. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Doctor, is it safe to assume that when you have been 
able to successfully improve the quality, particularly of the periphr 
erally integrated schools, the quality of the education in those schools, 
is it safe to assume that the flight of youngsters, the white young- 
sters can be arrested, and these schools can indeed become integrated? 

Mr. Willis. I have had group after group of several hundred 
people ask the question, “Can you promise us that class size will be 
reduced?” I say, “No, unless jhinds are made available.” Then they 
say “Well, we will move to the suburban area.” 

As an example, here we have Mr. Jones, who is a teacher in the 
Moseley School on the South Side. He has been having a class of 
15 because children had special problems. Tliis is what we are talking 
about. 

Mr. PuoiNSBu:. Would you comment on this statement of mine? I 
have felt in listening to your testimony and in studying this problem 
that the chairman of this committee and the members of this committee 
perhaps do not realize what a monumental contribution they have 
made toward breaking down segregation in this country and helping 
integrate schools particularly in the peripheral areas by making avail- 
able tins huge sum of Federal a^istance to improve the quality of 
education in the public schools. IVliat would be your comment on that 
statement? 

Mr. Willis. I would agree with you. 

Chairman Powell. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PuciNSKi. I yield. 

’Chairman Powell. If the Federal Government gives money to these 
^hool systems, how can it control its use under the Civil Rights Act, 
title VI, called the Powell amendment? It took 6 months from the 
time of the New York Times exxiosure to get straight answers? 

Mr. Willis. I should add what I added a few*^ moments ago that ]Mr. 
Coons was not a stranger to our school system. He had spent a num- 
ber of months on a previous occasion getting acquainted with it, work- 
ing with staff members and attending board meetings and other details, 
so he was not a stranger this past spring. 

But certainly on this question here, I think it is written into the law 
in State plans that they have to be approved for the school district and 
I think there is no question but that the impact of smaller classes, as has 
been mentioned by Mr. Pucinski, and a number of other items, the mere 
fact that for once the schools in the large cities of America might 
reclaim the place that the^ held prior to the First World War when 
the schools in the great cities were the lighthouse school districts. It 
was following the First World War that the suburban schools began to 
be the lighthouse school districts throughout America. 

Chairman Powell. You know what I am bringing forward with 
tliis correspondency and with our dialog, is the fact that there is possi- 
bility of cities having de jure segregation in addition to de facto. 
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Mr. Willis. I think the evidence is as we have presented it today 
that there are more children, some 15,000 to 20,000 or more 

Chairman Powell. Yes, but the evidence. Dr. Willi^is not what 
you present here. It is the evidence you presented to Commissioner 
Keppel or his representative. 

Mr. Willis. It is a mistaken notion. 

Chairman Powell. But the correspondence is here. 

Mr. Willis. It is a mistaken nation drawn from that. 

Chairman Powell. Did you answer Dr. Coons’ questionnaire? 

Mr. Willis. Yes. 

Chairman Powell. When? 

Mr. Willis. They were available for him while he was on his leave 
in Boston or wherever he was for 6 weeks when he was away from town. 
* Chairman Poivell. Prior to that when he said you would not co- 

operate — 

Mr. Willis. It is not a question of cooperating. It is a question of 
having time to fit in any number of things. Keep in mind our State 
» l^islature has been meeting. You have been dealing with a very 

important piece of legislation. We have a number of other things 
involved as we go along. 

Chairman Poivell. All I can say is I am goin^ to refer this entire 
question to Dr. K^pel. I just concluded a conxerence with the new 
Secretary of HEW— by the way, Mr. Ayres, he is a Eepublican — and 
we are going to pursue this because I see elements of de jure segrega- 
tion. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. On the very point the chairman just raised, if I 
may read from the so-called Hauser report, or the report by the Ad- 
visory Panel on Integration of the Public Schools, in reading from 
page 62 : 

How mueli effect would a different policy regarding attendance boundaries 
have on the number of integrated schools. 

An analysis was made reviewing the attendance area boundaries and consider- 
ing various alternative procedures for constructing attendance areas. The anal- 
ysis resulted in the following general conclusions : 

1. Even if tbe most extreme procedures of redistricting school attendance areas 
to increase school integiation would be used, there would still be all-Negro and 
all-white schools in the ciiy ; 

,2. Under the present neighborhood school policy the majority of integrated 
sdiools occur in integrated or racially changing neighborhoods. When a rigid 
boundary area divides Negroes and white areas, the areas are usually segregated ; 

and 

3. The principal reason why segregated residential areas are served by segre- 
. gated schools is that major natural boundaries, such as main streets or railroad 

boundaries are for reasons of safety as well as becoming likely racial boundaries. 

For this reason, I wonder whether or not it is possible to compare 
de jure and de facto segregation. Would you care to comment on 
3 that. Dr. Willis? 

Mr. Willis. I think I would use Mr. Hauser’s words again which 
are found on page 40, or at least the words of the committee : 

De facto segregation in the Chicago public schools and the problems it 
generates are problems of historical forces which have operated through the 
life of the Nation and the dty. They are unprecedented in magnitude and 
complexity. They must be tackled in the broad context of the changing role 
of the Negro in the United States. 

Furthermore, it must also be remembered that similar problems face other 
newcomers to Chicago, to metropolitan United States in general, the Appa- 
lachian whites, the Mexicans, the oldest inhabitants of this continent, the 
American Indians — 
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and, incidentally, I would hope you would put that page in the rec- 
ord of the meeting also. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Then finally. Doctor, on page 65 of the Hauser 
report we read item 67 : 

When schools in the far south area of the city became crowded, a new high 
school was planned for a site which wouldL require them to he integrated. 

I presume this was board policy. You selected a site because you 
wanted to integrate that particular school? 

Mr. Wilms. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. mien was this ? 

Mr. Wilms. This was the Harlan High School which was put into 
use in 1958. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Whose idea was it that that school must be 
integrated ? 

Mr. Willis. I guess I could say I selected the site and we took the 
boundary midway between three other schools. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Reading further from page 65, “The school was 
built in spite of considerable protest and was integrated since then.” 
I wonder if you could tell us what is the situation in that particular 
high school today? 

Mr. Wilms. It is no^v 9.7 percent white. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Would you repeat those figures? 

Mr. Wilms. When the district was first established it would ha”e 
bee^t at least 50-50. Now at the present time, 4 years later, it is 9.7 
percent wdiite and the attendance area has not been changed. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. In other words, you origmally had built a school 
in a community under strong protest as an integrated school? 

Mr. Wilms. We were sued by the white folks. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. What happened there? 

Mr. Wilms. lYe defended the suit and won it, but the school 
changed from 50-50 to 9.7. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Had you changed the school district? 

Mr. Willis. Not at all. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. In other words, that school’s population changed 
not because o2 any action taken by your board but the change in the 
neighborhood ? • 

Mr. Willis. By an expanding population in the city of Chicago. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. A question was asked of you over here as to your 
attitude toward integration. I was wondering what are you doing 
to increase the number of youngsters who are culturally gifted and 
who do not find a compatible educational level in their high school 
to transfer into other high schools where they can find a compatible 
cultural level. . . 

This morning you told us under your free transfer plan there are 
some 600 such youngsters. Is anything being done by the board to 
advise ^ungsters of this opportunity if they meet those standards? 

Mr. Wilms. Yes ; and I might add the one at hand at the moment 
is in our summer school program, where we have special opportuni- 
ties in some instances, citywide, such as French House, or Russian 
House or programs In the languages, in ethers musical activities, and 
some other classes we have been running'Over a period of' time. Gur 
students were .'advised that they could get to any high school in the 
summertime. 
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]\Ir. PuciNSKi. Under the able leadership of the chaiiman of this 
committee, and this committee for the first time in the history of this 
country, the Congress has made available to people like yourself funds 
to start Head Starts. You today have in Chicago, as I understand it, 
one of the, if not the most successful Head Start operations in 
America. 

What impact is this program in your judgment going to have on 
improving, first, the quality and the ability of teachers to wmmimicate 
with their youngsters and, in general, increase the quality of educa- 
tion so that you can arrest the flight of white students from these 
peripheral areas? 

Will the Head Start program have any impact on that? 

Mr. Willis. I think it will. 

As a matter of fact, there are several products and byproducts of 
this program. 

I might mention a few. One is that teachers were visiting in the 
homes of these cliildren. 

Another is that we have 3 workers per 15 children, which is a ratio 
of 1 adult to each 5 children. 

Next we would expect that the children will enter school with a 
far higher percent ready to read than ever before in these areas. 

Would we expect the children to make more normal progress and 
cover more grades with more success in a period of years? We have 
already suggested that it will be our intention to follow these children 
year by year so that we will have the hard evidence which we have 
from operating our summer schools for the past 6 years. 

I may say we have the only ha rd evidence as to what happens when 
you organize schools in a metropolitan area as they are organized 
and financed in the suburban areas. We began this in 1960 and we 
have constantly expanded. 

Mr. PtrciNSKi. Mrs. Daugherty, would you be good enough to 
answer a question for me, since you are at the grassroots level as a 
district superintendent working day in and day out with these 
problems. 

Would you be able to give this committee some evaluation or esti- 
mate, with the programs that you now have in operation, the programs 
that you have on the drawing board which will go into operation 
when you get the additional money for the poverty areas in Chicago, 
can we look with any degree of confidence to a day nearby when me 
quality of education will reach that point in Chicago and other parts, 
and Chicago particularly because I am concern^ about your ar^, 
where you will be able to arrest this flight and indeed proceed with 
an integrated program of education in the peripheral areas? 

Mrs. Daugherty. T think I can give that assurance. In one of 
our schools, Drake — which is a new building for grades kindergarten 
to 6 — we have had a lower class size and as those children leave the 
sixth grade going to the seventh grade as a group and as individuals 
their achievement scores are much higher. 

We are looking forward to having some new construction with pri- 
vate funds immediately west of Drake. From what the newspapers 
say, the new homeowners are likely to be predominantly white with 
some Negroes. 
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I am confident that those new homeowners will be happy to put 
their children in this particular school. 

Now in ternis of what is happening to our general high school, we 
keep age studies, we keep test results, and I looked very carefully at 
what is happening to the first year in our high school. We feel that 
it is important for young people to get into high school at an age where 
they are young enough to want to stay until graduation. 

In 1958, 1 out of every 4 high school freshmen in our district 
was 16 years of age. It is reasonable to assume that a young person 
who does not get mto high school until he is 16 is not going to stay 
until he is 20. 

At 16, he is likely to have the least achievements rather than the 
greatest. 

Last year, we had doubled our enrollment in the freshman class. 
One out of every 25 young people was 16 years of age. 

In the same period of time our lowest track had been cut in half. 
In other words, we had to provide only half as many classes at the 
lowest level as we had needed 2 or 3 years ago. So, in doubling en- 
rollment, we have brought the youngsters up from the bottom and, at 
the same time, we have not neglected our more gifted. 

Mr.^ PuciNSKi. Dr. Willis, would you be good enough to comment 
on this or give us an answer. Certainly when 10,000 people rally 
l^hmd Dr. K!ing to protest conditions in the schools, this is some- 
thmg that is certainly of great concern to all of us. I was wondering 
what lines of communications you have or intend to establish if you 
(mnt have any now to give these people an opportunity to bring 
these grievances dir^tly on the attention of yourself ar d your aids, 
and if there are merits to their complaints to see what can be done to 
correct these complaints. 

In other words, I do not think that we can just treat lightly and 
^ore the fact that yesterday in Chicago some 10,000 people did join 
Dr. King in this protest. 

I was wondenng if you could tell me or tell the committee wdiat 
eftorts are being made by your own department and the board to 
bring m to line a better communication to remove these areas of dis- 
sension, if anything. 

Mr. Willis. We have a number of items. In the first place we do 
get considerable mail. We do try to keep up with it. I don’t know 
that we have ever refused to have a conference with any one on any 
subject. 

Certainly we have six associate superintendents. You can not see 
everyone; no one can. We have a human relations staff of some four 
or five P^ple. Th^e people are constantly available to use the radio 
and the Tv . In giving courses, we have had dozens of human rela- 
tions courses to reach the people in the city, so I would say a number 
ox things are underway and there are probably a number of other 
thmgs we could do. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Do these human relations people seek out those who 
have ^en critical of your policies and your programs ? Do they make 
any effort to listen to their grievances and evaluate them? What is 
the function of this human relations agency of the school system? 

1 am glad to know that you have them. Now I would like to know’ 
what it does. 
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Mr. WiLLTS. They visit witli community groups, the}' visit groups 
at schools, and they even visit with block club groups. You might 
be interested to know a plan is uiiderway where one of these pers-^is 
or more of them or several of them will have the equivalent a 
night school with a faculty available, with classes meeting in homes 
block by block, let us say. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Do you anticipate then^ Dr. Willis, that with a closer 
cooperation and with better communications that much of this turmoil 
that Chicago has been experiencing the last 45 days could either abate 
or be completely eliminated ? 

Mr. Willis. I would hope so. As a matter of fact, there are those 
who said we had a lot of ^ turmoil when we had 30,000 children on 
double shifts, people wanting to get olf double shift. But certainly 
from the standpoint of human relations we have already recommended 
that that post should be in every district. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. I would think it would be of as much concern to 
you as anyone else when 10,000 citizens join in a march on city hall 
to protest school policies. 

Do you intend to do anything in this matter? Do you intend to 
try to meet with these people? Do you intend to improve the lines 
of communications so that there might be better understanding? 

I am very much impressed "with the testimony you present to this 
committee today. I think you people have been trying to do a ^ood 
job. It would seem to me that if there is serious criticism, either 
there are things here that we did not see or perhaps some of your 
critics do not have the full scope and grasp of what you are trying 
to do. 

I was wondering whether or not this is not an area where we ought 
to liave that communication, not only in Chicago but all over America 
where we have these problems. 

Mr. Willis. Yes. I think what you are really suggesting or ask- 
ing about is that we need very likely more people working at dif- 
ferent things than we have ever had in the school systems of America. 

When we use the phrase “school community coordinator” or “hu- 
man relations counselor” or “more psychologists” or whatever the 
phrase might be, I think it suggests that what was mentioned a 
decade or two ago as being important in the stafiing of schools, that 
we need at least 50 professional workers per 1,000 children. This 
has been documented and reported, I guess, for more than a decade. 

It has been pointed out that suburban school districts have up to 
Y5 or 80 professional workers. We have, I think, about 38. 

The difference between 38 and 50 is 12 per thousand. 

For instance, we referred to suburban schools. We have a high 
school teacher for 23 to 24 high school children. In suburban schools 
there is 1 per 16. That is a 50-percent increase in staff. You will 
find this is true to some degree in suburban schools in all large cities. 
You have the other difficulties, not only numbers of people but you 
have differences in salary and you could go on for a whole long list. 

I think this is what we are talking about. If I may refer to an- 
other item, this is why, if you will recall the bills that were intro- 
duced growing out of President Kennedy’s task force, there was a 
suggestion— and this was back in 1963, produced in 1961— it was 
suggested, the bills were written, and they were introduced. I spent 
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hours on the telephone with persons in the Office of Education tryino- 
problem, and it was said at uiat time that the same 
tiling that the Committee for Economic Development had suo'o'ested 
as bemg nece^ary for some eight Southern States, that the samikind 
01 situation should be developed in relation to the large cities and 
segments thereof. 

Mr. P jjciNSKT. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Powell. The distinguished Eepublican member, Mr 
Ayres, is recognized. 

Mr. Ayres. This morning an example was given of a law suit in- 
volving a school building and now you have only 9 percent white 
students m that school? ' 

Mr. Willis. That is correct. 

situation, we know the decrease in whites is due 
to the fact that they no longer live there. But what was the cause of 
tJie increase m the Negro population? Were they people moving 
from within Chicago to get back to my point 'concerning the origin 
sliifts— or people coming from without Chicago to the 

Mi\ iViLLis. In txie area of the school that we are referring to, I 
would guess that it was Ipgely moving within the city as the result of 
a higher economic level in this location, but there was also in-mi<^ra- 
tion. *= 

May I cite a few figures that we get from the census. 

Over the past two decades, the white population of Chicago has 
decreased while during the same time the nonwhite population has in- 
creased sub^antially. To be more specific, from 1940 to 1950— these 
are census figures, total population— the white population decrease 
was 0.1. This was 3,039 persons. 

From 1950 through 1958, the wliite population decrease was 13 per- 
cent* 

1940-50 the nonwliite population increased 80 percent. This was 
227,193 people. 

From 1950 to 1960, the nonwhite population increased 64 percent. 
This was 328,219 people. 

reference to the school-age population in the city of Chicago, 
^ been an increase especially during the past 15 years. Most 
ot this increase is due to an increase in the nonwhite school population. 
Ihe nonwlnte school-age population during the period 1950-60 in- 
creased 668 percent more than the white school-age population in- 
creased durmg the same period. 

To be more specific, 1950—60, the white school-age population in- 
creased 3 percent. This was 19,538 persons. 

During this same period, 1950-60, the nonwhite school-age popula- 
tion increased 146 percent. This was 150,062 persons. These figures 
are from the U.S. census. 

The number of white pre-school-age children decreased during the 
last decade while the number of nonwhite pre-school-age children 
more than doubled during the last decade. 

children under 5 decreased by 8 percent 
or 22,643 children. ^ ^ 

1950-60 nonwhite children under 5 increased by 141 percent or 

/ 6.139. ^ XT 7 
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You asked this morning where these children came from and I could 
not hnd the evidence with me. We do not hp'e the records to show. 

jMr. Ayres. But they are from outside the immediate area of Cook 
County ? 

Mr. Willis. This is in-migration; yes. I think we can say that 
without question. 

Mr. Ayres. Do you have any figures available that would show the 
percentage of the total school-age population attending school ? I am 
not talking about the dropouts and so forth, but of those who are 
enrolled in school gi-ades 1 through 12. 

In Chicago, what percentage are N^roes? 

Mr. Willis. I think citywide it is 53 percent. I might point out in 
grades 1 or 2 as these figures I just read would indicate, it is probably 
58 or 59 percent, but when you go up through the grades it gets less 
because the families are younger. The inothers and fathers are 
j<^ounger, we know that. The families are larger. 

Mr. Ayres. IVliat is the total populati on including all of the citizens 
in Chicago ? What is the ratio of white to non white ? 

Mr. Willis. I think the figure is aromid 27 percent, but you must 
keep in mind when we say 27 percent of the population— and we use 
th^e figures for schools — only roughly about two-thirds of all of the 
children in Chicago are enrolled in the public school system. 

Chairman Powell. The gentleman from California, jVIi’. Hawkins. 

Mr. Hawkins. Dr. Willis, just a couple of questions. I am sorry I 
missed your testimony this morning. Perhaps my questions may be a 
little redundant, but do you believe integration of the schools should be 
the objective of a good school system ? 

Mr. Willis. I would say it is one, certainly equal education for 
eveiyone. 

Mr. Hawkins. Did I understand you offered some specific 
proposals to accomplish this objective? 

• Mr. Willis. We have had several ; yes. 

■ Mr. Hawkins. They were listed this morning ? 

Mr. Willis. Yes. 

Mr. Hawkins. Do you believe that this integration should be 
achieved even if it does violence to the neighborhood school concept? 

Mr. Willis. I think at this point you get involved in many factors 
regarding children — distance they go from home — and when you 
speak of the neighborhood school system, remember I didn’t invent it. 
It has been here for 200 or 300 years, but in any event when jl attended 
a neighborhood school it was a one-room school out in the country but 
it was a neighborhood school. 

I think the point here is as communities change — and as has been 
pointed out in the documents, communities do change — ^the total 
population changes. In fact, it changes while a school is being 
planned or is under construction in our cities. 

Mr. Hawkins. I am very much aware of that, doctor, but the point 
IS the question gc js to the issue of whether or not an integi-ated school 
^stem should be achieved in spite of neighborhood school concepts. 
Is it your opinion that this concept is a sacred one which should not 
fall *to the fliought that the Supreme Court and othei’s believe that 
segregated ^schcwls do not constitute good education ? "Would you in 
that condition, if a choice had to be made, would you make it in favor 
of integrating a school or in saving the neighborhood school concept? 
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Mr. ^ iLLis. You see, Mr. Ha'wkins, you can go 6 miles in our city 
and find children of all one group. I refer to the area of the loop and 
going south. 

J^ow 6 nules is quite a distance. In that 6 miles we have 75,000, may- 
be 50,000 children.- ^ 

To really answer your question, as far as we are concerned, you have 
to have a very large area. IVe have some maps which I would be 
happy to show you now. 

^ impression you are saying in effect the 

neighborhood concept should be saved at all costs. 

Mr. Willis. I did not say that at aU. We have had permissive 
transfer programs which have been recommended by us. I guess we 
had some even before Mr. Hauser’s time. 

You are saying in spite of the neighborhood concept 
that inteOTation wherever possible should be achieved ? 

Mr. Willis. Yes, and we have been attempting to do this. 

Hawkins Did I get the impression that in the assignment of 
teachers that there is no restriction on the assignment, for example, 
the prmmme of the school does or does not approve of assignment but 
it IS made from a central office according to the vacancies and there is 
no other restriction on the selection by a teacher of where that teacher 
will serve provided there is a vacancy ? 

Mr. WHiLis. I am happy you asked that question because I don’t 
believe we covered it at all tms morning. 

We have some 400 or 450 principals. We have a selection of princi- 
pals bv an examination procedure; and from the list that finaUy re- 
sults, if It IS a hst of 65 or 70 or 80, as 10 schools are being filled in a 
prmcmalship wherever they are, procedures for these schools are au- 
tomatic. In the order in which you appear on that merit list, you take 
your choice of the school for principalship. 

r®^ard to tochers, we have merit arrangements for teachers 
through the certification process, and the order in which the name 
appears on the list; you see a map of the city and see the vacancies 
and you look at the map and make your choice. 

Mr. Hawkins. For that I wish to commend you. 

In the question of new schools, I think you indicate some five to be 
opened. Are these m neighborhoods that are segregated or are they 
m the periphery or mixed or what ? 

Alr.WmiJs. I would say it would be both. I pointed out this mom- 
^bere they were located on a map with respect to percentages of 
whites and nonwhites. I indicated that. But as a matter of fact, 
between the loop and tlie midway, which is largely all nonwhite or 
almost ^tirely so, we have growth in population there, too. 

Mr. Hawkins. Have you planned the location of these schools in 
such a way as toachieve integration? 

M^ Willis, i think we could document that we have had numbers 
or school plans on what you would describe as the fi^ge area and we 
are coi^tantly moving out with the building program. But as we 
plan schools, as Mrs. I^wis testified this morning, for a year she was 
m one of these districts. She was the district superintendent, and in 
the penod of time, let’s say it takes 2 years to plan and build a school. 
Opened the situation is changed dramatically. 

Mr. Hawkins. I have just one final question. 
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Do you have an^ idea why Dr. Coons has reported to his agency that 
you have failed to cooperate? Is there tiny explanation you can o£ier 
as to why such a report should have been made by him ? 

Mr. Willis. I have no Imowledge of why he was selected to make a 
report at this time or 2 years ago. 

X>Ir. Hawmns. You had no conversation that would indicate dis- 
satisfaction in some way or his feeling that you had not cooperated? 

JMr. Willis. I must say that I did talk with liim. I talked with him 
some time ago, but it seems that he took a contract to do something in 
a specific period of time. If ho had had a contract to do this at the 
time that might fit in when we had some time or could make some time 
available, maybe the situation would not have obtained. 

I might add another point which I did not make. In this period 
of time I tliink I had two conversations with Commissioner Keppel 
by phone. 

Mr. Hawkins. All of these conversations were friendly ? 

Mr. Willis. With Mr. Keppel? 

Mr. Hawkins. With Mr. Keppel or Dr. Owns. 

Mr. Wilms. Yes, I would say they were friendly. 

Mr. Haavkins. TThiat is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Powell. The gentleman from Illinois has one last ques- 
tion before we adjourn. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. This is totally unrelated to what we are talking about 
today, but it is not often that we have an opportunity to prone this 
question with a school superintendent from our city. 

Wliat has happened to the old truant officer? Wlien I was a kid, 
when I stayed out of school, you didn’t dare go out on the street because 
you knew that the truant officer was going to get you and you were 
going to get in trouble. Today as you dri v^ down the street during the 
sehom hours on a regular schoolday jmu see hundreds of children of 
sdiool age roaming the streets. 

I was just wondering if you could tell us what happened to the old 
school truant officer. 

Mr. Willis. I have been fooled by that on occasion myself because 
there are some holidays for some schools that public schools do not 
have. Tliis does not happen every day but it does happen. 

I might point out that we call them school attendance workers, I 
think, although the civil service title is truant officer. We put these 
people to work in August for a week or two. At the close of any 
school y^Tj you know where the attendance problems were the previous 
year. Durmg the week before school opens they are on the job trying 
to encourage parents and students to be in school earlier. Li fact, we 
have noticed a big difference in the early enrollment of many children 
in the past few years. 

We still have some 211 of these persons. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Thank you ve^ much, Doctor. 

Chairman Powell. I would just like to thank you. Dr. Willis, for 
being here today. 

Tomorrow we will hear from the head of the NAACP and we will 
meet at 9:30. 

I also want to send you off to Chicago with one disturbing question. 
Why is it that in the midst of an all-white area a low income housing 
project was built (item 68 in the House report). Rather than resi- 
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dents of this project, avIio were almost totally Negro, going to the all- 
white school — ^ivith the all-Avhite school being expanded — ^there was 
built for that project a scliool probably one-half the size of the smallest 
high school in the city of Chicago. 

I Just v.'ant you to have something to think about while you are 
flying home. 

Mr. Willis. Tou may be referring to our Carver School. I am 
not sure. 

Chaiiman Powell. It is on page C 8 of the report, if my memory 
serves me. ± 7 .7 j 



The school is not mentioned by name. I should point 
out this high school was built before my day. It was built as a part 
or a school facility 

Chairman Poweijl. You would not do anything like that now? 

Ml . M iLLis. We hayeii't done that. Do y ou want to see some others ? 

Xhis may ibe the school. Before we go, may I tliank you and express 
to you and the members of your committee our appreciation for your 
niterest 111 education and the improvement of the opportunities to make 
improvements in the large cities. Certainly we follow your work 
with a great deal of interest and we do appreciate your interest and 
your courtesies to us today. 

Chairman Poivell. The committee stands adjourned. 

(IVliereupon, at 6:25 p.m. the committee was recessed, to be recon- 
vened at 9 :30 a.m. Wednesday, July 28, 1965.) 
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WEDNESDAY, JUDY 28, 1965 

House of Representatives, 

Ad Hoc Subcojimittee on the 

War on Po\terty ProgRxUI, 

OP the Co3I3HTTEE ON EDUCATION AND LaBOR, 

Washington. D.C. 

The ad hoc subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 
2175, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Adam C. Powell (chair- 
man of the ad hoc subconmiittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Powell, Pucinski, Mink, and Quie. 

Also present: Chuck Stone, special assistant to the chairman; 
Michael Schwartz and Donald Anderson, assistant counsel; John 
Ivramer, assistant education counsel; and Odell Clark, chief 
mvestigator. 

Chairman Powell. The committee will come to order. 

We have four witnesses and we will conclude at 12 o'clock, all of 
ffiie hearings. The^ time of statements and the time of questioning 
for the witnesses will be limited to a half hour. It is my suggestion 
that after 15 minutes, the witness conclude his statement so that tliere 
will be time for questioning, which we consider very important. 

We are veiw happy to welcome as our first witness the field director 
of the NAACP, of Cliicago, for the Illinois area, Mr. Finley, and 
whoever he has with him. ’ 

Will you identify them? 

STATEMENT OF SYDNEY FINLEY, ODAD-STATE FIELD SECRETARY, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED 
PEOPLE; ACCOMPANIED RY CHARLES CHEW, JR., AN ADDE.uivrAW 
OF THE 17TH WARD OF THE CITY OF CHICACK); AND MEYER 
WEINBERG, EDITOR OF “INTEGRATED EDUCATION MAGAZINE” 

Chmrman Powell. I suggest, Mr. Finley, that your statement will 
run atout 21 minutes, and you consider the statement as read. 

Without objection, it is inserted in the record, and I suggest that 
you give us an oral summary for 15 minutes. 

(The statement follows:) 

I 

National Associatio];? fob the Advancement of Colobed People, 

Neio York, N-.Y., July 26, 1965. 

Hon. Adam Olatton Powell, 

Chairnian, Committee on Education and Lalor, U.S. House of Bepresentatives 
Rayburn Office Building, Washington, D.C. , ’ 

Dbab Sib: In connection with our recent conference in your office concerning 
the Chicago public school system and in amplification of our charges of raci^ 
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^gre^tion, we cbarge that Negro schoolchildren in the city of Chicago on the 
pound of their race or color, are excluded from particiStion hi deniS the 
and objected to discrimination under programs and activities of 

^tem, which programs and activities receive sub- 
stdntial Federal financial assistance. 

More pa rticularly, the folloiwng facts are hereby submitted • 

inipSl^^n'?hf ^gregation in the Chicago public school system has 
mcreped in tiie past several years. It is our contention that the segregation 

fortuitous rcsult of the residential pattern, butSr fe 

fendiStl ° and its superiS 

^“/®sard to more recent increases in the incidence of segreg^on 

^ ^ ^ Junerous Coof CMcago 

Urban League research specialist 

2. Each year, the Chicago Board of Education prepares and anoroves a 

bi^get in which money is allocated on a school-by-school basis. As to those 
phools which are aU or predominantly Negro in their student enrolment the 
board coiteis^tly aUocates and spends substantially less money per pupil tMn 
^ bS^ predominantly white Lhook o^jleratS 

3. At the all or predominantly Negro schools, the board and superintendent 
have so operal^ the school system that classes at said schools Se seriouslv 
overcrowded, the actual classroom pupil-teacher ratio is higher, the equinment 
and t^ching materials are inferior in quaUty and quLtity, Sie LTeJ^Ire 

uMualtted. and tie studente are .^HeS^ ^ S 
of books for home study, whereas at the all or predominantly white schools the 

“.I®, (a?a in many instances tie fecluS^ S 

deimtihzed), the pupd-teacher ratio is smaller, the equipment and teaching mate- 
“ quality and quantity, the percentage of e.xpetien^ 
tochers is substantially higher, and the students are granted the use 
of books for home study. In some of these all or predominantly Negro schools 
are more classes or divisions than there are classrooms, and as a result^ 

iSmfc insM^^^^ ^ 

Chicago pursues a policy of assigu- 
Sf+L? ^ 1 ? ®*“*“stmtive Md clerical personnel to the various seho^s 

so that ^epo tochers and administrative and clerical personnel are assigned 
^ pijdminanay Negro scloote and acl§S 

Chicago has tenaciously dung to a 
s^U^ neighborhood schwl system of assignment of pupils to schools, in 
nffiJoi 5- ^ spite of its knowledge that as a result of official and quasL 

j inaction, and concerted action on the pairt of the Chicago 

been purposdy contained within 
well-defined ghettoes, which have been extended only on the peripheries thereof 
by r^on of concerted ^on of said Chicago Real Estate an^S^^y 

reason of said official action and inaction, ^ 

6. In so^lled ‘‘changing” or “transitional” neighborhoods; i.a, those which 
were all-w^te and m which Negroes began to move, the board has willfully failed 
to mamtem quality education, thereby greatly accelerating and causteg the 
exodus of white families therefrom and thereby further creating more segregated 

established “neutral SSs? S?i^ 
children Who lived m said areas to attend all or predominantly white 
Send^ y®th®y fban the all or predominantly Negro school they would otherwise 

7. In th^e ^hools which are all or predominantly white, there are manv 

underutihz^ classrooms, whereas the all or predominantly Negro 
^hools are owrcrowded. The present superintendent of schools, after numer- 
us requests 1^ tim board reported that there were substantially no vacant 

annex B. In connection with the issue of vacant classrooms, a student report 

Baron, of the Chicago Urban League, aid 
^ board showing an estimate that there were at 
A pnnv classrooms in the Chicago public school system. 

®f^®bed hereto as annex C. Subsequently, the present 
pj ?S?J?PP li® ^ submitted another report on the same subject, admitting the 
existen^ of vacant classrooms, a copy of which report is attached hereto as 

flUIlcX X/* 
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8. An investigation of all the foregoing reports and findings will show that 
sabstantially all of the vacant classrooms are in the all or predominantly white 
schools, whereas the classrooms in the all or predominantly Negro schools re- 
main very_ seriously overcrowded. 

9. In spite of the foregoing facts, the Chicago Board of Education luis unneces- 
sarily expended millions of dollars for “mobile” classrooms (most of which 
appear to be permanent installations), and for new school construction in Negro 
residential areas in such a manner as to increase rather than decrease the 
incidence of racial segregation. Much of this has been and is still being done 
in spite of a recent State law which proscribes such conduct. 

10. The board and its superintendent, in constructing and d(‘signating schools 
as “upper grade centers,” in its “feeder” system of assignment of students to 
“upper grade centers” and high schools; in establishing and in changing, and in 
failing to <diange attendance area boundaries ; in establishing bjranches of certain 
high schools in certain elementary school buildings, and in establishing branches 
of certain elementary schools in certain high school buildings ; and in designating 
certain elementary schools as branches of certain other elementray schools ; has 
done so in such a manner, and with the result that, the Chicf.go public schools 
are more segregated now than ever before. 

11. In August 1963, as a result of an out-of-court .settlement of a lawsuit then 
pending in the U.S. district court in Chicago {Wehh et al. v. Board of Education- 
of the City of Chicago et al.. No. 61-C-1569, U.S.D.C., northern district of Hlinois, 
eastern division) which suit charged racial segr^ution in the Chicago school 
system, the board apj^inled a panel of distinguished educators and sociologists 
to study the system with particular reference to matters of alleged racial "jegrega- 
tion in the system and the inequities resulting therefrom. Said panel v?as headed 
by Dr. Philip M. Hauser, professor and chairman. Department of Sociology, 
University of Chicago, and had as its other members Sterlijig R. McMurrin, 
professor of philosophy. University of Utah, and former U.S. Commissioner of 
Education ; James M. Nabrit, Jr., president of Howard Univei’sity ; William R. 
Odell, professor of education, Stanford University; and Lester W. Nelson, 
formerly associate program Erector of the Education Division of the Ford 
Foundation. 

Said panel, on March 31, 1964, submitted its report and recommendations to the 
board, and the antral theme of the report and its recommendations was that 
the board and its superintendent should act inunediately to eliminate racial 
regregation in the Chicago public schools and to eliminate the inequalities that 
said panel found to exist in said system. To this date, the board has failed to 
car^ into effect any of the recommendations of that panel, and the incidence of 
racial segregation in said system has increased since that time, as shown by 
annex A hereinabove referred to. A copy of ■^he report of that panel Ls attached 
hereto as annex E. 

12. While the aforesaid panel was considering the matters relating to racial 
segregation in the Chicago school system, the Board appointed Prof. Robert J. 
Havighurst, of the University of Chicago, as head of a committee to direct a 
survey of the quality of education in the Chicago public school system. The re- 
port of that committee was submitted to -the board on November 12, 1964, and 
its central theme was -that the board and its general superintendent should act 
immediately -to eliminate racial segr(*gation in the Chicago public school system, 
as a means toward improving the quality of education in said system. To this 
date, the board has failed to carry into effect any of -the recommendations of 
lhat committee, and the overall quality of education being offered by the Chicago 
public school system is growing increasingly worse, due largely to tlie failure 
of the board to act to eliminate racial segregation. A. copy of the report of that 
committee is attached hereto as annex F. 

13; *The Chicago Board of Education maintains the Washbur-ie Trade School 
from which Negro pupils are almost entirely excluded as a result of an agree- 
ment between the board and trade unions in the city, of Chicago that only stu- 
dents with apprentice cards from one of the trade unions will be admitted to 
said school. The trade unions flagrantly practice racial discrimination against 
Negroes, and the board is fully aware of -this. In fa^ a Federal court in 1963 
found that racial segregation was ’being practiced in connection with that pro- 
gram, and yet, the practice remains unchanged to this date. (See Todd v. Joint 
Apprenticeship Committee, etc., No. 63-C-1739, U.S.D.C., Northern District of 
Illinois, Eastern Division.) ) 

14. At the Dunbar Trade Schooi, which is all Negro in its enrollment, the 
training is in trades which are either becoming obsolete as a result of automation 
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or rapidly changing their techniques, these changes not being reflected in the 
curriculum at Dunbar, as indicated by the antiquated printing presses and the 
limited hand-set printing method being taught there. 

15. In divers other aspects of the operation of the Chicago public school sys- 
tem, the board and its general superintendent have acted and are acting in such 
a manner as to discriminate against Negro students and to exclude them from 
the programs and activities can-ied on by said board and which receive sub- 
stantial Federal assistance. 

We hereby request that your committee investigate these matters with a view 
toward proposing further legislation to correct these abuses, toward withholding 
Federal funds, or whatever other appropriate action may be indicated and 
certainly necessary. 

Thank you again for your cooperation and for the courtesies extended to us 
by you and your staff during our visit to Washington. 

Yours very truly, 



AnBEUT Beooks, 

President, Chicago Branch, tlAACP. 

NATHANnst, Willis, 

Chairman, Education Committee, Chicago Branch,.NAACP. 

Sydney Finley, 

Field Director, National Office, NAAGP. 

Mr. Finley. May I take this opportunity to introduce two people 
to be used as resource personnel. On my right is Mr. Mever Weinbero-, 
a recent participant in the MTiite House Conference on Education, 
editor of Integrated Education, a magazine published by the 
laiown group, Teachers for Integrated Schools, and who also is a 
teacher of history. 

Chairnian Powell. May I interrupt? Is Mr. Weinberg the co- 
author of the report on official segregation in the Chicago niiblic 
schools? ^ 

Mr. Weinberg. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Poivell. Without objection, Mr. Weinberg, the report is 
mcluded in the record. 

(The report follows :) 



A Repoet on Official Segbegation in Chicago Public Schools 

(By Coordinating Council of Community Organizations, Meyer Weinbera and 
Faith Rich, Coehairman, Research Committee) 

The Chicago Board of Education has deliberately segregated the citv’s public 
school system. This can be seen from an examination of (1) the general pattern 
of use of the commxmity’s educational resources ; (2) gerrymandering of school 
attendance boundaries; (3) legislative lobbying by the board against State legis- 
lation that could force it to reduce or prevent segregation; and (4) maintenance 
of an apprenticeship training program that excludes all but a tiny, token Neero 
representation. ^ 

GENEEAL PATTERNS 



Over a jienod of years the board of education response to the shifting popula- 
tion was such that by 1950, there was overcrowding in areas where there were 
Negroes, and empty rooms where there were whites. The school board could 
have opened the underutilized white schools in order to relieve the overcrowed 
Negro schools Their refusal to do so was deliberate. After refusing, the board 
then clainied it Md no alternative except to build new segregated schools in the 
AGgro ghetto. ClGtirly it crG3.tGd thd.t 3.1tGrn3.tivG d.ud then proceeded to ^^select^^ 



TOe school board could have chosen the first alternative; i.e., fiU up the white 
schools, but it did not. The Chicago school board deliberately chose to segr^ate 

Butwas there much space available in the white schools? . ' 

Table 1, “Fifty Years of Enrollment in the Chicago Public Schools, 1914-64 ” 
sums up part of the story. It shows that enrollment rose from 292,823 in 1914 
to a high of 472,789 in 1932. It shows further that after 1932 enrollment fell to 
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a low of 344.905 iu 1946 and rose to a new high of 520,955 in 1963. In other 
words, today’s total enrollment is only somewhat larger than it was in 1932. 
That enrollment, moreover, is now about one-half Negro whereas in 1932 it was 
approximately one-tenth. 

Furthermore, as is well known, there was a net exodus of 424.345 whites from 
Chicago between 1930 and 1960. A considerable number of the remaining whites 
sent their children to the expanding parochial schools. 

The white population to be educated in Chicago’.s public schools is much smaller 
now than in 1932. The school board, however, chose to allocate to this declining 
group exclusive and ample schools. As the U.S. Commission on Civil Bights 
staff commented in December 1963 : “The tenacity with which Chicago confined 
its Negro pupils to neighborhood schools, and refused to rezone attendance areas 
on the fringes of the concentrated Negro residential areas or to relax it’s no- 
transfer-f rom-zone-of-residence miles is well knovra.” ^ 

For a generation, the city’s Negro children were burdened with an extra 
handicap, double-shift classes. As map 2, “Double Shift, Accumulative Burden, 
1950-61,” shows by far the greatest sufferers from double shift were Negroes. 
Once having decided to exclude Negro children from the emptying white schools, 
the school board chose to reduce 1he amount of schooling they could receive even 
in Negro schools. A number of Negro children who were thus penalized during 
the years 1950-61 are now themselves parents. Is it any wonder that their 
fresh and bitter memories make them determined to see that their children 
receive a good education? 

Map 3, “Racial Patterns of School Mobiles,” demonstrates that the school 
board used mobiles as it used double shifts — to contain Negro children, in ghetto 
schools. 

The school board has refused to direct the general superintendent to submit 
an accurate definitive room count. The latest version of a room count was made 
by ■flie general superintendent in November 1964. How vague and indecisive it 
was can be judged from the following colloquy between school board members, 
AVarren Bacon, Bernard Friedman, Cyrus H. Adams III, and General Super- 
intendent Benjamin C- Willis : 

Bacon : “In the light of the figures released Tuesday, some 703 vacant class- 
rooms are available.” 

Adams : “There are likely to be ■^out 93.5 classrooms vacant ♦ * ♦” 

Friedman: “Are there 703 vacant classrooms available to students in the 
city. Dr. Willis?” ... 

Willis : “I think there are 275, approximately.” ® 

This vain effort joined a long train of similar vain efforts made during the 
preceding 3 years; A reasonable interpretation of these events is that the school 
board does, not wi^ to reveal the extent of underutilization which was made 
inevitable by its exclusionist policies. 

By the same token the relative overcrowding of Negro schools was also made 
inevitable- The effects of that choice — less learning, poorer conditions of space 
and equipment, and impoverished curriculum, and more — ^were as inevitable. 
The sdiool board has chosen to use the entire community’.^ resources for. the 
greater benefit of only one part of the community. This it has done consciously 
and deliberately. 

GERBTMAXDEBING 



According to Wd)ster’s New International Dictionary, 2d edition, the word 
“gerrymander” means “to divide into' * * * districts ♦ * * in an unnatural and 
imfair way with a view to give * ’* * an advantage * ♦ ♦ or for some other 
impropm: purpose. Hence, to manipulate '* * * in order to gain an unfair 
advantage ♦ * A school gerrymander means the arrangement of school 
attendance boundaries to include children of one type who receive a special 
advantage and exclude' others who thereby are deprived of that advantage. 

Mr- Anthony Celebrezze, Secretary of the U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfr.ro, has testified : “Basically, racial' imbalance in any commu- 
nity comes because of school district lines.” ® There is-more than a suggestion* 



^U.S. Coimnission on Civil Eights, 1963 staff reports, ‘‘Public Education” (Washington, 
D.C. : Government Printing Office, 1964), p. 85. ^ « 

^ Private transcript of board of education meeting, Nov. 12, 1964. 

®U.S. Congress, 88th, 1st sess.. House of Representatives, Committee on the Judiciary, 
Subcommittee No. 5, hearings. ‘^Civil rights/’ pts. l-4,» Serial No. 4 (Washington D.C. : 
Government Printing Office; 19*63-64), II, p.. 1514. . , 



52-579—65 ^11 
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statement by a former mayor of Cleveland that the hand -t draws 
K lines may largely determine the amount of scliool segrega- 
tion. men asked by a Congressman whether Federal funds could be cut off 
ithat created racial imbalance, Secretary Celebrezze replied • 
If we come to the conclusion after due investigation, after due hearings that 

boundaries as a device to proSSreS^ 
law or the authority, which we probably don’t have now 
then we would have a right to cut off funds.”* (The Secreta-y was tStifvin^ 

oL. became the Civil Rights Act of 1964. Title VI gives the 

Secretary such authority.) >■>. gives cne 

Ray iSgo! Superintendent of Public Instruction, 

There is no law in this State which requires that a school (attendance 
tbe neighborhood schoolman, ho^testly 

Implicitly, Mr. Page seems to say that racial gerrymanderinir would not 
‘honest and conscientious” system. Inferred under Illinois State 
haTeVo^'Sif ^f«J0“strated prrymandering, the State superintendent, would 
has not. ^ involved. In fact, however^ he 

+va^?l ^“-5 large-scale gerrymandering is to make the ghetto school a 

S«^atized socially, and deliberatelv deprived by the 
schools increasingly fail to serve the needs^ of chilLen 
Ctess^ are pernntted to grow larger, the teaching staff becomes less stable 
learmng achievement becomes less evident Any effort to permit children to 

hav?hPPn^nP?f^otT “neighborhood school.” What may 

have been perfecGy -innocuous boundary lines years ago, now become bar<s to 

prevent escape. The failure to redistrict ghetto schools is deliberate to restrict 
educational opportunity. It Is in the selSe used here, irrSudertoi: 
t. ^ h>»re, tte contcntlou was made that the entire schooftystem 

IS, in a se^^ gerrymandered. Let us row examine two specific current cases of 

examination is followed by a iSg ofTo adSnal 
cas^. We present these as worthy of further study. Because of the press of 
time we have not been able to describe them in detail. ^ 

{d) The Riverdale gei rymander 

13233 South Prairie St., was built in 1937 
s^rea of the city. Attended exclusively by white 
^Phoof° immediate neighborhood, its graduates went to Fenger High 

School, some 4 miles to the north ; no nearer high school being then available 
Riverdale, rarely enrolling more than 100 or so students, was classified as a 
SS Pullman Elementary school, a “feeder” to white Fenger ffigh 

During World War H, Altgeld Gardens, an extensive all-Negro nublic housine 
projec.., was built adjacent to the Riverdale district. Between 1945 and I960 

Primary School, 909 East 132d St., built in 1945; Carver 

iS Center), 801 East 133d St., buUt fn 

^9, Newton Elementary School, 901 East i^d St. built in 1955* AidHdirp 

Elementary School, 630 East 131st St., built in im ’ Aldridge 

nrtochfiiffn h!)? Imard of ^ucation initiated two attendance districting 

principles in the general region which are still in force today. ^ 

(1) No part of the Altgeld project is included in the attendance area nf 

Srve?w>h^«f2’ ®i“^f *^^ough Riverdale school is located five blocks from 
School, its ^aduates attend Fenger High School, 3 miles away. 

da1p^1«”^o ^hr extraordinary procedure occurs is that River- 

Thus afvprda^? Scaiilan, 4 miles away, a feeder into Fenger. 

s, Riverdale school has been a clear case of gerrymandering since this time. 

* Ibid., p. 1515. 

cltv of^Phip’nm of petition of certain residents of School District 14 of the 

1963, p. 11. ^ ’ ®mplalnlng of segregation In the Chicago public school system, Nov. 19, 
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The motive, racial segregation, is plain. In the 1964 school board racial count, 

the schools under discussion showed the following percentage of Negro pupils : 

Riverdale- 0 

Fenger 4. 8 

Carver UGC 99.0 

Carver Primary 100.0 

Aldridge 100.0 

Newton 100.0 

Carver High 100. 0 



When Carver High was built, in 1949, a few white families lived interspersed 
outside the Altgeld project. The school board took two actions to segregate 
racially the children of these families. First, a neutra.1 area, was created, to 
cover the whole area, excluding Altgdd Gardens. Persons living in the neutral 
area could send the children to Riverdale or Carver Primary. ‘Needless to say^ 
ino Negroes ended up in Riverdale and no whites ended up in Carver. The neutral 
area was neutral in every respect but race. Second, on September 6, 1949, the 
school board created a neutral area for Fenger High School. All persons living 
jn the general area, again excluding Altgeld Gardens, could use Carver High or 
Fenger. Apparently without exiception, f^egroes in the neutral area chose Carver 
and whites, Fenger. Thus, Carver High School attendance district was in effect 
completely encircled by Fenger’s district.- . 

In 1955 an official publication of the school board misrepresented’ the gerry- 
mander on a map.'’ (1)' In August of that year. General Superintendent Willis 
distributed a map showing Riverdale school as a feeder to Carver High School. 
The map gave no indication that Riverdale was a feeder of Fenger. 

>Vhen were the neutral areas abolished? It is difficult to say although evidence 
■points to 1958. By that year a number of housing trailers had been removed 
from the area slightly north of Altgeld Gardens. These had been the principal 
source of Negro famDies in the neutral areas. As a result of the removal, segre- 
gation could be effected without neutral areas; Fenger was redistricted 
accordingly. 

On July 8, 1964, Superintendent Willis presented a proposal to the school 
board regarding the attendance boundaries.^ The changes contemplated : (a) 
Requiring Riverdale seventh and eighth grade students to attend Carver Upper 
Grade Center; (5) placement of the Riverdale^Altgeld Gardens area within Car- 
ver High School district; thim making Riverdale a feeder to Carver instead of 
Fenger ; and (e) placing within the Riverdale attendance district the new Negro- 
populated Golden Gates development, adjacent to Riverdale and Altgeld Gardena. 

The changes were significant. The Riverdale-Scanlan-Fenger gerrymander 
would have been ended and Riverdale would gradually cease being a white 
preserve. 

But the changes never occured. On July 8, 1964, the day the proposal was 
made, two board members moved to defer the matter until the follo^ng meeting. 
On August 12, 1964, the matter was again deferred. On August 26, a third 
deferral was obtained. On September 9, 1964, the item was withdrawn at the 
request of the general superintendent. 

On October 14, 1964, Superintendent Willis made a new proposal which was 
referred immediately to a committee of the board. It was adopted by the board 
ou October 27, 1964.* * The new proposal once again designated Riverdale as a 
bra^'ch of Scanlan, and so Riverdale graduates are still eligible to enter Fenger 
but not Carver High. In addition, part of the Golden Gate development was 
districted into Riverdale. Resident report however that not a single Negro child 
was enrolled in Riverdale during 1964-^. 

Riverdale is a stark symbol of deliberate segregation and educational depriva- 
tion. During the years of the most severe overcrowding in the Altgeld schools, 
with double shifts in the project schools, Riverdale suffered no overcrowding. It 
never had double shifts. In 1964, class size, according to Superintendent Willis, 
was as follows in the area’s schools : * 



® See Educational Progress, September 1953. 

72364-^^^*”^** ot the Chicago Board of Education, July 8, 1964, pp. 67 hB 8 ; Report No. 

, •Proceedings of the Chicago Board of Education, Oct. 27, 1964; Report No. 72594. 

* Proceedings of the Chicago Board of Education, May 27, 1964, p. 2390.*^ 
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Aldridge „„ . 

Carver Pr*^ry ooc 

Carver U.G.C “I H ° 

Newton 

Riverdale 

lo. o 

recall our earlier definition of a gerrymander: “To maninu- 

!n^hi« noea advantage.” Such manipulation is obvious 

in this.cas^ It cannot be charged to geographical or housing factors. The board 
used its public authority to effect racial discrimination. 

(6) A Wesfside story 

In 196^ the board of education opened Orr High School unit in the Orr TiUP- 
nientery School blading, 1040 North Keeler Avenue. The unit shared the prin- 
cipal of Marshall High School. In 1964 it received its own principal The unit 
was not a branch of any other high school although the school board l£t(^it 
in a manner of a branch (e.g., in the documents relating totheradaf 

physically it was in 

listed in school board sources as in district 8 at 
times and in district 4 at other times. ui»u«,L o uz 

strong that the new school was started, in large part as a 
children then enrolled in a predominantly 
M ^endance area of Orr unit was dra^ to include, 

M feedere, Morse, Cameron, Byerson Elementary Schools. These were the last 
thrw white feeder schools for Marshall which was^w fated to bSme a co^ 
s(*ool fed by completely black elementary schools. If the aim had 
overcrowding at Marshall, which was extreme, while Orr nm't 
wn integration and efficient space utilization could have 

10, 1963, the Chi^^ago school board adopted board report No 71354-E 

attendance district described above. On 
July 30, 19^, the author of the Armstrong Act testified before the school hnnrd 
and warned that straightforward and decisive action Sst 
lorationsanddistrictingwasrequiredbytheact. agamst segregated site 

On May 27, 1964, Superintendent Willis presented a series of proposals to thP 
hoard; aUjvere included in Report No. 72221-B. It Us 5Sed u^f 

adopted. He reported that enrollment could not be 
KaU percent Negro), Sentra^l 

S to (l!f4rcS^&0) Negro) 

practice suggests that in the light of this reaUocation of 
^ combined mth increased intention. Crane and Marshall 
were^both N^ro-segregated and overcrowded. Two proposals were rSS to 
Crane. Six students, presumably white, were permitted to attend Tulev Hiah 
School even though they lived just on the Crane sffie of the T^eSrane bounSrv 
f ^®>^® ^^t®' tben the move deer Jas^ hiteSS' 

bran^ capacity of 500, was created at jSkson MeSnto 
" Percent Negro). This relieved Crane and seemed to increase integration. 

affected by the Jackson branch? In October 1964 it en- 
rol ^ 338 Negro®s and 40 whites, or 89.4 percent Negro. MeaSle in the same 
•vpi??®’n? elementary classrooms, only 5.5 pScent S the ftudeits wSI 
report that no integration at all occurred in practice between 
Jackson’s elementary and high school children. They arrived and left at diffS 

and Virtually all-Negro Faraday Elementary School about to open 
^rectly across the street from Marshall, 40 classrooms in MarsLall that had 
b^n used for toe waiting elementary students were now to be^^^^ 

4 400 1964, accordingly, enrollment r^e to ^ 

07 w month, toe racial headcount showed Marshall to be 

?Jf„P®F®®"t N®gro-up 4 percentage points in a year). During torscS rea? 
■•963-6-1, nearby Orr enrolled 501 white students. Perhaps as many as 250 cSe 
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from former Marshall feeder schools. Their absence from Marshall was crucial 
in making this a virtually all-Negro school. 

The Willis proim^ls cf May 27, 1964, also provided that two Marshall feeder 

Hefferaii (94.1 percent Negro) he made 
Jome School (0 percent Negro). Austin was to receive 

some 130 students from these new feeders in September 19G4. This would in- 
crease integration. Out of a total enroilment of 3,195 somewhat fewer than 130 

\\ould be Negro. Needless to sa 5 % Marshall became even more segregated by the 
loss 01 .AiiUrcom. 

Superinteii^nt Willis also proposed two changes in Orr’s boundaries. Lowell 
a feeder for Tuley High School, was made a feeder for Orr. Lowell was 0.9 
percent ^egro, and a few blocks to the south— mostly nonresidential park prop- 

attendance area. “These changes,” Superintendent 
ilhs told the ^hool board, “could increase the ratio of Negro pupils at Orr 
u hich IS presently very small.” “ As a matter of fact, however, a grand total of 
seven Negro students was added as a result of these changes. In 1^3, nine of a 
total enrollment of 511 were Negro ; in 1964 it was 16 out of 644. Such tokenism 
does not merit the name mtegration.” 

October 24, 1963 (“Use of facilities, high 
school buddings ) Orr had been reported operating at 18.2 percent under capacity. 
Here was an excellent opportunity to use classroom space and to integrate at 
the same time by switching a Marshall feeder school to Orr. Tilton, 57.3 percenf 
Negro, would have been a judicious choice. 

Instead, as we have seen, Ixiwell (0.9 percent Negro), a Tuley feeder, was 

^®tensibly, Lowell was chosen, according to Super- 
intendent Willis — to reduce overcrowding at ♦ * ♦ Tuley ♦ * * »» » ^jg 

accomplished more easily by redistricting Tuley’s easternmost 
T(Jq School ; both Tuley and Wells are in the same district 

m 1 percent over capacity and 11.8 percent in 1964. 

In 19M, Tuley was 114.6 percent over capacity.) Had this been done, Lowell 
could have remained with Tuley and an integrated or Negro Marshall feeder 
could have been districted into Orr. 

It may be noted in conclusion that the 1964 school board budget provided for 
a large-scale addition to Orr. By 1966 or thereabouts, Orr will be a full 4-year 
mgh school. It will continue to be the pivot of planned segregation of the West 
Side and near Northwest Side of Chicago. The board must be challenged for 

the Illinois Armstrong Act and the U.S. Civil Rights 

( c) Twenty cases for further study 

1. Austin High School, 231 North Pine Avenue (5440 west), school district 4. 

partially demolished iu 1959 and later districted to keep Negroes 
Vi. explanation given in the proceedings (June 24, 1959, p. 2080) 

the b^rd of Mucation for the demolition was that there was enough room 
teft in the remainder to accommodate the students. Yet shortly afterwards a 
branch was opened in an elementary school. For some years the contiguous 
Negro high school, Marshall, has been crowded far beyond the city average * vet 
Austin, with its branch, remained at capacity. 

2. Prosser Vocational High School, 2148 North Long Avenue (5400 west), school 

district 4. 

Was Prosser built to segregate? Earlier there had been only one West Side 
vocational school, Manley, 2935 West Polk Street (800 south), which of nec- 
essity either was or would have become integrated. Now there is white Prosser, 
opened in 19o9; and Negro Cregier, 1829 West Grenshaw (1120 south), renovated 
from an elementary school. When Prosser was budgeted, its location was not 
given a^ the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People had 
some difficulty finding out where it was. They protested in their testimony at 
the budget hearing that unless carefully districted, it ivould certainly be segre- 
gated. It has tool and die apprentices ; Cregier has none, Prosser is much less 
crowded than Cregier. 

3. Waller High School, 2039 North Orchard Street (700 west), school district 7. 

A school about five times as crowded as Well.s, 936 North 

Ashland (16TO west) to which some of its feeder schools were forinerlv dis- 
tricted? Is Wells now being re.segregated white and Waller, Negro’ 



Ibid. 
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4. Jermer, 1009 ICorth Cleveland Avenue (400 west), school district 7. 

in«r create this oversized elementary school serv- 

nelrb? siS wf housing project when the board of edu^tt^mfued 
nearby sites and was even renting out a school building for private school usS 

■ <s«> “««». 

6. Sumner, kg.-^, 715 South Kildare Avenue (4300 west) , school district 8. 

9 ft T,-. crowded elementary school on the expanding edge of the Nesro ^hp^^tn 
26 mobile umts have been on the playground for 3 vear^ ThP nptf 

iSo S LaVergne Avenue (500 west), probably nearly a?whit?in 

iSf the mobiles could easiirS^ beeHccom 

S?S ,» Grade elite cmiSto S 

tomed to reduce crowding as well as tor edueatloi, purposes, the school r?mS 

south), school 

up™'g^d?Si in 1»4 i'c”l tte lirst 

pSahS heer^yo" f?l4 iS Spta ^SmSTnoSt'^J 

McKinley and its feeder schools are white Tuley Hieh School 1 ^ 1 ^ m ^ 

EfFSE^»Sl#^SS 

SrsSSr£=H» 

&-isrr«;TA%"s‘ 

^24 South Central Park Avenue (3600 west), school district 10. 
em^°SYn^962 and S'" Elementary School have 

(3500 west) and Paderewski, ^21 Sou h Sdale AvS 
iSr^nTol^* 60.5 percent to loTpeM Xe^^^^ 

aren in them. Why did they open more crowded than Burns? 

*■ Lamon Avenue (4900 west), school district 10. 

OourtsZ?r90^%%.TSTo: 

.. H®arst School remained integrated (only 62 percent Negro in 19641 

fate of its Negro rather than its white component. The four w^hite 
Chicago Lawndale Gardens. Lathrop Homes, Trumbull 
Park Homes, and Bridgeport Homes, never had crowded schools. But nearly all 
the Negro proj^ts (and by 1964, 92 percent of those in Chicago public housing 
projects were Negro) had crowded schools, most of them on double sSf t n t 

community. Hearst School was on a double shift in 1957 and 1958 and in 1963 
had an average class size of 43.3 pupils per classroom. 

LaPorte Avenue (4934 west), 

"Within a few blocks of Hearst a soven-room branch of Twain 5131 Somh 
Linder Avenue (o440 west), was built and opened iu 1962. Baum Branch has no 

HMr?f-^w?^Ph have been built small to avoid taking any pupils from 

Hearst whi^ was also crowded, as well as its parent school. Twain. Instead 

of mking Baum an integrated school, it was built as a small branch* and 
another addition was built on Hearst. orancii , ana 
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kff.-6, 3113 South Rhodes Avenue (500 east), school district 11. 

the samp^^Hmp^fhT^- ^ ^ gerrymander. At 

urLn school integration produced by the 
uroan renewal effort and money is disappointing. 

When large financial interests built Lake Meadows and Prairie Shores on 
cleared land, the board of education put up a new small school, Pershing, 
classrooms. A block away, Douglas, 3200 South Calumet Avenue (317 
^st), had less than 35 per classroom in 1958 when Pershing opened. Bv 1963 
Douglas had only 24.2 imr cdassroom, with 1,729 pupils in 71 rooms. If, istead 
of bulling Pershing, the board of education had split up Douglas into two 

the benefit of all the pupils and had made the few 
chil^n of Lake Meadows and Prairie Shores a part of the surrounding com- 

educational opportunity might have been 
.While Pershing is technicaUy integrated if the 90/10 formula is 
SJnw percent white, the extent of integration is smaU. On 

October 7, 1964, there were present 31 white pupils. 233 A^egro and 9 ofbpr<! 
Douglas had 2 white pupils; 1,805 Negro. ^ p ^egro, and y others. 

s?hJol diSri?m°^ 

Branch once a branch of Englewood High School, 6201 South 
Stewart Avenue (400 west). When Englewood became Negro, HolW becSe a 
Kelly High School, 4136 South California Avenue, (28M^t) 
reasons unknown to us, it was made a branch of Tilden Hi^h School 
west). Why was not Holden made a branch of 
SS^sch^i^tn 2^ East Pershing Road (3900 south), the near^ 

^ would have been especially appropriate in 1964 since 

Abbott, the branch of Phifiips, 3630 South Wells Street (2(S wSt^wSIr^? 

Branch was crowded with 503 students in i^ue- 
tional areas with a eapaci^ of only 325. 

25 West 47th Street (4700 south), school district 13. 

opened in 1962 crowded and overflowing into 
housing project apartments needed for housing. Bi 1964 
It still had 2,4<8 pupils under 1 principal, including 518 in n units of the 
Chicago Hjmsmg Authority apartments. Its upper ^ades go'to ™Sr 

® ^'egro ghetto. West S Beethoven is wWte sS 

^ Union Avenue (700 west), kg.-8; and immediatelv west 

SsWrt wl*** School, 9632 Sonth Michigan Avcnnc (100 east), school 

piis Wgh school opened in 1958 and 1960, itself int^rated, but thus lesegre- 
^ting Calumet High School, 8131 South May Street (100 wS 
High Schook 11220 South Wallace Street (600 west), white.^*Even at its 

iteelf integrated it caused a net increase in segrega- 
tion. Calumet meanwhile became reintegrated in another direction • but ^n^er 
remains segregated white to the present time, while Harlan iteelf tSam^lo 
^rceut Aegro in 1964. The Chicago Board of Education built Calumet in a 
anticipation of population increases. An addition to Calumet inst^d 
of Harlan would have been less expensive and would have increased integral. 

lo. Oglesby, kg-8, 7646 South Green Street (832 west), school district 16 

By refusal to redistrict or to transfer on an equitable basis this school was 
made into a trap on the edge of the Negro ghettm The nSt sSi)! S 
south of it IS Cook, 8150 South Bishop Street (1550 west). In 1962 ^ook as 
a receivi^ school in the ^rmissive transfer program, could not revive more 
students than would leave it at 30 per classroom ; Oglesby, as a crowded sendinc 
not send students until it rose above 40 per classroom. By 1^ 
^ P®rc6?t N^ro, had 25.7 pupils per classroom ; Oglesby, sb.3 percent 
Negro, 44.1 pupils per classroom. In 1964, Cook was 9.7 percent nSto 
classroom; Oglesby, 96.8 percent Negro, 46.3 per classroom including^O Sibile 
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16. Morgan Park High School Branches ClissoUl and Shoon school ir • 

haXrbeei^S^^^ fte^SudlntTody.^^^^^ it was^LS 

percent Jsep'o. Near it is an integrated elementary school, Esmond 1865 West 

h?5i loLt7®“^^n a b^a°ch of Morgan Pa?k 

Hi^h School. For some years now, however, Morgan Park has had two eom- 

oil white students and Shoop with 
Jooi^ fho^ 3®^?' ® elementary part of Clissold has 31.6 pupife pe? clai- 

17. Whistler, kg-6, 11513 South Ada Street (1326 west), school district IS 

1“ 1964, including its branch of mobile units, 
mai^bSlS.^!" classroom in the 

iqS® percent white, built in 1953 with an addition in 

l2?’pe; cLSoom pupils at 

TJe sou^ern boundary of IVhistler ends at the end of the uninhabited area 

STn'^ranS 

18. Chalmers, kg-6, 2745 West Roosevelt Road (1200 south), school district 19. 

recent history of this school might he studied to leam whether the nemh- 
borho(^ school or race is decisive for districting. ^ 

During the 4 school years 1956 through 1959, the old Chalmers on th^ <«mip 
ate as the above, was on double shift while about four blocks awav from it 
m the same North l^awndale community area, even in the samp cPTKmc 
parted only by a street which ran through SdlScS o7 se^l SS nSSv 

on aimers off shift and to have keot it off shift Pi^mnnHATi ir<r_Q 
1^ South Washtenaw Avenue (2700 west), in 1963 had 391 pupils By ttat 
time It was 9.4 percent Negro; Chalmers, replaced bv a new Sbl^ in iSn 
Negro. The hvo schoois wrHot rtiistoS Top nn^p; 

^ Negro upper grade center. 

fho Plamondon had the same principal. At issue also is 

19. Hammond kg-6. 28.9 West 21st Place (2100 south), school district 19 
. a small white school with no T^pcto ntiniic P'in/\T- mAi v. ^ 

S>”ffict ^ ^'‘“''''ard (2888 west), 

rS ^'T" ™ t® tte il^dal St.®'ln*Sn^ 

Grade Center, however, 62.9 percent of 621 enrolled were ISSezro 

m°“f 1 °^ J®"' racially integrated upper grade Sters But the 

upperVades' trsl?^" whR?s?Soo^^^^^ 

parts of two I^egro schools participate in the integrated center 

Hammond cammis and Lme paired arran«^e- 

(?42i%?uS)!w^^^ 
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LEOISLA.TIVE LOBBYIK’Vj . ‘ ‘ * 

^ R6p6at6(lly, th© Cliicugo Rourd of Education has ass6X*tcd that school S 0 gr 0 ga- 
tion is m 0 r 0 ly a reflection of residential segregation. A more accurate state- 
ment \^uld be that school organizatioujuiay be affected by residential segrega- 
Pr^isely how the schools are affected is, in part, a matter tliat is up to 
the ^hools; i,cr is ^is .alL The schools may — indeed, should — ^work for the 
redumon: of i residential segregation. It goes without saying that the schools 
ought to welcome assistance in freeing themselves from the constrictions of 
segregation. * _ 

Caltfomia is a good example. In the fall of im a statewide referendum 
was to be held on Whether or not to discontinue all State laws forbidding 
(hserunmation in the sale of residential property. Were the referendum to pass, 
i^itoitial segregation could be expected to increase.and thus further complicate 
the State government’s efforts achieve school integration. The State eom- 
imssion on equal opportunities in education wrote to aU school boards in the 
board of education’s iiolicy, which is directed toward the 
mimi^tion. of existing de facto school segregation and curbing any tendency 
toward its ^ow^ will be more difficult to translate into practice if the intiative 
IS adopted. T^s .-was a responsible exerteise of a public obligation. State 

education authorities put their weight where it would count; That the measure 
passed anyway does not change matters. 

School Board, however, did *the very opposite. On March 25, 
iyy», by a vote of eight to one, it opposed a bill to become the Armstrong Act“ 
which would have required all school boards in the State to redistriet att^danee 
zon^ periodically to r^uee s^egation.” Ohfe- might think a local school board 
would welcome such a concrete measure. Chicago school authorities, oh the 
wntrary did not even remain neutral, \vhich would have been consistent with 
me boards tiieoiy that school segr^tion just happen to happen and thus need 
^nefiti^^Msura°^ Instead, it did legislative battle against a potentially 

The sehwl board did this officially and, of course, consciously. It thus acted 
ir^ponsibly with res^t to its obligation toward all children. 

^is same irr^bnsibility can be seen in the repeated failure of the Chicago 
Education to support the passage of legislation that would ease the 
segregation. Such has been the case with open housing or 
practi^ bills. The l^slative theory of the Chicago School 
B(mrd appe^s to be : Oppose it if it is for school integration, be neutral if it 
IS for equal housing or employment opportunities. 



WASHBUBXE 

Over a period of years an apprentice-training program that is racially dis- 
^mmatory has been operated by the Chicago School Board. In October 1961, a 

board testified before a subcommittee of the U S. 
House Coi^ttee on Education and Labor and held— as the present gene^ 
superintendent still holds— that the board had no control over the selection of 
^^P’^sentative Roman C. Pueinski responded: “I just cannot 

that you have no eontiol otot this 
t^Ooram. Thrae are three parties involved in this program and you are one of 
t^e area” ” in 1902 a report to tie D.S. Commiilon on CM Rteto sSted: 
.S® public tonction to private organizations in this manner is 

to justify. IS In 1964, the Hauser report stated: '"The panel finds it 
unions in Chicago do not admit Negroes as apprentices and 
school system cooperates with these unions in providing appren- 

pSidTnfSf 26, 1965, 

President Th^as J. Murray ashed; “Why don’t Federal agencies do this iob of 

delving into this, instead of the board of education? Why put this onus on us? 

w Aiigust-Septeraber 1904. p. 4. 

nuniSe sesrc^ntlon. buildings so as to 

^2 Proceedings of til 0 Chi cnjTo Board of Education Alar 25 1050 n in<ia 

«Ibid. 
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S ^ ^ ” ’'W* «i>lon atocrtol- 

^ Mer°^ Jul? faemties from those^iSSns. ^ 

pe school board has consdously and officially supported the racially diserimi. 
natory pr<^am at Washbume. It rejected, repeatedly, demands bv oitlz<^n 

Americ^ I^r Council, the NAACP, and othma^ 
^ p rogram. Its latest action is perfunctory and is merely 

^^^y of perpetuatiiig the preset control of the appienticeshiD Droeram 
^erly no way that the board can poUce the iSSS itffi^ 
created. There is no reason to t hink the board wishes to police it. 

’ CONCLUSION 

segregation nor integration just “happens.” Each is deliberately in 

school Iward, actiSv under SSofito^^ 

s^jermtendent, pursues a deliberate policy of segregation- Thi^ dAiihAmf-A 
official segregation is exemplified in numerous cases as illustrated herAin nnd 
casM are hut iUustrations of the general Sr ^ 

pat^n can he found in matters that are not touched in the present renort. 
of faculty, student 

boar^tseM recommendations derived from studiS^ 

Ultimately, the board will have to undo the harm it has «in«!Pfl TUiiss wiii 
in official and factual dedication to integration. It will require painstak- 

mgplanmng to achieve the goal the State law enjoins upon all school boards* 
^Trovi^ all children of this State * * * a good conmSn StacSS” 

We wiL nwd to explore constructive experiences of other communities to use 
promising tools such ns educational parks, to make the schools tmlv nnhiif* hir 

mmsting that the board ceaseits irresponsible raS ^ 

But ^ order to go forward at all we must first face reality. Deliberate seere- 
ption is an ugly reality. To ignore it is to consign other g^erations of chH^n 
to Planned depnvation. If neither the local uot State lovSSt sSS 
flown so* racial flla^natlon, then the Fefleral GoveSSSt ^ 

JFiNirEY, He is also a teacher of history 

also like to introdu^, on my left, the honorable Charles 

t^A ^^^4 APT? Chicago, and like yourself a life member 

^ureell ^ ^ ^ 

I think there are two points that I certainly want to tnr to impress 
the committee with to(fay. Ifo. 1 is the a^ea that hS onlTw 
touched on durmg the testimony, and that being the area of de 

wiKe concerned witli th^AACP, or a^Ld 

with the hAACP, are wncemed about m the city of Chicago. We 
M It IS a unique situation, one that should be explored consfderablv 
since we feel diat there is a fact basis for declaring that w^e not only 
of segregatiou but de jure segregation as well in the ari 

thft’«®rw»^n brJ to the city of Chicago in this fashion, 

that it Chi cago has had segregated schools since Ben Willis appeared 

« Private transcript of meeting of school board committee on Washburne, Jan. 26 , 1965 . 
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on the scene (and it is difficult for me to refer to him as Dr. Ben Willis, 
since he is well known as a monument of seOTegation and often other 
terminology is used with regard to his person) it would be an upgraded 
improvement over what we actually have right now. I say this 
somewhat facetiously. However, we feel that the committee shoxdd 
explore and investigate all of the possibilities with r^ard to de jure 
seOTegation. 




tion has not increased in the Chicago school ^stem. I think that my 
statement will indicate that it has inerted over the recent years, 
particularly and specifically since he has been there. 

Chairman Powell, ^ere is the report of the Urban League, which 
is not a leftwing organization, and in its survey it said segi»gation has 
increased in 12 months^ 

Mr.^ Finley. Tliat is correct, and certainly it is a. bona fide 
organization. 

Chairman Powell. At this time the assistant' chief coimsel would 
like to ask you a question. 

Mr. Kjiamer. I think it is going to be important if you would give 
us your definition, and this is really crucial, of what you consider 
segregation and integration to be in the public schools. 

Mr. Finley. I didn’t get your question. 

Mr. Kramer. Could you give us your definition of what you consider 
a segregated school to be? 

Mr. Finley. I think a segregated school is Ho. 1, in the Chicago 
situation, an example of those schools in Chicago where over 90 percent 
of Hegro students attend an aU-Hegro school. 

Giairmah Powell. An integrated school would be 10 percent or 
more. 

]\Ir. Finley. It is difiicult to base it on percentages, but certaioly it 
is not a situation where tliere is anyt^^g less than 10 percent. 

Mr. Kramer. Has your organization given consideradon to the 
concept of racial imbalance which is even more severe than the concept 
of segregation — that is, since Negroes constitute only 50 percent of 
the school population, any school where there were more than 50 or 
60 percent of Negroes would be considered racially imbalanced 
as such? . . . ■ 

Mr. Finley. Yes, sir. I might also point out along these same lines 
that it is difficult to actually nail down a particular segregated school. 
You have to take into consideration all of the aspecte oi the school, 
and what takes place to cause a segregated school, such fts the over- 
loading of double shifts in N^o schools, such as predominantly 
Negro teachers or specifically the majority of teachers in a given 
school, where the majority of students are Negro, and so on. 

Mr. Kra3Uer. Do you have statistics on teachers? We are unable 
to get that because of tdie law of Illinois, which forbids taking racial 
characteristics of teachers. 

Mr. Finley. Let me refer that to Mr. W einberg. 

Mr. Weinberg. The law does not prohibit this. That if an inter- 
pretation of the school 'board attorney, and other attorneys have inter- 
preted it otherwise. 

Mr. Kraimer. That is all. Thank you. t 
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Mr. Finley. Mr. Chew wants to answer, alsoi ' 

Mr. Chew. I believe you were asked to. give an exemple of a seg- 
regated school. I can give you several examples of segregated schools. 
However, there is one in particular. . > 

We have a Benjamin Baimeker Elementary.. School, which was 
built about 4 years ago. I think it may have been 5 years ago. The 
enrollment is 100 percent Negro. The faculty is a white principal, an 
assistant principal is white, and the rest of the faculty is all Negro. 
TKis'is 'a brand'new schwl, not one white student enrolled in that 
school. There are several in -Chicago of the same nature.' 

' - ‘There are- schbols in Chicago where you do not have one Negro 
faculty member. ' The 10 percent which you will find in some of these 
mixed neighborhoods, where the children of -better class families are 
allowed to transfer by direction of 'the board of education, and the 
ones who.caimot afford it, the white children, do remain in the neigh- 
borhood until possibly they have enough equity in -theit homes to 
move out. 

Mr. PucmsKi.- Mr.^ Finley, you made mention of the Urban League 
roport. Do you have it there with you? • 

‘ ■ Mr. PhNM!Y.’. it is on fOe. I referred to Mrs. Cook’s report. 

- Sfc- PxToiNSKr.i -You said that the segregated schools are increasing 
111 Chicago. I seem to recall that Dr. Willis recognized thatyprob-'^ 
lem. As a matter of fact, he pointed out about the increase iii the 
nonwhite population in Chicagi^ and said among other things that 
between 1950 and 1960 .the number of white children of the age of 
5 and under increased by 22,000 or 8 percent, and the same period he 
said the number of nmiwhite children under 5 increased by 76,000, 
or 141 percent. 

You may recall his statement that if th^ trends continue, it will 
become increasingly difficult to provide integrated education of a 
meaningful sort. 

If my memory is right, he referred to a situation here in the District 
of Columbia, where the nonwhite population in the public school sys- 
tem has become so large, it becomes more and more difficult to provide 
integrated schooling. 

But having said mis, I wonder what you would say about the Urban 
I..eague report, on page 25 of the report, where they list 1,247 less 
white students in Chicago schools, and 6,383 less white students in the 
100 percent white schools, and 3,278 more students in 90 to 99 percent 
white schools, and 210 more in 90 to 99 percent Negro schools, and 
1,648 more in integi’ated schools. 

Now, this would seem to indicate an average increase in the inter- 
racial acquaintance for 5,136 more white high school students than 
last year. 

Is there any significance in this development in your judgment? 

Finley. Let me point this out, that in a study completed by 
^e Urban league in July 1965, they say that in May of this year, the 
Chicago Urban League research staff did an extensive study on pupil 
^legation and school segregation in the Chicago public schools. 

I hey go on to say this study was based on two student racial head count 
reports published by the Chicago Board of Education; one racial 
survey was taken in October 1963, and the other taken October 1964. 

U e found that 483 public schools, 394 are segregated. The over- 
whelming — 
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Mr. PudxsKT. If you will recall, Dr. Lewis testified yesterday as 
to the criteria of segregation, and you recall she said it would be very 
difficult io define “segregation.” because of varying standards. 

For instance, in her judgment, if you have 10 percent students of 
one race, and 90 percent of the other race, because of the high stand- 
ards they have established in Chicago, she would call that a segre- 
gated school, even though in southern communities, to meet the 1954: 
court edict, they will call a school integrated if they have one or two 
or three N’egro children, and the chairman yesterday quite properly 
referred to that practice as token segregation. ■ . . 

Now, the Chicago school system rejects token segregation as a cri- 
teria, and so obviously these figures say “segr^ated schools” simply 
because of the high ^andards that we have afcpted for Chicago. 

Is there any merit in that statement ? 

Mr. Fin-ley. I don’t believe that there is, because I have very little 
faith in exactly what Dr. Lewis said, as well as Dr. WiHis. T^iat 
you are saying, in effect, is that they may not believe in some type 
of integration. As far as I am concerned. Dr. Willis and the present 
school board are not concerned with any type of integration, whether 
it is token or otherwise. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Do you have any confidence in this Urban League 
report? 

Mr. Finley. I certainly have. 

Mr.PuciNSKT. Let us look at it then. 

On page 24, you have 585 more white students in elementary schools. 
You have 9,251 fewer whites .in 100 percent white schools. You 
have 8,164 more in 90 to 99 percent white schools, and you have 279 
more in 90 to 99 percent Negro schools, and you have 1,393 more in 
integrated schools. 

Now, taking the table on page 25 and the table on page 24, it would 
indicate that an. increase in the opportunity for interracial acquaint- 
ances, for 9,836 youngsters, more elementary students than la-«t year. 
If you put these together, what do you come up with? You come 
up with a figure of 14,972, or almost 15,000 youngsters who had more 
chance at integrated schooling in Chicago last year under your own 
figures here. Now, there are the Urban L^^e fibres. 

Mr. Finley. Since you refer to the Drtan League figures, it is 
granted there was some token integration as far as schools were 
concerned. 

Mr. PuciNSKT. There was some progress in integration in Chicago ? 

Mr. Finley. I didn’t say progre^. I said there was some integra- 
tion that took place in the city of Chicago. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. I will let these figures speak for themselves. 

Chairman Powell. If the gentleman of Illinois will yield, I will 
put in some figures from the same report.. In 1964, 381 segregated 
.=:chools ; in 1965, 394. In 1964 schools with 100 percent Negro popula- 
tion, 45. In 1965, 54 schools. That is an increase of nine, which is 
about 20 percent in 12 months. 

Mr. PuGiNSKi. I think that we covered this question of what is a 
segregated school. The segregated school, because of the high stand- 
ard that they establish — a school may be listed as segregated simply 
because we reject token integration. 
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But if you will recall yesterday, the testimony before this com- 
mittee, in two instances, the school board had built a school fully 
intending that school to be integrated, and from all population trends 
and pro]ections they had every reasonable belief that when this school 
was opened, it w'ould be integrated, at least to the extent of 16 percent 
in the case of the one school Dr. Lewis mentioned. But by the time 
the plaster dried on the walls and the school was opened 24 months 
later, the population changed to the extent that the school was only 
o-^rcent integrated. 

The map Dr. Willis presented yesterday showed the increase in the 
nonvrhite community in Ghicago, so that schools that started out to be 
integrated, because of the changing patterns of the neighborhood,' be- 
came segregated, not because of any policy by the school board but be- 
cause of the normal movement of people and the flight, the unfortu- 
nate flight of the white popul atio'n. 

Mr. Finley. Your question will be answered more thoroughly in 
future ^timony, but what you have just said also indicates to those 
of us aflihated with the NAACP, as to why we feel there is clear-cut 
de jure segregation in the city of Chicago. That is because of the 
collusion on the part of such bodies, officialbodies; as that of the Board 
of Bealties of the City of Ghicago, other real estate groups, and the 
school board itself in handling boundaries, as far as Negro neighbor- 
hoods are concerned. This supports our official re;ison for feeliifo- that 
there is de jure segregation in Cfhicagd. > 

Mr. PuciNSKi. I will not go into a dialogue with you now as to 
whether or not realties do this or' that. 

^ As you ^ow, the city of Chicago passed the so-called antiblock- 
busting ordinance, and I believe' the alderman was' there when the 
ordmance was passed. What evidence do you have, if you have any, 
to back up the statement that you just made that there is collusion on 
the part of the school board to gerrymander these districts? I think 

it would be most important for this committee to have that. 

Mr. Finley. This will be answered more thoroughly later. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. You made the statement and I wonder if you could 
answer it. 

Mr. Finley. Only in this f^hion: that the school board has not 
done anything to bf^k up the' present boundaries that we have in 
Chicago. I think this in itself is gerrymandering. They let another 
group that being the realtors — decide where the boundaries are to 
Mr.^ PuciNSKi. Do you have any evidence to be presented ' , tnis 
commttee that will support that the board willfully wantonly 
has conspired to gerrymander these districts to perpetuate the segrega- 
tion in the Chicago schools ? 

Mr. FiNpiY. Since I have learned so well from white people, paitic- 
ularly m the last 2 ^ hours, as to how to refer questions, I think that I 
will refer this particular question to my resource 

Mr. PuciNSKi. The record may show that you do not have that' in- 
formation, is that correct ? 

Mr. Finley. The record may not show that. I am referring it to 
one of my resource people. 

Chainnan Powell. Let us not badger the witness. He is here; with 
his staff, just as Dr. Willis was yesterday. 

Mr. Weinberg, will you answer the question ? 
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Mr. Weinberg. In the document recently entered into the record, 
written by Dr. Rich and myself, we analyzed in considerable detail 
two examples of gerrymandering which will be ^scussed later. We 
list in addition 20 other cases of what we believe to be ger^mandering, 
but which we did not have time to sketch in this report. So we believe 
there is ample evidence of deliberate and conscious gerrymandering by 
the school board. 

May I add something on the Congressman’s statement about 
Washington, D.C. 

In 1944:, the District of Columbia schools were 40 percent Negro 
enrollment That is 10 years before the Supreme Court decision. In 
1954, the year of the decision, the District of Columbia schools had 60 
percent Negro students. In other words, the District schools were 
predominantly Negro 'before the Supreme Court decision. 

This reflected an exodus of white people from the District into the 
suburbs. This exodus had nothing to do with integration, because 
there simply was no integration in the District. 

As you know, there was a legally separate system, with two separate 
supemtendents, one for the Negro division and one for the white 
division. 

What has happened since 1950 — that is up to 1964 — is that the per- 
centage had gone somewhat oyer 80. I guess it was 86 percent last 
year, in 1964. I would maintain that the attempt in the last 10 years 
to mtegrate the system is not the factor which explains the exodus of 
whites. It is the poor quality of the District schools, to the point 
where, when it was legally separate, the school system, the Negro 
school system in this District was not even given achievement tests. 
The school system refused to give Negro children here achievement 
tests, whereas it did give the white children these tests. It did not 
want to know how b adly things were going on here. So it has nothing 
to do with integration. 

Mr. PtrciNSKi. I think that you are absolutely correct. 

May I ask you this qu stion, Mr. Weinberg. Would you agree that 
by increasing and improving the quality of the schools in these chang- 
ing areas, that you would be able to stabilize that neighborhood and 
arrest the flight of these families ? 

Mr. Wknberg. Positi\ ly, but as we will show in later testimony, 
the opposite hus been th^ policy of the Board. 

^ Mr. PuciNSKi. I will be very happy to see that testimony, but for the 
future, what we are trying to figure out, what can be done about this 
problem, and would you agree, and the chairman has spoken on this 
and I have spoken on this, and other members have, that by helping the 
school systems of America, and giving them all of the help that they 
need to bring those schools in these changing areas up to a superior 
status — as Dr. Willis himself said yesterday, the first challenge they 
have is to return to the urban school the high standards that they had 
before W orld War I. 

Would you agree that by doing this, we can arrest this flight of white 
families so that you can have a greater degree of integration in these 
changing areas? 

Mr. Weinberg. There is some defective history in the superintend- 
ent’s recital. Before W orld W ar I, the American public scliool system 
was at least in the high schools, an elite system. Very few Chi- 
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cago kids Avent to high school. In 1914, for example, in Chicago, 
there Avere 10 times as many elementary sch> children as high school 
children in Chicago. This indicated that at that time high schools 
Avere for the very elite. 

In 1964,. 50 years later, there are about three and a half times as 
many elementary children as high school children, so the gap is being 
closed. 

Mr. PuciN'SKi. It is alAA’ays a pleasure to have a Avitness before this 
committee Avho does his homeAvork, and obviously you have been doing 
yoiir homeAvork. - , 

' I think .Av^hat Dr. Willis riieant in broad terms Avas that prior to 
the: war the custom Avas to come into the city to get good education. 
Today, the^custom is to go out to the suburbs to get good education, 
'i he point he made AA*as that you have to try and improve the quality 
of the urban school system to the extent where you are going to be 
able to arrest this flight into the suburbs. I think that was the gen- 
eral purpose of his statement; 

Mr. Weinberg. I have one comment. I don’t believe you can im- 
prove urban schools, without integrating them. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Wliat is that? 

• Mr. Weinberg. I don’t believe that you can improve the city 
schools without integrating them. 

Mr. PuoiNSKi. Certainly I think that was the whole gist and struc- 
ture of the testimony yesterday, that in these changing areas, and 
m these peripheral areas, the fact that these schools do become segre- 
gated does play a very adverse role. 

I won’t take the time now because the record is there, but I would 
he very happy to go back to Dr. Willis’ statement, in which he made 
that statement in his testimony yesterday. 

Mr. Finley. Since we are discussing Dr. Willis, I would like to 
pomt out that yesterday remarks pertinent to the fae : that we can- 
should we get involved with a personality in the name 
of Dr. Willis, in discussing the Chicago school system. 

I would like to point out, that it is not a complex problem as many 
people think. You are probably aware of this characteristic since 
you are from Chicago. This is one of the reasons I have the good 
alderman from Chicago here, and- that is for the purpose of explain- 
ing some of the political involvement here with respect to gerry- 
mandering boundaries. It is difficult to refer to Dr. Willis, who I 
certainly feel is a monument to segregation, without including the 
political structure as it is made up in the city of Chicago. 

Since Ave are into this area, I think that Mr. Chew has some 
pertinent remarks with regard to this. 

Mr. Cheav. Mr. Chairman, the Armstrong Law prohibits gerry- 
mandering of districts. We have had A^ery few distncts drawn since 
^ LaAv. The facts are that there are forces in Chicago, 

and^ Coii^ressniaii^ I can support this^ that arc designed primarily 
to maintain a segregated school grstem, and I think that this starts 
at the head of our administration. It comes down wherein the entire 
city council, wdth the exception of a A^ery few, would confirm that 
this post was nominated by the mayor to be a member. We must get 
into th.3 nominating committee., and you have only two Negroes on 
giis nominating committee. One is a doctor and one is a laAvyer 
mt the ma]ority rules in this nominating committee. 
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The head of this riominatiiig committee, Dr. Odeiiberg, is the 
chairman of the department of health of the city of Chicago.. Tlie 
^egro politicians in our city council do absolutely nothing toward 
integrating the schools. They will not speak up on tliis issue when 
they come before the city council. They will vote . to. confirm the 
people that are in (|uestiou that have records of segregation. 

I recall an appointee haying gone to a private school, and had a 
complete record of prohibiting integration in a school where he was 
a trustee. Yet he was confirmed by the Chicago City Council 44 to 6. 

When we get into the basis of why we retain a segregated school 
system, it is the wliite power structure having taken in the puppets 
communities and getting the support of Ne^o ministers 
and Ifegro politicians to remain silent on these issues, whereby it can 
be ramrodded through the city council and presented to the public on 
this issue. 

I have one other point I would like to bring out. Congressman. 
Superintendent Willis testified yesterday that he had asked the board 
for a, cluster plant. .Well, it is my interpretation of the duties of the 
board of education to direct the superintendent as to what he should 
or should not do, and not the superintendent directing the board. 
We have had just the reveiml of that in the city of Chicago. 

Superintendent Willis dictates the policy to*^the board, and the 
board carries out this policy. 

The one cluster plan that was recommended by the board, Superin- 
Willis rejected, and it is not in effect as of today. 

Chaiman Powell. Will you go ahead, Mr. Finley? 

Mr. Finley. I think probably what we are saying 

Chairman Powell. Perhaps Mr. W^einberg or you can inform me on 
this. Under Superintendent Willis’ administration, how many high 
schools have been built in the city of Chicago? 

Mr. Finley. It is one. 

Chairman Powell. One l.igh school in 12 years? 

> Mr. Chew. There is a demolition program on two other high schools 
replacing buildings, but there is only one high school bmlt under 
Superintendent Willis since he has been in Chicago. 

Chairman Powell. Two have been demolished? 

Mr. Chew. Yes; and new buildings built to replace old buildings, 
but only one new one. 

1^. PirciNSKi. Is that the Dunbar Vocational School ; is that the 
one high school? 

Mr. Chew. No. 

Mr. PirciNSKi. Wasn’t the Dunbar Vocational School built? 

Mr. CiiEw. It was located at '44 and Forestville, and they have a 
new location at 30 and South Park. You could not consider Dunbar 
a new school because Dunbar transferred from one building to another. 
So you did not get a new name. Incidentally, it is named for Paul 
Lawrence Dunbar. 

Mr. PirciNSKi. Is it a new building? 

Mr. Chew. Being from Chicago, I wouldn’t expect you to ask me 
that question. . If you tear down your present house and build a new 
one, you haven’t added to your homes. You have just added a new 
building. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. I 'have a new building. 

O 
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Chairman. PoweijL. You don’t have an additional new building. 

Mr. Chew. .A.bsoIutely not. 

Alx. PuCTNSKi. The cnairman asked how many new schools were 
built, and you consider the Dunbar not a new school? 

jjfr. Chew. it is not a new school; it is a new building. 

Chairman Powell, T* lat about apprenticeship training program at 
the Washburn Trade School? 

Mr. Chew. The Washburn Trade School, Mr. Chairman, is run bv 
the unions in Cliicago. 

Chairman Powell. The school is run by the unions? 

Mr. Chew'. Yes, they nominate the apprentice that goes into the 
school, and the percentage of ISfegroes is less than 3 percent. 

Chairman Powell. That is the national average, by the way. 

Are there any questions? 

Do you have anything else to add to this? 

Mr. Finley. I would like to iinish by saying that we do not feel 
that you can overlook the political involvement that is cause for a 
segregated school system in the city of Chicago. You caimot dis- 
associate Mayor Daley or the city council, and the city council, Irom 
Dr. Willis, the school boa-rd and the segregated school svstem that we 
have in Chicago. • ' - - 

I have no further statement. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Could I ask a question on that ? Hasn’t the hue and 
cry under the administration of former superintendent Dr. Johnson, 
and the former mayor of Chicago, been to keep the city administration 
out of the school system, and isn’t it a fact that Maj'or Daley has reli- 
giously and scrupulously stayed out of the school system and has kept 
hands off simply to keep those school systems on the highest level? 

I can appreciate your tliiriking about Mr. Willis and you are entitled 
to that, but isn’t it a fft-ctthiit the city administration has scrupulously 
avoided interfering with the board and the superintendent, in order 
to keep politics completely out of the school system? 

Mr. Finley, l^would never know' that you are from Chicago. You 
kn’ow' as_ well as x do that city council, as well as the mayor, cannot be 
disassociated from the problem when they are responsible for 
appointing school board members? 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Isn’t it a fact that when the cityrcouncil several -y^rs 
ago, and the city council approves the budget for the school ‘board, 
and several years- ago the city council decided that it didn’t like certain 
j^arts of that budget and held up the budget. A mandamus suit was 
filed tind the court ruled that the city council has no right to change 
a period or a comma in that budget. Its only function is perfunctory, 
to approve the budget. You are familiar with the lawsuit. 

So the city^ council has traditionally, and the mayor, the present 
mayor of Chicago, have both, and properly so, stayed out of these 
school affaii*s. 

Mr. Finley. This is only one aspect of the general problem. The 
Wend across the countiy is the statement that you hear frequently 
from your large metropolitan areas, that the mayor and the city 
council does not get involved in the school situation. 

Yet, only in recent w^ks did the majmr sit down with the school 
board and various civil right groups to discuss the problem in Chicago. 

;Now', with r^ard to the other section of your statement, let me refer 
that to another research person, Mr. Cliew. 
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Mr. Chew. The court did rule that the city council does not have 
the right to change the budget. As you know, the school board is a 
tax-levying body widiin itself, which does not come before the city 
council, as approval or disapproval. It is a State legislative duty. 

However, you have to get into the facts of this case. ^The school 
board is in politics, and 1 make that statement without fear of con- 
tradiction. The mayor appoints these school board members and you 
refer to any principal of a Chicago school, and if she or he is a prin- 
cipal, then they have had some poEtical help in getting that job. I say 
that without fear of contradiction. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Alderman, I think you are being very unfair to the 
marvelous people, these principals and these teachers, don’t involve 
them in this. They are doing a good job. 

Mr. Chew. You asked about politics and this is where you bring 
out the facts. The principal in the Cliicago school; system has a 
political sponsor, and cannot be denied. The janitorial staff of the 
Chicago school system cannot get a job imless they are sponsored by 
a politician, and I know this to be a fact. I am a politician. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. You are suggesting that the civil service commission 
of the school board is. not existing. There is not an iota of proof in 
the statement that you are making here. 

Mr. Chew. I am not only suggesting it, I am telling you. 

Mr. PuciNSB^c. Alderman, I "^l not dignify this kind of quCi."* ionmg 
further. There is not an iota of proof that the civil service con uTus^ion 
of Chicago which handles the S(3iool promotions in the school di^tiict 
is anything but the highest calil^r. 

Mr. Chew. I beg to disagree with you. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Well, it is your privilege. . ' 

Mr. Chew. That is right. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. But you are wrong. ■ 

Mr. Chew. That is your opinion. . ‘ ■ 

Chairman Powell. Mr. Alderman, and Mr. Finley, and Mr. Wein- 
berg, how easy is the line of communication with Dr. Willis ajid his 
human relations staff of five people for the NAACP and other civil 
rights groups? How easy is it for them to communicate with Dr. 
Willis? 

Mr. Chew. The department of human relations of the Chicago 
School Board is a myth. Tliere is no such thing existing as being 
effective. There is no civil rights group that has ever b^n able to 
meet with any member of the human relations group. 

I might add, that no civil rights group has ever been able to meet 
with Dr. Willis. He said his doors were open to everybody. This is 
not true. I categorically call him a liar. He will not see people like 
the NAACP, and he will not see the alderman, and he will not see 
civil rights groups. 

Chairman Powell. He won’t see you as an alderman? 

Mr. Chew. Absolutely not, and I have letters on file where I have 
asked to see him by appointment and he has sent the president of the 
school board instead of coming himself. 

Chairman Powell. I have correspondence that he wouldn’t even 
see the representative of the Commissioner of Education of the United 
States, with a commitment of $15 million of Federal funds. 

All fight. Thank you. 
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The next witness is Mrs. Josepli Bosljy, president of Mothers On- 
posed to Meddling in the Schools. 

Mrs. Bosky, I would like to say something very pei’sonal which has 
come to my attention. You, or one of your representatives said to the 
pr^s that the.se hearings were rigged, and that I had violated Roberts 
Rules of Order. 

Nmy, I just infonn you that we don’t even know who “Robert” 
IS. This Congress is governed by Thomas Jefferson’s Manual and 
Cannon s Procedure, and I think of them as every other Congressman 
must. ^ 

In the second place, these hearings are not rigged. If tliey were, 
you wouldn’t be here. 

STATEMENT OF MBS. JOSEPH BOSKY, HEPBESENTTNTG MOTHEES 
OPPOSED TO MEDDLING IN SCHOOLS, CHICAGO, ILL. 

Mm. Bosky. We didn’t say it was rigged. You have changed the 
wording con^letely. 

Chairman Powell. I have obtained that from the radio tape 
Mrs. Bosky. Not the word “rigged.” I did not use tlw word 
I us8d the word ^^st^cked/’ Avhich is completely different, 
and may I please call to your attention— let us follow rales, and let 
us at least give me a chance if this is democracy. 

Chairman P^LL. The-rales of Congress are Jefferson’s Manual 
and Cannon’s Procedure, and not Roberts Rules of Order, as vou 
stated. 

Mrs. Bosky. Do you call 11 on one side and 1 on the other, as it 
was plaimed in Chicago, exactly a fair hearing? I will tell you some- 
thing, Mr. Powell 

Chairman Powell. How' do you think that you got here today « 
Mrs. Bosky. I am really wondering. 

Chairman Powell. Because the hearings were not stacked. 

Mrs. Bosky. No. One to four. 

Chairman Powell. Otherwise you wouldn’t be here. 

Mrs. Bosky. Even Hauser admits that the city is evenly divided, 
but we are not evenly represented, sir. This is all I have said. 
Chairman Powell. You may proceed. 

Mm. Bosky. If the city is evenly divided, we should at least be 
evenly represented, which we were not. 

Now, if I might get down to this 

Chairman Powell. Yesterday Dr. Willis consumed three tunes as 
much time as Dr. Hauser, who is considered a leading critic. 

Mm. Bosky. I will only use 17 minutes. Fimt of -’1, 1 would like 
to refem— -and I will talk fast so I can get this finishea in 17 minutes — 

1 would like to refer to yesterday. I don’t feel that anyone — you 
have your chance to defend youmelf, and I will take my chance to 
defend mine. 

Chairman Powell. I don’t have to defend myself. I am the chair- 
man here. 

Mrs. Bosky. Obviously. I would like to state that yesterday Mr. 
Hauser stated several untruths. The gi-eatest one of them is I chal- 
lenge his figures for the ainoimt of children per class in all-white 
schools. I happen to have children in the schools and I happen to be 
active m groups, and I challenge it. 
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■ I wish him to prove that, because I don't Iniow of any school that 
has as few as 15. Edgebrook School has been quoted as having as low 
as 15, ..nd that is absolutely wrong.- We have 2 grades in 1 school, 
which makes it up to 30 and 37 per class. 

I also will say that I was accused of being involved in the open- 
occupancy fight, wMch is slander. I absolutely challenge anyone to 
prove that, because it is not the truth, that I have been involved in any 
fight except this one. I have not even signed a petition for. open 
occupancy. . . , . . 

Wliat is more, I have been accused of meddling; As; you said> you 
were kind enough to invite me. I did not offer for this, or meclclle 
in any way. • . . ' . , . 

Another tiling, when Willis’ contract waS; giyen, we would have 
preferred 4 years, but we, felt, that this was the 'board’s decision, and 
we didnotmeddle there either. , , 

I could give you several other things, but let us go on to. what I 
came here for. I will read my Statement. . i . 

_ The dictionary defines “segregation” as the act of separating or set- 
ting apart from others. To collect in one place. ' According to this 
definition, ethnic groups have; deliberately segregated themselves/ in 
order to be with others of the same customs and language. 

Some groups have segregated their cliildren and kept them from 
association with others of different concepts and, usually different 
color by sending them to parochial schools in order to have them 
receive intensive instruction in their own faith. There are children 
whose parents have, in the quest of advantages for them, sent them to 
private institutions such as lab schools where there might be an inte- 
gration of color, but not of intellect or socioeconomic backgrounds. 

Some students are segregated because of physical, learning, or be- 
havior problems. Still others are segregated either voluntarily or by 
necessity because of various economic and social factors. 

All these types of segregation have had their impact upon the public 
schools of Chicago to form a decided pattern of de facto segregation. 
However, to merely declare a state of de facto segregation is futile 
unless one is intelligent enough to analyze the situation and deter- 
mine, first, the possible ways of ending de facto segregation ; and sec- 
ond, to determine whether it is in the best interests of education and 
expedient legally, psychologically, and economically to do away with 
de facto segregation by the means found possible. 

Locking at just the racial segregation in our city, it becomes obvious 
that if mass integration is to be effected, by the very nature of racial 
residential patterns the only possible method is one of various bussing 
plans. Even the most ingenious boundary changes would affect very 
few individuals in comparison with those who would still remain 
segregated. 

Open enrollment would create a need for bussing and w^ould also 
create an excessive amount of burdensome paperwork as well as all 
.sorts of mechanical problems such as pupil distribution and need for 
lunch facilities that were not needed before. Then there is the Prince- 
ion plan that depends solely upon organized forced bussing. There 
are variations of all these -ways to effect integration, but these are 
the basic possibilities. 
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Any forced plan carries with it an. irritant to whose who are made 
to participate in it. More than that, it is an infringement upon the 
freedom of those who are forced to partcipaite in such a plan. 

To quote the Hauser report, a source that you will surely claim as 
authoritative, on page 12 : 

school system can. eliminate segregation, Lut it cannot, by itself, bring 
about meaningful integration in the schoolroom.” 

If a meaningful integration cannot be effected, the psychological 
dam^e to the child would be far worse than the present distr^ses 
which can at least be shared by sympathetic and understanding class- 
mates. 

The ideal, moral, and even right thing would be for Jfegroes to be 
accepted wholeheartedly by all of his white brothers. However, this is 
no Eutopia or there would be no crimes of violence and greed as well as 
no crime of racism. Force broods antagonism. Antagonism is not 
a fertile bed in which to sow seeds of racial acceptance. Though it 
may take longer to properly prepare the bed for the seeds of ac- 
TOptance, in the long run it will have been worth the patience and effort 
m seeing the plant bloom and flower as it rightly should. 

A right accorded to homeowners is that of being able to sell their 
property and move if they so choose. I believe that the desire of a 
parent for a child to attend a neighborhood school is so strong that any 
plan to alter it will result in a much faster white exodus than even the 
present rate indicates. And, to quote from the Hauser report asraiii 

(p. 12) : JT o 

UiUess the exodus of white population from the public schools and from the 
city IS brought to a halt or reversed, the question of school integration may be- 
come simply a theoretical matter, as it is already in the Nation's Capital. For 
integration, in fact, cannot be achieved without white studaits. 

One of the main concerns of the entire city is that of quality educa- 
tiOTi for all its cliildren. Is the Negro child of Chicago getting an 
infenor education, and, if so, is it caused by de facto segregation? 

First of all, by which method does one judge the results of an educa- 
1 j^idges by the results of standard tests it might seem 

that the Is egro child of Chicago has suffered from, education inferior 
to that of the white students because according to the Hauser reiiort 

(p.20) : 

A^ievement test medians in all areas of basic instruction are highest in pre- 
dominantly white schools, are lowest in predominantly Negro schools, and falls 
between these tw'o medians in integrated schools. 

But in the Havighurst report we find that (p. 16) : 

Parents with much education give their children a better chance for good school 
achievement than do parents with little education. Tlierefore, it would not he 
fair to compare the achievements of Chicago schoolchildren, whose parents aver- 
age about 10 grades of school, with the achievement of children in a North Shore 
suburb, whose parents average about 14 grades of school. 

Nor is it any fairer to compare the acliievements as evidenced in 
test scores of the Chicago children who have parents witli little educa- 
tion and might even be illiterate to the achievements of children whose 
parents most probably have a high scliool and perhaps even a college 
education. ^ 

Obviously then, we cannot use standard tests to judge the quality of 
education the disadvantaged Negro is receiving. 
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May I pause for juSt a moment to say that I dislike constantly 
speaking of the Negro as disadvantaged. I am aware that there are 
many culturally advantaged Negroes in Chicago. However, tables 
in both the Hauser and Havighurst reports point out that th(j 
majority of Negroes in Chicago are disadvantaged and therefore, I 
shall go according to the tables and speak of the majority of Negroes 
and the majority of whites. 

Do we tnen jud^ the quality of education by physical equipment ? 
According to the Hauser report (p. 22), expenditures on su pplies are 
comparable, the Negro schools have the majority of lunchrooms, clin- 
ics, and new school buildings. Also (p. 21) : 

A survey of the program offerings of the general high schools in the sample 
indicates little difference in the programs available. 

Ih the Hauser report, inferiority is indicated in just one area (p. 
17) . The schools are : 

Inferior due to lack of experienced tea(3iers and high turnover of teaehenj. 

However, the report also states (p. 31) that ; 

It must be emphasized that the community itself has a major role in attracting 
or repelling teachers. The teacher with statutory freedom to choose his assign- 
ment imderstandably avoids areas which create i>ersonal difficulties for TiItw — 
difficulties ranging from questions about his competence based on hiss very will- 
ingness to come to the area, to the theft of lire or batteries from his automobile, 
and to attacks upon his person. 

Will forcibly ending de facto segregation throughout the city help 
aUeviate this cause of inferiority? Perhaps for a very, very short 
time until the white mass exoduc can be completed and many teachers 
can leave the Chicago school system, at wliich time the Negro will be 
worse off than ever before with no hope of eventual integration and 
no hope of attracting enough good teachere to Chicago. For, let’s 
face it, many of the mexperienced teachers in the deprived areas are 
teaching only with the possibility of a future in an advantaged area 
in mind. Without this prospect, they would not choose to teach in 
Chicago at all. 

A theory advanced as to why de facto segregation in itself gives 
an inferior education is that in this space age the “3 E’s” are hot 
enough. A child must mingle with, and so get to understand, others 
different from themselves. In this way, tolerance and sympathy 
are bom. The only flaw in this reasoning is that the world is not just 
black and white. If this type of education is indispensable, then 
there mu^ of necessity be a complete integration to be effective. Your 
brother is black. Your brother is white. Your brother is rich. Your 
brother is poor. Your brother is smart. Your brother is slow. This 
means you must integrate with, to understand, the Jew, the Protestant, 
and Catholic; the white, black, and oriental; the gifted and retarded; 
the athletic and the crippled ; and the deprived and advantaged. 
This would immediately break down all concepts of modem education 
in which it is believed that each child should receive an education 
according to his individual needs to develop him to his Jiighest 
potential. 

Nor do I believe that the Chicago Catholic Interracial Council or 
any other group associated with a religion that runs its own private 
schools would be willing to agree that their schools, which are com- 
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pletely segreguted as tp religious affiliation, give the Avorst possible 
education to their chiklreii, Avhich, according to this theory, is exactly 
Avhat tJiey Avould be doing. . j 

!NeAV York has certainly done all it can to promote integration in 
s system, including a heavy turnover of school superintendents and 
board of- education presidents as Avell as a modffied Princeton plan, 
vir."’ fRL-^bout $rS2 per pupil, far above ours, and 

i State Department of Education found 

that city pupils from the fiist grade through high school fall beloAv 
those elseAvhere in the State. Could it be uiat busing programs are 
expensive with no educational benefits to show in return for the ex- 
penditure? (D.S, NeAvs & World Report, June. 21, 1965.) . , 

Une of the recommendations in the Hauser report (p. 35), is to 
quote verbatim : ^ 

recommended that the board of education undertake, on a pilco-and 

administrative districts where^ student 
turnover is high, retaraation is heavy, and educational achievement’ low a 
prograrn of educational saturation, in which the effort would be made to utilize 

Yet Avhen this recommendation was followed in the form of the 
S^regation ^ objection to it was that it furthered 

Many educational experts as Avell as Dr. Hauser recommend a 
saturation program to help the underprivileged reach the level of 
eduction {mhieved by the rest of the community. The Havi«-hurst 
report (p. 35) states : 

of low socioeconomic 

groups up to the level of school achievements of children of high socioeconomic 
groups. Schools cannot compensate completely for handicaps in family train- 
mg an4 experience. However, we should ex^t the schcSfto gire 
portimity to children of low socioeconomic status. ^ 

wishes to saturate anything economically and efficiently, one 
nece^ity keep the process compact. In the case of an educa- 
tional saturation, one must keep the students in a compact group. 
If they are to be scattered throughout the city in an effort to integrate 
tor the sake of integration, a satisfactory saturation program is im- 
possible. It would seem logical that after-school reading classes 
Avould prove to be more beneficial and educational than long, tiresome 
and costly bus rides. 

we are not committed to a program of ending de facto 
•sej^egation. To try to pass a laAV Avhich Avould make it compulsory 

in Chicago economic, educational, and socid chaos 

I do not think we are even morally bound to end de facto segrega- 
tion m the schools. De facto segregation is a happenstance caused by 
hving patterns and not a deliberate attempt to segregate or isolate 
^egro <JiWren. Wliat Ave are morally bound to do is to give the 
Regro child as well as ^1 children in Qiicago as good an education 
as finances aviD alloAv. ThiSj through costly compensatory education 
programs, which have been in existence for years to the extent that 
the budget aviII stretch, Ave have done. Factors that lead to the in- 
tenor part or their education such as lack of experienced teachers and 
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Ihe bringing to school of a lower learning ability clue to home factors, 
are not going to be overcome by mass ending of de facto segregation. 

In fact, most likely a mass ending of de facto segregation would be 
an unbelievable blow to the Negro child. 

Dr. Kurt Lewin and his associates performed a series of experiments 
with small children. It was reported that the children to wliom 
beautiful toys were repeatedly shown but then abruptly removed were 
so drastically affected that maturity of behavior of the children 
declined by about 14 months. It is logical that the constant frustra- 
tion of a deprived child leaving his disadvantaged surroundings each 
day to associate with children of higher economic background and 
p(^essions only to have to return to his less fortunate surroundings 
will do irreparable damage. 

It s unfortunate that this has been made a race issue by civil rights 

points I have just made about the inadvisability 
of forced integration between the deprived Negro and advantaged 
wmte would also apply to a forced integration between deprived and 
advantage white or deprived white and advantaged Negro. With all 
the civil rights groups’ talk of treating Negroes as individuals, they are 
the ones who refuse to let the board of education do just that— treat 
him as an individual with individual needs. An underprivileged child 

an^^derpriyileged child with the needs of an underprivileged child 
^ ^ the special needs that the school system must provide to make up 

TOr the things his parents may want to give him but are unable to. 
Do^ it make sense to think that dumping him vt the midst of a white 
group will automatically educate him ? If it did, how do you account 
for the underprivileged white children of Chicago who suffer the same 
fate of teacher shortage and low test scores '? 

The real question is. Is the school system of Chicago supplvino- a 
program to answer the deprived chil d’s needs ? I say, “Yes?’ Y^— 
as far as it is fmancially able and as far as it is able to do in view of the 
constant harassment and pressure to count noses accordino* to color 
before each move is made. Integration has suddenly become more 
important than education. Integration is vitally important, but it 
cannot be achieved without education first. Do you think that the 
professional and edu^ted Negro of, let’s say, Kingston Greens, where 
the N^ro has found a voluntary segregation, would appreciate a 
sudden desire on our part to integrate them with whites who had not 
yet reached their educational level ? Nor are these educated Negroes 
any more anxious to integrate with their less educated kind thaS are 
the educated whites anxious to integrate with the whites of a much 
lower educational level. 

The most perfect school ^stem in the world cannot perform a 
miracle or undertake the task of successfully educating a child alone. 
A turtle lays its eggs in the sand and its responsibility to its young is 
done. We are not turtles. The school tries to teach our children the 
tliree R s of readin, ritin, and nthmetic.” It is the parents’ responsi- 
to teacn them the other two “R’s of responsibility and respect ” 
W 1 th out these two R’s, the other three are not absorbed. 

So there is de facto segregation in the school system. Well, there 
isn’t in tne public library, the art institute, or any of the marvelous 
free museums Chicago has. How about the civil rights leaders march- 
ing their followers and their children to these buildings? It would 
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prove to be of more value and would have the added benefit because 

Shift 

distorting facts and weighing down their young witlfhuge chins on 
have ^ instead of helping them make the most ol whaUhey 

ChlcaffS T?nn^ T education with the whites of 

17 MTT^^ ’ ^ ^ think so. It would mean giving up most of their 

special summer schools, and their special reading 
and after school programs as well as their lunch progrS We of 

in th^dltriLSS^ffVf ® begrudge giis inequality we have folmd 

have a^ mnph 1 1 ^ these programs. Far from it, we wish them to 

ment9 h^?f ^ Possible to raise their standards and achieve- 
merits, but for heaven’s sake, at least let the civil rights leaders 

bl^Ttn^f ® do exist. Children arf n’t woodef 

~ Z>? “S Z?H dft: 

^®^^ood will be set back immeasurably, 
us^e democracy. Our Supreme Court hL handed 

ffivriiD^Hpp I politicians who 

nuttinv ii frt o . slogan test their devotion to democracy by 

Children L b» .r‘T'‘" """ ^^Sro parente want thei^ 

Q uir^ s have a referendum on tms question and strike 

a blow for freedom and against force and compulsifm 

nh I w^ld like to read some quotations as published 

p From the Defender of January 13, 1965, 1 quote 

Professor Havighurst who said that his survey— ^ 

support” to the “neighborhood school principle” 
•nrTrs^vP^t large areas of the city and large numbers of school*? in 

of^educmlon no Negro pupils, this policy means that the board 

r education would not promote school integration actively in such areas.” 

19^is quotation as published in a Chicago daily paper of May 29, 

ohUdrcn ^in pattern, the imbalance of white and Negro 

Soes beVn fnc?owi any neighborhood S 

thJaJftliof nf '‘iZ”*’ is given by Dr. Philip Hanser, 

thnt ho grandiose schemes for an integration 
that he apparently does not think can be elfected. 

Mr. JvEAaiER. I have a brief (piestion. 

^^?'y of this, but the Supreme Court 

Honorable Justice Jackson, has decided that some rights! 
l^y ma?S^^^ canstitutional rights, are not subject to voting 

ti v?^n^ic’ 1 asked you for Federal legisla- 

f I .take It that your proposal is really directed to 

amend'mpnt^nDfl^^^^h'^ "vvhich you wish to pass a constitutional 
amendment undoing the Brown v. Board of Education case. 
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jVIrs. Bosky. It was a suggestion and not a proposal. 

Mr. Kramer. But you disagree witli that decision 100 percent; is 
t)iat correct ? The 1954 decision on segregation ? 

Mrs. Bosky. I tliinlr the minority groups have some rights. I by 
all means will go along with i'-. Laugh if you must; I do think so. 
1 have never opposed mtegration, and there is no Avay that you can 
ever say that I have. I have never done it in private let alone in public. 

I am not a racist, sir. Even in my private thoughts I have never 
advocated or said anything about white supremacy, which is more 
iJian I can say for some clippings that I have of some members here 
who have advocated bla.ck supremacy. 

May I please add to the files? This is a verbatim transcript of the 
minutes of the meeting of the special committee on the Hauser report, 
and it was held on Wednesday, June 17, and it states very specif- 
ically when Dr. Hauser let his hair down what his real thoughts 
behind all of this was, and it has been underlined. 

I will give you a typical quote: 

If your objective is to achieve integration, by gosh if you found that all of the 
white students were fleeing froim the school because it was 10-percent Negro, 
1 would see to it that they -n’ould stay put. 

He didn't say how he would see to it that they would stay put, but 
to me, sir, this smacks of force, just as this entire verbatim report does. 

Do I give it to this gentleman ? 

Chairman Powell. Without objection, it is included in the record. 

(The report referred to follows :) 

Verbatim Transcript op the iVIiNi, tes of the Meeting of the Specl\l Committe* 
ON THE Hauser Report, Held Wednesday, June 17, 1964 

The chairman, Mr. Cyrus H. Adams III. took the Chair and called, the meeting 
on the Hauser report to order, and there were then: 

Present: Mrs. Wild, Mr. .Bacon, Mr. Friedman (replacing President Whiston), 
Mr. Murray, Mr. Adams, chairman. 

Absent : None. 

Also present : Dr. Willis, general superintendent of s^'hools ; Dr. Smith, deputy 
superintendent; Mrs. Carlson, associate superintendent; Dr. Cohler, associate 
superintendent; Dr. Stack, associate superintendent; Mr. HefTerman, assistant 
superintendent; Dr. Lehne, assistant superintendent; Mr. McKeag, assistant to 
the general superintendent ; Mrs. Paulson, director of pupil personnel services ; 
Miss Harvey, secretary to the general superintendent of schools ; members of the 
press, and representatives of various organizations. 

Mr. Adams. I would like to open the meeting by saying welcome to the press. 
I can hear some “humpfs” and some “sniffs” on that one as jl have made some 
comments on the subject before, but I tbink I have learned to my sorrow that 
the risk of having people manufacture malevolent motives if they don’t know 
what we are talking about and doing is greater than the risk of having reporting 
which is concentrated on slanted or any other kind of injudicious reporting. 
I wanted to tell you a little bit about the plan of these meetings. The committee 
is going to claim the privilege of joining each other for coffee in the neNt room — 
not for any nefarious purpose but to discuss the day’s agenda before each meeting 
with a view to adding or deleting or setting up the order of the items w'hich will 
be discussed at the meeting ; and again, the purpose of this is only to try to 
maximize the effectivencLc, of what we do do at these meetings, and this will not 
Itreclude anything else coming up in the course of the meeting when it is ofl3cially 
oi‘>ened. 

There is one other thing I would like to get out on the table so that there is no 
misunderstanding. When I scheduled this meeting I forguL Lhat this particular 
Wednesday of the month is the day on which Dr. Willis has his monthly meeting 
of the Board of Directors of the Northw^est Mutual Insurance Co. up in Milwaukee 
and inasmuch as they are considerable investors in Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., 
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I wouldn’t want tc do anything to prevent him from attending that meeting and 
he will therefore have to leave sometime around or after 11 o’clock — and this is 
understood. 

We are very happy and very grateful that Dr. Hauser, who needs no introduc- 
tion to anybody in the room, was able to come here today on such very short 
notice. He gave up part of his Sunday afternoon to sit down with me and talk 
about why we wanted to have him come and talk with us and the assistance 
we felt lie might be able to give us in this assignment that we have. I told him 
that we would like to know more of the thinking that led to the panel’s first 
thr >e recommendations particularly and also especially to the criteria which 
were named in the event that decisions between one course or one style or 
another were necessary because of possibly conflicting situations. And I also 
asked for his comments on the proposal that was presented to the board and its 
relation to the report of this panel and that’s about as broadly as we discussed 
it and with that preamble only Dr. Hauser, thank you again for coming and the 
fioor is yours. 

Dr. Hatjsee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, since you have mentioned the relation 
between Northwest’'"' Mutual and Carson, Pirie & Scott, I might say I am also 

■-S go to that meeting because I am a policyholder, 
’■eating, I think, a note of perspective on the proposals 
chairman. I think these various plans for effecting 
•night be put on a eontinium ranging at one extreme 
ent type situation in effect, for example, as represented 
leh was one such model to effect integration. A plan 
board of education with the responsibility for w’hat 
To the other extreme, which is entirely permissive, such 
as I would view the Whiston committee proposal. 

I think it correct to say that the advisory panel in its own deliberations con- 
sidered both types of methods of effecting integration, and came up with the 
sp^ific proposal we did make as a kind of a compromise, if you please, or some- 
thing somewhere intermediate on a eontinium between the completely compulsory 
assignment on the one hand, and the completely permissive assignment on the 
other. It is with this in mind, I think, and this perspective that our recommend® 
tion No. 1 and its three parts is to be understood. 

Now, I think I can clarify our own thinking in the matter also perhaps by start- 
ing first with my views on the proposal before you the Whiston proposal. I would 
say that it is in effect one of the things that the advisory panel recommended. The 
Whiston proposal is in many respects like Recommendation No. 2, point 2, in 
the proposal we made. Perhaps to clarify matters I might turn to that. This 
recop-mendation 2 is concerned with optimal utilization of space. It starts out 
saying it is recommended that optimal use be made of long existing school facili- 
ties. This point No. 1 — ^which free transportation should be provided to convey 
students from overcrowded to imderutilized schools when the distances are in 
excess of 1 mile. This transportation should be free because it would be for the 
convenience of the board of education. I might add there. Mr. Chairman, that I 
think theer has been some misunderstanding about the relation of transportation 
of the advisory panel’s proposal and transportation under the Whiston proposal 
which is before you. Because although we never specifically go' into the details 
of just what volume.there would be, I think it correct to say that we visualized a 
rather small amount of transportation being necessary to deal primarilv with 
the extremes of overcrowding and underutilization and not nearly the volume of 
transportation which should be involved in say the present Whiston proposal. 
Mr .cover this was quite independently conceived of vsdth respect to integration 
because we had in mind that such transportation be provided for both white or 
Negro children as the case may be— -the schools which might be either white or 
Negro as the case be — and you have instances of overcrowding in white schools 
as well as in Negro schools. This was not a device, in the judgment of the panel, 
to effect integration at alL It was a device to effect optimal utilization of space, 
may I say that the taxpayer among other things in mind. 

Now, point No. 2 under this optimal utilization of space reads as follows : “A 
liberal transfer plan should be put into force permitting the transfer of any child 
to an underutilized school of his choice provided that each transferee assume the 
cost of his own transportation.” Now, this in many respects is like the proposal 
before you. It differs, may I say, in that this recommendation means any child 
in any school, crowded or not, that wishes to apply for transfer to an underuti- 
lized school would have the option of doing so. This in effect, incidentally, might 
involve integration more than the present Whiston proposal because obviously 
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the transfer applies under the Whiston proposal only if the school is overcrowded 
and thus quite a different matter than if the school is all Negro or all white, as 
the case may be. Now it is true that the situation unfortunately in Chicago is 
such that the preponderance of Negro schools are overcrowded so that by making 
overcrowded a criterion is due to the facts that overlap a lot with integration. 

But that whole principle, if I may proceed now’ to critique the Whiston pro- 
posal, seems to me is stated unfortunately even if the consequences to some ex- 
tent may be the same. It would seem to me a very bad position to say that you 
are going to integrate if a school is overcrowded but that integration isn’t 
necessary if a school isn’t overcrowded. Now this is certainly putting the em- 
phasis in the wrong place. 

A second critique, and in my judgment, perhaps the major criticism of the 
Whiston. proposal is as follows ; I think if anything the educators have learned 
it is that the child is most impressionable in K to 4 in our present school s.vstem 
and as a matter of fact even more so in the preschool situation, w'hich is one rea- 
son our saturation program has recommended that there be preschool education 
to help prepare the child who has been deprived of opportunity and wdth a poor 
cultural backgroimd at home to help prepare him for what he can get out of K 
to 4. But it seems to me most peculiar that at this particular point where the 
dilatorious consequences of segregation, and this is presumably assumed bv all 
of us, this is certainly stated conclusively in the Supreme Court decision of *1954 
in the Broxon case and, in addition, those corollaries of segregated schools which 
subsist in the city of Chicago, namely, that they do have teachers with less ex- 
perience and with less training than schools in the white areas. That this com- 
bination of deliberous consequences has its greatest impact on that child K to 4 
and yet under the proposal before you, Mr. Chairman, there is no provision 




and committed efforts to achieve integration in the schools, opened up that part 
where the problem is the most severe. I might say I am mindful and I am sur“ 
my colleagues on the panel were mindful of the fact that this K to 4 is 
not as mobile as the child over 4th giade. And that there may be some admin- 
istrative problems involved. But, may we say, that the panel included at least 
two persons with an awful lot of experience in school administration and they 
saw no insuperable obstacle of dealing with this situation at all. 

Another criticism that I’ll make of the present proposal before you is that it, 
shall I say, defuses and in my judgment, makes considerably more difficult the 
problem of preparing the community for integrated education. One thing that 
the cluster plan does is provide a specific area which then can become the target 
for preparing the community for integrated education. This w^av the city as a 
whole IS a target and you are going to be using shotguns instead* of rifles*to hit 
the taiget and w^here you hit nobody will know. Or, at least, in my judgment 
it.is gomg to be extremely difficult to mount a public location campaign to deal 
with the whole city simul^eously as distinguished from dealing with a specific 
circumscribed area in which two or more elementary schools at the elementary 
school level or three or more high schools at the high school level become the 
ta^^ for preparation, and in respect to which, then, the Conference of Religion 
and Race and the church and members or rather, officials who have volunteered 
their services among others, to help prepare the way cotdd be utilized. 

I think these are perhaps the major criticisms that I would want to make of 
the propose before you. Let me get on now with the thinking about the cluster 
plan. I thmk its advantages for effecting integration lie (1) and I can state this 
negative^’, as a criticism of the Whiston proposal, as well. That the burden of 
mte^ation is place entirely on the parents of the children with this situation 
^d the Negro, all Negro schools and Negro areas who must take the initiative 
there I think tl^re is reason to believe that there is neither the money, nor the 
hme nor, shall I say, the psychological preparation for taking this responsibiilty- 
lou visuahze the situation of the Negro mother with a child with the option of 
transferring that child to a school that may be many miles away, and much as 
been made of this m the discussion, with a lack of knowledge about that school, 
that neighborhood, and how her child may be received and I think what you are 
^ kinds of freedom. This is a freedom on paper but I don’t 

freedom that can actually be utilized by that Negro mother with a 
child in those circumstances. In contrast, where you have the clustering princi- 
sot a community larger to he sure than the present school 
attendance area, jierhaps not larger, however, as the minimum we recommended 
two school attendance areas, it might be three or more, for that matter, but you’ve 
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parent has nmdi^fnore froni°ttie^stanfl**^ -^*“1 parent can visit, tli» 

I.would argue, also, ptyJSSSH™ money am 

pinpoint the target in preparing that area °voS^2^ ^'■ 

area as would neces«nHiy L^ofo hp 41 integration aresx i>v 

that might be saS ior'lL cluster best thing 

graphic delineation to some extent ^th an elpfnpn?*^-f^ does impose by just geo 
Another way to state the same thin" as to Please, of compulsion, 

border of education in effect has taken%ome rptf.nncf-hM-T°^®® situation a 

this confine it is anticipated that von saying that within 

cising at that point. fSL of 4o^ee exer- 

sehools in question, as distinguished from nlae?n"^th^^rf to attend the 

parents. I would add to the speculative onS?i4 -i^® on the 

what criteria, what prioritv ouc^ 4 il ‘'^bout criteria, 

subscribed, o^erenrolled iCwiU ^ ^‘^bool is over- 
preregistration, that tlie prere"Srati^ hP r^ommended that there be 

an intensive campaign to prepare both whitp prepared by 

tioii. Among other things I think it should for the sitiui- 

cholc^ical barriers of the \egro niother'^^^^-n ?**®‘*‘^ down the psv- 

unknown fears and unknown SuaSo^ school with 

this situation. That uS thoS P^?^n4ffo ^^'^I'^re the white for 

beyond the point of puttinc thp pntirp n ^mces, what the board does is go 
aink this is an oWiS on^ P^fents ttemselves. And"? 

do you apply? ^ board might well assume. -What criteria 

UsS w“ Mt r particular priority us tro 

was not necessarily the order of nrinrifrr explicitly and the listin<>’ 

peoed to Ust was fo praSoS fntSS S ^’’T^ ^ one^vef^ 
tionally desirable for the child ThP t!S?d second one was what was educa- 
to my mind, and one SisSn w^ iS? tlds ^ borne. Now, 

tor should have maximum flexibilitv hprp that the administra- 

to achieve iatcgratfoa, <Ts wS J^a Sior *f *?“<= “ “S 

that astute adiuinistratiOD at this uoint in way I say. 

panel’s judgment, could be used tf'^hpin nnpifJ Jod^ent, and I think in the 
you might a^gue this £ Syoad£SJ^Z/?ni "eighhorhoods 

thmk the fact is the board of eSation i^S b^rd of education, but I 

city government. It must be deenlv of the city; it is also related to 

Chicago, neighborhood by neighb^AocS^ aS ^ happens to the city of 

tion of the cluster principle would in Wppf astute adniinistra- 

which could prevent exodus and flight of^hitP^^PPf^-^ri°*^^ integration 
exodus and flight that we have experienced ^ ^be kind of 

great uncertainty of what was goSg "^bings, of the 

certainly history bears this out fhof happen and with the knowledge, and 
students, it’s just a q^eSn of T/ ^ ®£bool began to have some NeSo 
being, Shan I SI, a iS pr,S.ct^l 

iwlicy and the changing wulation comSitim“irf a nei^horhood school 
would say if we nspd pfnc3 ‘imposition of the neighborhood. Now T 

those boundaries could have been r^Stnl^ of schools while this was going on, 
portion Of Negro childreHn a?y Sol nt keep tte pro: 

exodus of whites. This is what I wouldVoll prevent the 

Now, with respect to how feasible is astute administration, 
of documentatio^o ind'cate V 1 ^ nothing as vet in wav 

I say the advisory panSl2fif aw ^^i"biple is not feasible S 

had neither the timSr fhe staff do “a«er. wj 

ever, I would like to point out thsf-’in think it was our function. How- 

who is conducting the other surVev— ^ Professor Havighurst, 
of iifformation and made the kinS collected the kind ' 

readily, the preparation ?f^hoo”fin clu^^^^^^^ Permit. I think very 

1. Moreover, I’m pleased to report that *“P^®°?fnt recommendation No. 

«-i«»ry PalelTwmfu 




general superintendent of schools ha°^o?ho?^° f *^be oflice ( 

such a cluster plan. But I do know this ^^tempted to work oi 

cannot be made to work if the Sfio^o^nf-Ji be worked out and : 

present, should I say, principtas St hold with which y„u start is ths 

Changed including the preint 
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with those and thej^ are frozen j^ou have automatically restricted the flexibility 
with which you can work out cluster arrangements. If you look at the map, 
Mr. Chairman, on school.s, the elementary schools which are indicated by 
whether they are all white, all-Negro, or integrated on page 57 of the printed 
i-eport. You will see superimpo.sed on that map are lines delineating the 
boundaries between the white and Negro communities which, of course, continue 
to change as we are well aware. We will notice that there are anj’^ number 
of places on the i>eriphery of these lines where, if the school attendance districts 
were drawn east and west instead of north and south for the south side Negro 
area and north and south instead of east and west for the west side Negro 
area that you could achieve clusters. This is a matter of simple geometry, 
among other things. And on areas involved; certainly the distances involved 
for children for traveling, would, on the average obviously have to be much 
smaller than on the permissive plan which is before you — the Whiston plan. 

I want to make one other observati >n, incidentally, bj’^ way of criticism of 
the "Whiston plan. The fact is that in most places where it has been tried, it 
has not worked. By ‘"worked” what I refer to — ^it has not resulted in a large 
proportion of Negro children going into white schools or vice versa. It has not 
produced integration. In Baltimore, where the plan has been in effect for some 
time, not more than 2 or 3 percent of children are actually integrated. Aud 
Professor Havighurst, who has included this in his studies could present much 
more detail « this matter, Mr. Chairman, than I can, because I have many 
other commitJi cuts, and I just don’t have the time to get into details of this. 
In Detroit, this has not worked. In Chicago, under what I think we’d all agree 
are imfortunate conditions as far as preparation is concerned and timing is 
concerned, permissive transfer plans did not work. The proportion of children 
actually applying for these things in relation to theoretical numbers eligible 
was, of course, dismally low. So I .say, there again is the reason for certainly 
not conceiving of this plan as a way to effect integration. Commendable as it 
is, as desirable as it is, as one element and a battery of things a program that 
w'ould specifically address itself to say correcting overcrowding and under 
utilization, that is optimal utilization of simce. 

Similarly, incidentally, if you look at the map on page 59, yon can see there 
is a very schematic way, all the pluses showing excess pupils are in the Negro 
areas and all of tlie minuses tend to be largely in the white areas or non-Negro 
areas. If you draw school attendance areas north and south on the south side 
you get all Negro schools, if you draw them east and west you could do a lot 
more to effect integration. And conversely if you drew boundaries north and 
south on the west side instead of east and west you could effect more clustering 
and integration. 

If you look at the map on page 67 (we are in the high schools) you can see 
there that there you have got a smaller number of things but if you think in 
terms of clusters of three or more high schools that it should not be impossible 
to effect cluster arrangements that would promote integration. And may I say 
this — we do not go into the detail of this in the advisoiy panel report but here 
again we assume astute administration. This could be faked. I would certainly 
argue that the rights of a senior or junior or maybe a sophomore in a high 
school ought to be maintained and they oughtn’t be forced to be pushed out let 
us say, willy-nilly, without awfully good rer.son.s. But there is no reason why 
a cluster plan that would permit this type of integration couldn’t begin, say, 
with freshmen and year by year over a cycle for 2 years work or whatever. 
This is a matter for working out with the detail. This doesn’t have to result 
in a complete disruption including the disregard of rights of all students that 
may be involved. But I think that is not unreasonable to ask that the right of 
the Negro child for integrated .schooling and for schooling of the same quality 
and certainly is evidenced by the kind of teaching available, ought not to be 
ignored. ^Vhile we are looking at that map, if you will look at page 66, you’ve 
got the location of integrated, segregated upper grade centers and there, agaiii, 
you can see that the integrated centers of the upper grade centers are m^tly 
confined to the areas of Negro residents. It might have been just as easy to 
place them somewhere out of the areas of the Negro residents and use them as 
ways of effecting better integration than what has actually been affected. Now, 
one or two observations more, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that in setting 
forth this report, the members of the advisory panel all we explicitly discussed 
this and in this respect, I can speak for them, as well as myself, we didn’t feel 
that we had the final answer or only answer to ways schools can be integrated, 
in introduction to our recommendation >we explicitly i>oint out there are a 
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number of patterns by which integration might be achieved. And we sug- 
gested one pattern which made sense to us, in the circumstances, having in 
mind among other things the immediate background that called the advisory 
panel into existence and led as to do our work. I don’t think I or any member 
of the panel is prepared to die and bleed for every recommendation being fol- 
lowed to the letter or else take the position that the board is ignoring the recom- 
mendation. Far from this. But I think in approaching this problem and 
particularly with the proposal before you, a permissive transfer iwlicy, I think 
the board must be mindful of the fact that this has a history that the history 
is such as to make a good part of the population of the city of Chicago very 
suspicious about this as a way of achieving integration. Because it has not 
worked in Chicago. As I have indicated, it has not worked elsewhere. I think 
this is in general, I think, the major observations that I would like to make in 
this initial presentation. 

I would like to ask questions but, in summary, I w^ould say this — ^I, and I 
am sure, the members of the panel would have no objection whatever to the 
present Whiston proposal if it is regarded as merely the implementation of 
recommendation No. 2, point No. 2. This is m effect what it is. Although it is 
somewhat more restricts c ^han the panel’s recommendation. We recommended 
in effect that any child in a school either underutilized, that is, overcrowded 
or not, be free to transfer to any imderutilized schoo’ to help effect optimal 
utilization of space at their own exi>ense. To the extent, this does differ some- 
what. I don’t think this is of vital or fundamental importance as i>oint 2 in 
> r-'mmendation 2, the Whiston plan is fine but I in no way can see this as a 
SI- *tute for recommendation No. 1. 

And this leads me, if I may, to one or two other things that now come to my 
mind. I notice that in the copy of the Whiston report, a copy of which was 
bootlegged to me, 1 have not received one from any board of education office, 
I have noticed their language to the effect — nor may I say, is there any reason 
why I should have received it--I can as.sure you, Mr. Chairman, that I don’t look 
for more work to do in relation to this problem. I have got about all I can 
handle with all my other commitments now. But I am dragged into it willy- 
nilly. Seem to me that there is a good object lesson here. If you don’t want 
to get enmeshed in public service avoid ever doing the first ona Bat it is a little 
late for me to do this at the moment. In any case, I notice it .ontains a recom- 
mendation that open enrollment in vocational schools for example, be continued. 
Now unless there has been a change in the enrollment procedures in the voca- 
tional schools since the advisory panel did its work, this is not wL;'-t the advisory 
panel had in mind. Apparently, from what I read in the press there ha.s been 
some indication that there is a contradiction in this matter. May I say this 
and I think we are all of us educated enough to realize this. When you talk 
about contradictions in this report, another way of saying exactly the same thing 
is to say that it is beirig misinterpreted by its readers. This means the same 
thing. I am quite willing to do, to assume, as I do assume that such misin- 
terpretations are honest misinterpretations and reflect the fact that tho advisory 
panel was not quite as good as it should have been in communication. But we 
did this under some rush and I plead extenuating circumstances, if everything 
is not crystal clear. But I would also like to submit that again what I have 
read in the press and I also distrust the press, Mr. Chairman, it has some things 
I never snid, nnd vice versR but these are people trying to make a living 
and they are doing it in a huriy, too. I will say that the point of view, how- 
ever, that the report must stand on its owm and it must not be intepreted by any 
members of the panel strikes me as an exceedingly narrow and paroQuial and, 
shall I say, naive point of view. I think all members of the panel are quite 
vocal and any of them that you can get hold of, I think, would be glad to help 
interpreu what jou think are apparent contradictions. I would like to make 
statement since this has been made many times in the press — that in 
another way to interpret contradictions is to say that it is misunderstood. And 
I would assume that it is misunderstood because we haven't conveyed a meaning 
adequately enough. 

Vocational schools, then, and may I say the other special programs. We 
were mindful for example * 2 one case of a Negro mother with a hard-of-hearing 
(laughter who had a terrible time getting her child into a school which had 
special facilities, that was a white school, and was put time and in into all 
with uiadequate facilities for that child. Which is why we ex- 
plicitly recommended open enrollment The city as a whole is the attendance 
area* for any vocational school and any special program. This is our recom- 
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meiulatioii, I think that ought to he clearly understood. The other point I 
would make is, of course, there’s a difference between the high school and the 
elementary school problem. In the high school problem there is no problem 
of mobility and I think there the qu&stion of proximity to home obviously could 
be pretty jimcli ignored. It is a minor element compared with say elTecLliig 
integration or getting the child the kind of education it needs. At the elemen- 
tary school level, and especially kindergarten to fourth, proximity to home be- 
comes a more important element. But integration is also an important element 
if we’re going to get our Negro youngsters the kind of education that enable 
them to stand on their own two feet by the time they get out of school. And 
I would .say this is a very imimrtant element that the administrators cannot 
ignore. My final observation is that if the recommendations of the advisory 
panel are followed admittedly the load of the administrators of tlie schools "’ould 
be increased. But the .school administrators on the panel felt this was not an 
undue burden nor a far out expectation. I think I’ve been an administrator 
orer the years and I know it’s a tendency for any administrator, what makes 
a good administrator is for the administrator to be as lazy as possible. That 
is the good administrator puts principles into effect that’ll make most administra- 
tions run smooth, routine, and avoid a continuous round of hard decisions. A 
good administrator will always look for shortcuts. He’s the guy who gets to be 
president of the company or for that matter general superintendent of schools. 
But sometimes problems are very complex and sometimes shall I say the values 
involved are of paramount importance, such importance that it is even nece.s- 
sary to make administrators work a lot harder. And this goes right down from 
the school principal through every hierarchy in the realm of administration. 
And I think on this problem what it means to the city of Chicago while as to 
metroimlitan United States as a whole. I think that we .should not worry too 
much about making administrators work harder. I am all for facing them 
with tliese difiicult decisions and let them exercise the judgment, that is what 
they are getting paid for. 

Mr. Ad.^ms. I would like to start with one or t\vo que.stions which will maybe 
open it up. Just for complete clarity then as far as recommendation No*. 2. 

2 — I think you and I talked about this briefly on Sunday afternoon, and I 
guess I misunder.stoo<l. The implication there is that any child from any school 
regardless of whether it is overcrowded or not might be in a position to apply 
for a transfer and I guess what I misunderstood was that tlii.s was related to 
the underutilization and overcrowding and that it was only the students in 
the overcrowded schools that could apply for transfer under that .section. 

Dr. Hatjseb. Well, Mr. Chairman, we did discuss that and I felt and I would 
still feel that the interpretation that you just stated is a quite per..iis.sible one. 
I think here is a point where we never tracked it down. It seemed to me 
that such a transfer plan put into effect only for overcrowded school is one 
to which no exception can be taken as a way of optional untilization of space. 
Actually as I reread this I think it could be read, although I do not think this 
was the intent of the panel, to permit a child from any school. At this point 
I would say that either interpretation the board gave to it would be quite in order 
because this was not a device at all de.signed to achieve integration. This was 
a device designed to achieve optimal utilization of space, and there were other 
devices here for integration. 

Mr. Adams. I think the board thinking on this plan was that there was the 
question of integration not questioned. There was the purpose of integration 
in it. There was also the purpose of who do you start with first. You have 
here a group of children who are suffering from two di.'iadvantages, (1) thev 
are de facto segregated and (2) they are also overcrowded and mav be the 
ones that you try to work with fir.st to alleviate the situation would be' the ones 
who have the two disadvantages instead of the one. 

Dr. Hauser. This seems eminently reasonable that was one question. Then 
the second question gets back to this question of priority of criteria for trans- 
ferring, and some of the problems which you would run into. I agree with 
you completely that frt>in the standpoint of mobility there mav be a different 
weighting to the criteria in the high schools than there is in particularlv the 
kindergarten to fourth grade. But even in the high .schools the question I would 
ask IS this, Is there nof-a pretty deeivfoiinded desire, all other thing.s be equal 
for kids to go to the nearby or a nearby high school. If \ve dv/ adopt «o‘ com- 
pletely open enrollment policy, let us say within reasonable limits in the high 
school are we likely to run into a collision between the desire of numbers up to 
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almost the capacity of the. school who wish to go to the nearby school and who 
will be in conflict as far as application is concerned with children from con- 
siderably farther distances and then what do you do. Which has the priority? 
Is there a right which is implied by this desire which may also be based on 
the Gary decision in the courts and what do we do in a case like that? 

Well, I think there are some straightforward ans^ve^s possible here. To 
begin with, if you set up a lai^r attendance area, we said three or-Tnore 
high schools, you have redefined the situation so that everybody within that 
larger attendance area has the right to any high school. This is essentially 
the principle- Within that framework then you are recommending optimal 
utilization, thai is, maximum self-determination or choice. 

It may well be on a preregistration basis that you will get most people to 
go to the high school nearest them. This may well be the case. But you can 
at least give them a choice. If you find that you should get overr^istration 
let us say theoretically that Negro parents have gone into a white high school, 
that is a w^hite high school, in numbers which have crowded a good many people 
who have lived nearby out. Well then here it seems to me that this is the place 
for the administrator then begins to use judgment 

For one thing this can be phased so that those Ci.ildren who live close by 
and have acquired an invested interest by being say seniors, juniors, or sopho- 
mores, they certainly don’t get displaced at this point. But you don’t have the 
same vested interest so far as that freshman is concerned and this can begin 
on that basis if and as necessary. Moreover to say that you want to put 
priority on a high school student going to a high school that is 1 mile from 
his home instead of a high school a mile and a half from his home or even 2 
miles from his home, that this is a more important criteria than the kind of 
thmg that’s involved in the future of Chicago for effecting an integrated school 
and educating both the white and Negro student for the life they must live in 
the general. I would say this would be a naive administrative decision. That the 
importance of effecting integration is much more important at the high school 
level than getting that high school student to travel 1 mile instead of 2 and 
I d stand by that. 



And I think these are illustrative of the w^ay you’d go about dealing with that 
problem. I see no insuperable problems if commonsense are utilized and if 
this IS I think the essential thing, that the traditional implanted, deeply en- 
grayed concepts of a single area around a single high school, this must be 
obliterated to begin. Ii you start out with the assumption that you still got 
the same kind of school attendance area why then of course this scheme can’t 

you yourself used the language transfer. This 
m the old-fashioned language. This is based on the old-fashioned process. With 
the cluster principle students aren’t transferring, they all have a right to the 

judgment to effect what’s best for the interest 

of the child, the school, the city. 

Mr. Adams. I’m not a lawyer, but I think I can see a legal point here which 
by redefining the attendance area it might stand up in court as opposed to the 
G^ decision where it was just a one-school basis for the attendance area, 
mereas if this was a legally redefined attendance area that included two or 
three schools it might stand up. 

Dr. Hatjser. Well I’m not a lawyer either, but I doubt that the Gary decision 
could be mteipreted as saying that it has supported the neighborhood school and 
I think this has been a newspaper headline decision. This isn’t the decision 
of the courts as I read the decision. 



Mr. Adams Then there is also following what you just said there would be, 
whereas the d^ision might be in one direction in the high schools it might be 
in. the other direction in the kindergarten to four. ^ 

question that I would like to get on the table and that’s 
this. e have had considerable discussion within the committee as to whether 
in trying to implement your plan, the panel’s plan, it was necessary to do this 
with every school in the city or whether it could be pinpointed in areas where 
some in t^ration would be effected b.y enlarging the boundaries; and whether 
we should or wuld do it in those areas only, and where it wouldn’t have any 
effect oil anything in particular in an all-white or an albN%ro Le^rot do 
anything there. I would like to get your opinion on that. ’ 

Dn Hatter. I not rcason at all why sujh flexibility could not be followed 
® problem of astute administration and policy. The whole 
purpose of the clustering is to create a situation to remedy what is admitt^ly a 
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Dr. Hauser. Not at all. 

are the problems we liSi^ eomplete^undSS ^Yo^S? thaUn SphomoS 

to" ttend” tMt'Sorf ^ rigW 

soSe ® ttim 0!!?°"®“ 

Airs. Wild. Well, that we understand. At the freshman level No 25 nmiid 

2I Sr 5 Suint? Tno 

another principle of administration. First come 
fiScin another, shall T say, lazy man's device. I would say fiSt cZe 
ret S6rv6 within a framawork of achio'^ing your obioctivos 'Pho nhipr^f-ivo ic fiio f 
mtegrated oducation, an integrated ednoaS? oS ?hto 

fhof If you were to permit enrollment that gets schools 

that have been 100 percent white to suddenly become 90 percent Negro in the 

best We are an integrated area with Negroes on all sides? In this plan if vou 
stey as you just suggested. Doctor, on the South Side, ProfSsor H?user ^vs 
forget we can t have integration without white people. I’m working verv 
^ Hyde Park, Kenwood diS NoV^I have 

fricte give mem dS 

T T move to. We have no Negroes up there and therefore 

I think this is why I thought this plan was No. 1 , primaJy imZSce 
if I could say to John Jones, “Stay, stick this out, it’s g5ng to^be fiS °^Se 
live together. It’s all going to he fine.” And I’m doing this every 

tSt north Side. d£ 

met 1, 2, 3 , 4 , or 5 . Aly children will be in all-white schools.” Now this is n 
pomt that I think is extremely important. Dr. Hauser. ^ ^ 

Dr. Hauser. Let me indicate what I would do in such a sifiisf-inn t 
that you could anchor your South Shore community if they knew that tint his-h 
school is not going to have more than let’s say on^thirr^SZtSlenS S 

the entrance of Negro students they anticipate as what 
fii® pattern that it will soon be 90 percent. The 90 percent will make 
acte to But If this was a policy, and I’m telkiug now ab^t whS I rail 
administration, or if you please, managed integration. 

at2o^^ thing going on with respect to housing in this citv Lake 

Aleadows, Praine Shores, Hyde Park-Kenwood, in which a Negro and white 

SS:'' *» d balance’ in integration Scafb^lSl 

Mrs. Wild. I would j'ust like to know the answer of exactly how to go about 
it, bec^se we really are working on this profoundly. ^ 

Dr. Hauser. We have done it ir. Hyde Park-Kenwood so far as neighborhood 
IS concerned ; they’ve done it in Prairie Shores and Lake MeaSs Si can ^ 

schools^“ intensive effort were made this cannot be done with the 
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Dr. iBiEDMAN. If you gave students the option to transfer out as in reenm- 
mendatiou Ko. 2 would you also give it to the white child who wmfte S STu 
integrated school to an all-white school? ^ 

interpret this as going from the overcrowded school 
to the underutilized school, I would .say that there you would have much more 
cfi* latitude than it was, obviously, as the administrator can readily 

fn rin away from the white school. I think what you are Sng 

to do lb iiiaxmiize choice. But you don’t maximize choice in the u-ay to cr^te 
cli.i .b or to prevent the achievement of the objective which is the policv o<’ the 
board to state and to presumably get administered. If your objective is to 
achieve integration by gosh, if you found that all the white students weJe 
wouhf because of 10 percent Xegro. I would see to it that they 

like to ask Dr. Hauser a few questiciis if I might. First 

1 U T ^ often indicated on the 

board, I am a strong advocate of the neighborhood school policy and, of course, 
imve governed iny actions on the board at all times with the hope «iat S 
be pr^erved. I was very happy when the Hauser panel report^me in and 
!Lh?v ^ AVh commendatory statements about the neighborhood scho^ 

polity. hen the committee considered the Hauser plan at its first tivo or 
three meetings we were shown a map of the school .system of Chicago and the 
location of every school in Chicago. Insofar as this committee wmild see a 
far as we could note, there was no possible way to improve integration in anv 

or^no/Dr^H-nfspr ^ wondering whether 

maps that we saw, the maps we gave careful attention 
to, M ere ones which the committee had access to or which thev saw% because the 
way I looked at the thing I couldn’t .se.e where you could pos.sibly d^tht job 
u itli the cluster plan that the Houser panel reported. 

Dr. Hauser. Let me make a suggestion. We presumably say tlie .same maps 
n^^nif of schools was quite cooperative and gave 

nml including the maps and loc*ations of schools 

of H,? f ^ set were the things the general counsel 

of the board said he couldn’t give us, about race. 

I would like to make this observation. Tlie board of education is a group 

selected for your ability to read cen.sus tract 
data and 6-i)omt type in the census volumes and the prolific records of the school 
system which must be adjoined in some way to work out the details of attendance 
f/v f necessarily dependent on staff. If you had the time to get into 

this detail, assuming that you had the conqietence. you probably couldn’t afford 
t board of education. But be that as it may, what I’m .suggesting is 

that Hiis IS essentially staff w'ork and I’d say that you’i'e got it at your command 
to ask Professor Havighurst, Dr. Crain is willing to cooi>erate, we see no prob- 
lem in devising such clusters. Now this is just a matter of fact. Your queWion 
IS it can t be done. Why don’t you ask Professor Havighurst to set up a plan 
to see whether it can or can’t be done. How this is no panacea, let me add. We 
have said explicitly in this report this will not effect integration in a sense that 
there u ill no longer be all-Negro or all-W'hite schools, as long as vou have the 
present patterns of residential segregation you’re bound to have a lot of schools 
that are all Negro and all white. But I think tlie essence of the problem is this. 

^‘“’^sory panel has proposed a very moderate as a first step toward 
eff^tmg integration. I think, and I myself was delighted tO' see the extent to 
nhich the Xegro community in Chicago through their leadership was prepared 
to accept this plan even though they recognized that it wa.s moderate. May 
I say that I personally was delighted and as a matter of fact the panel was too 
that in our conversations with leaders of the civil rights movement in Chicago’ 
that not a single person proposed that there be bussing to effect integration 
And our own bus.<5ing propo.sal wasn’t for that puriwse at all. Not a single 
per^n proposed ‘bussing to add.-mix people for purposes of effecting integration. 

Xow this IS a first .step. Its a moderate proposal. It can be done onlv and 
largeJ.v where at the elementary school Iqvel where while and Negro oominuni- 
ties adjoin. At the h.igh school level you have much more flexibilitv. And 
what I would say is that if the board feels it won’t; even make the effort to take 
this hi-st step, then I think that there is reason foi adding to the su.spicion that 
a good part of this community aheady has of the board. 

Mr. Murray. Another question I would like to propose to you. Dr.. Hauser, 

It lep^ard to th© 'trnnsfGr plan as recoiiiui6iul©(l by th© coiiiinitt©©. You sav 
that ill two cities this plan was tried and failed anil it failed also in Cl ica.go. 
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I fhink you said it failed in Baltimore and in Detroit, and that on two other 
occasions it failed in Chicago. Would it be your opinion, Dr. Hauser, that if 
the civil rights groups and the minority groups who have been contimicusly agi- 
tating foi* integration and elimination of de facto segregation would encourage 
and give this plan a trial, would encourage parents to give it a try and ac- 
cept it rather than voice their opinions, voice their objections to it, to "the press, 
on the podium, and various other ways, don’t you think there would be some 
diffei'ence. Is that really why the Baltimore plan failed, and the Detroit plan 
failed, and the two plans as you say in Chicago failed? Isn’t it because they 
were not popular and they weren’t accepted by these civil rights groups? 

Dr. Hauser. Well, I really can’t answer that question, nor can anyone. But 
let me indicate some relevant elements in the answer. Would you" really .say 
the reason the plan failed is more that civil rights leaders objected to it, as 

^ family, a Negro family, with an income of under 
.>5,000, where the carfare and the time involved in transporting that child rela- 
tively long distances which the Whiston proposals involves, wouldn’t that be a 
inore lealishc barrier to the acceptance of this plus the psychologicalinipediment 
of taking the child across the city to a school that she knows* nothing about, 
\vhere there is this tension, and is the average Negro mother going to let her 
child in a sense into an unknown tense situation ? In my judgment these are 
much more banders than the attitudes of civil rights leaders as such and may 
account for the, attitudes of the civil rights leaders. 

Mr. Murray. Well, Dr. Hauser, there’s no point, of course, in getting into a 
discussion between you and me and I don’t intend to do that. I think you’ve done 
a very fine job. 

Dr. Hauser. May I argue this though I will argue as a positive note I would 
say that, Yes, I ^yould agree with you that civil rights leaders should support 
this plan at all points where parents let us say are in a position to afford to do. 
so and cooperate.” But I don't want to overlook the fact that there are some 
real hardships involved for some people. 

^Ir. Mubray. You asked me whether or not I didn't think that it was a financial 
consideration that might have hindered the actual success of the two plans but I 
am of this opinion. Dr. Hauser, that the organized school boycotts, and the orga- 
nized resistance to the mobile classrooms out at 71st Street, and the sit-ins and 
the other demonstrations did more to defeat the permissive transfer plan than 

That's my point and I say that if those interested would 
get behind it and devote the same amount of energy to the acceptance and adop- 
tion of this plan, at least as a trial, that it would receive some measure of 
success. 

One more Question^ Dr. Hauser, that I'm a little bit confused about and it 
re.soh es itself around the statement you made that if the school attendance 
areas were drawn east and west where they are drawn north and south, and 
where the school attendance are drawn north and south they be drawn east and 
west that would automatically effect some sort of integration. Actually isn’t 
that jiossible only where the attendance areas are almost perfectly rectangular. 
I mean, it seems to me that the school attendance areas are so irregular that 
nothing would be accomplished, that you simply can't draw the school attendance 
areas directly north ana south or east and west. 

Dr. Hauser. Well, let me say this, Mr. Murray, that in the present situation 
there is ob^iously^ and necessarily an awful lot of flexibility in the way the 
schools are admin i.stered, in the way attendance areas are drawn, in the wav 
grades are grouped in specific school structures, in the way mobiles are placed, 
and ill the way^ transfers are effected. I would say that any objective analysi.s 
of the flexibilities of these kinds now show very, very little evidence of any o^: 
these flexible tools being used to effect integration. In my judgment, the same 
flexible tools require no more flexibility than what the system already has if 
integration w-ere made an object and an important objective could be used to 
effect more integration than now exists in the school system. 

You look at the upper grade centers. They could be placed certainly to effect 
more integiatioii than is now effected, book at the mobiles. You could put 
mobiles into white schools adjoining the Negro district.® to get more Negro 
students into these white schools than putting them into the Negro schools to 
keep the Negro children in their neighborhoods. Now given the administration 
of the neighborhood school policy, which was the board policy, I think where 
the mobiles are placed makes sense. But if the board of education has, in effect, 
changed its jKilicy by saying it has endorsed the principles of the advisory panel 
report, and you are positi^ely trying to effect integration, then I'd .say that 
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devices of flexibility to which I’ve referred and others that 
to effect integration, which are now actually 
-SnSy.^ segregation and this goes for your question too 

Mr. Murray. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Adams. Warren, have you any questions? 

Mr. Bacon. Yes. Dr. Hauser given the present state of our situation with 
to having the Winston plan already drawn up and very little effective 
^ork done so far on r^^mendations 1 and 3, do you feel that with the assistance 

1 implementation of recommendations 

1 and 3 could be effected m time for September? 

Dr. Hauser. I do. 

Mr. Bacon. Do you feel that the overcrowding which most of our schools or 

good many ot our schools are currently plagued with, is a predominant con- 
sideration in whether or not clustering should take place? 

Dr. Hauser. Well, let me say that overcrowding, of cour" . j one of the severe 
tos of restrictions on good education and I would take the sition as the panel 
did exphcitly at other points in the report that there ought to be nothing in- 
com^patible with achieving good education and integration simultaneously and 
that overcrowding, that is overcrowding, should be dealt with even while’inte- 
gration is being effected. I hate to see them posed as one an obstacle to the 



Mr. Murray. Incidentally, when we made our study the av-'rage attendance 
excess of capacities of high schools was 32 percent for the city of Chicago In 
the Whiston proposal when a school is defined as overcrowded if it’s 25 percent. 
Now po difference between 25 and 32 percent, unless these figures have changed 
in difference, represents a set of schools and I’ve made no analysis of them that 
in a sense are getting an opportunity to have less overcrowding than is the aver- 
age for the city. The difference between an average 25-percent excess and 32-per- 
cent excess could conceivably shelter some schools who for some reason are de- 
^rving of more consideration than the average school in the city. Now this is 
just from the numbers and I just raised the question there that may want to be 
looked at. Where you put these numbers also makes a difference on what hap- 
and I think the specific meaning of these numbers ought to be traced out 
Bacon. I think you’ve answered this question already another way, but 
I d like to pose it again more specifically. Inasmuch as the clustering may not 
effect integration in certain sections of the city, that should not be the basis for 
not considering the effects of clustering in other areas. 

Dr. Hauser. That’s right. 

Mr. B.ACON. The northwest side for instance. If you cluster three, maybe six 
schools you couldn’t effect any more integration than they now have which is 
practically nothing. But still and all there are areas of the city where clustering 
will effect integratioiu . 

Dr. Hauser. Right. 

Mr. Bacon. And that these other areas should not be used as a reason since- 
^ effect integration across the board for not doing it where vou can 

Dr. Hauser. I quite agree. 

Mr. Friedman. We are now considering the Whiston plan and I’m concerned 
whether if we adopt this plan it would interfere with clustering. Has tha^ 
question been asked? 

Dr. Hauser. Not necessarily, because what the panel actually recommended 
was a simultaneous implementation of recommendation 1 which involves cluster- 
ing and also these other devices to effect optimum utilization of space. You 
could have the permissive school transfer plan although it varies a little bit 
from some of the details of what we have recommended it was envisioned it 
would be operating simultaneously with the clustering, so that, if I may put it 
this way, I see no objection to Whiston’s plan at all. 

Mr. Adams. A factor on the use of a school which might at the moment be 
involved in it which could be withdrawn from it and used in a clustering plan 
so that my own reactions to that question is that assuming that we can agree 
on the desirability of the plan as presented no matter how it is labeled as an 
implementation of one factor or one recommendation of the Hauser report why 
then we go to work on some of the other ones. 

Dr. Hauser. Let me say, Mr. Chairman, the only uojection I think that has 
arisen certainly on my part to the plan is that it was publicized as a substitute 
for recommendations 1, 2, and 3. Now there I think that I certainly take issue 
and, may I say, I regret that my own observations in the matter have been in 
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the press, but since my identification with this report the press keeps hounding 
me, and I have often been tempted to say “No comment” and just keep quiet but 
it’s a little hard to do in Jhe circumstances that we do have public obligations on 
‘the^matter. But I’m aRvays availaLle and, may I say, I’d much rather be in the 
position of giving reactions to you fii'st than to the press first but the press has 
been the only source up to this point 

Mr. Bacon. Then yoc would suggest the changing the title of this particular 
plan? 

Dr. Hatjser. Yes, I would call it permissive transfer plan designed to achieve 
optimal utilization of space and to the extent that it also promotes integration 
you’ve got what used to be called monea, but with a little extra bonus. 

Mr.'-, I just would like. Doctor, to make one more clarification back to the 
elementary level If we group schools, which was brought up by what 'VVarren 
said, do we consider very definitely prior right of children residing in the area 
at the elementary level? Do we open at kindergarten through grade eight rather 
then fifth through grade eight and do we at any time forget prior right in the 
case of overcrowding and what do we do there? 

Dr. Hauser. Now this becomes a matter of administrative flexibility, I -will 
deal with the grade schools as we discussed with the high schools as the child 
is close to graduation and has a vested interest in the school certainly ought 
to be given a major — ^well the same would go for the seventh grader or eight 
graders as the case may be. And that you could begin doing say the things that 
involve greater mobility and transfer at the lower grades w'here the vested 
interest has not yet crept in. Now you might have to do a lot of this in one area 
and none of it in another area. This is why you have got to make the thing 
flexible. It may well be that the first year of the cluster plan may involve 
little more integration in specific areas than the permissive transfer plan. No- 
body can testi:ty to that. You are going to have to build up attitudes on the part 
of white and Negro parents. The second year would do more It might do more 
on both plans but you have got two principals in the sense working for you when 
yon do it. 

Mr. Bacon. Dr. Hauser, don’t you feel as though this term prior right has to 
be redefined in terms of the enlarged school areas because prior right is no 
longer the same thing as is used now under our present attendance areas? 

Dr. Hauser. I will agree with that, with this one exception though. 

Mr. Baccn. It seems to me that it would be kind of a cruel ching to take a 
child who has been in a school for say for 6 or 7 y^rs 

Dr. Hauser. There is no objection thera 

Mr. Bacon. And before graduation transfer him into another school. I think 
this certainly should not be done. 

Mrs. Wild. Why make a little child walk 5 blocks when she could walk 2 
blocks? 

Dr. Hauser. Here is where the administrator has to do his work, and the 
principals, I think, and their assistants can manage to get this done. 

Mr. Adams. I have one comment that might be appropriate at this time and 
I would invite the press’ opinion on this thing. I have talked to Dr. Havighurst 
about what he has that is available. He told me yesterday, last evening, that 
they had some information on areas in which they considered the use of the 
cluster plan could make a contribution to integration. He did say to me, how- 
ever, that he would be willing to talk with us about it except that he would not 
want the names and locations of these places to be discussed publicly for the 
reason that it could begin to create a storm in a locality, if that locality had 
not been prepared for it, or if it just is in the discussion stage rather than after 
the decision stage. Here I think we have a problem with our decision to open 
these meetings to the press and I don’t quite know the answer and maybe you 
fellows can tell me what the answer is, whether we close up when we start 
talking specific areas or whether we can count on the press not to use the names 
of such locations until they are in the formal decision stage. This is a problem 
we will face. I think Dr. Hauser, you will recognize that problem too. 

Dr. Hauser. Mr. Chairman, I was in Washington service as you know fox’ a 
long time and the legislative branch of the Government always reserves unto 
itself the x’ight for executive sessions. I think in the public interest I see no 
objection to an executive session on matters of this kind because our purpose 
here presumably is to bring about better education, and peace and harmony in 
Chicago ; not more opei fights. 

Miss Fleming (reporter). May I make another suggestion to you, Mr. Adams? 
The trouble is with closed meetings many of us in learning something from peo- 
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pie who take part in the closed meeting may read in. o;ir colleague’s paper 
scmetliing that took place in the closed meeting. If you ask the reimrters who 
cover the schools to get authority from their offices to listen and not cover we 
will then know what we will not use and nobody will be outwitting us. Com- 
petition does influence some of 

Mr. Adams. That’s a good suggestion. 

Mr. Feiedmax. Mr. Chairman, is it possible that we can talk about these 
schools by a cods and still talk sen.«ibly and intelligently about them? 

Mr. Bacon. No. 

Mrs. Wild. I’m not that smart. 

Dr. Hauser. I w'oiild rrgue our report seems to be unintelligb e enough even 
^7hen it’s not in code. 

The Chairman. Any other questions? 

Mrs. Wild. "Well, just one. Dr. Hauser would probably agree to this, I am 
riire, but I w'ould like to ask it In some cases we didn’t fail to have schools in 
contiguous areas with possibilities of going back and forth and basically that 
was part of the plan w'hich we didn’t really throw out one, two, and tiiree. 

Dr. Hauser. This is not what the report says or what the press says, nor the 
impression that the public gets. 

Mr. Bacon. Dr. Hauser, do you feel that the civil rights groups who were 
mentioned earlier — do you feel that if there is any merit ace they have been 
a part of the city that has been making comments on various actions of the 
board? I have certainly taken it to hold true for other groups that might have 
different points of view. Do you feel as though it can be of any assistance to 
furthering this effort to have these groups called in at strategic points in the 
deliberations of the board and let them at least vent their feelings and par- 
ticipate in the recommendations before they become flnal? In that way having 
them participate to a limited extent. You can perhaps forestall some of the 
criticisms you get when they see an accomplished fact. 

Dr. Hauser. I think there is a lot of merit to that point of view. Of course 
this is one reason we proposed the Friends of the Schools Committee. That adds 
on a provision for representation of all kinds of groups and as a matter of fact 
some civil rights groups are recommended on that committee. That committee 
might be used more effectively but in general I think this is always a very 
astute administrative device and my oivn administrative work in Washington 
wherever we anticipated a controversy, we generally made it a point to get 
the different points of view on the advisory committee and let them fight it 
out right there. Which iiicidently made it much easier for the administrator 
then to make a decision. Because they wore each other down and then you could 
do the wise thing. 

Mr. Adams. I would like to make a point on that. Let’s take a specific 
example— let’s take the Urban Leagua I think you mentioned that they had a 
research outfit. First of all, I would always prefer to have a written proposal 
submitted to the group for consideration. On the other hand, you are not only 
a board member but a citizen and you, as a citizen, have every right to go to 
the Urban League and sit down with them and ask what they wauld suggest 
in this case and present it to us yourself for that matter. I would insist that 
the first pre.sentation of any such plan like that should come to us in writing 
then if we choose to get a group in and confer wnth them in person this is a 
decision we can make at that time. 

Mr. Bacon. Cy, I didn’t have that in mind. I think first of all that it is the 
obligation of the board to do its own w’ork and it isn’t up to other organizations 
to prepare proposals. I think I wms basically tliinking in teniis of getting the 
reactions and the view’s of various groups on these things rather than having 
them sit dow’ii and draw up a plan for us and present it. 

Mr. Adams. I misunderstood you. 

Mrs. Wild. Do you think our citizens committee could accomplish that, 
Warren? Do w’e have enough representation? 

Air. Bi'^'ON. Oh, it could be used to Uiat end. I think there are other organiza- 
tions that are not represented on the citizen committee that perhaps would be 
interested, w’ould be helpful. Tlie Citizens Schools Committee I believe, are 
they represented on the Frieiid-S of the Schools? PTA is represented, and the 
Urban League. But I think this is a way that you can get the ideas of people 
and put them in the pot and look at it rather than w’ait and allow’ people to only 
react. 
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Mr. Friedman. Do you think, Mr. Chairman, that there is any chance for that 
glaring defect to he remedied in the representation on tliis advisory committee, 
tliat the Citizens Schools Committee will he eventually represented on it? 

Mr. Adams. This would he for Mr. Whiston hecause he’s the one that appoints 
Ihis comniittee. 

Mr. Friedji v. Maybe this comniittee could make the recommendation that it 
be filled out. 

Mr. Adams. I don’t know why they weren’t appointed in the first place and if 
there was any reason what it was. I think the thing to do would he to talk it 
over with Frank. 

Dr. Friedman. Frankly I will. 

Dr. Hatjser. May I say that certainly what we had in mind is that any group 
that had evinced definite interest and was taking positions should he included. 
And again I would urge that as a matter of just good public relations. Many 
people object more to not being heard than to being turned down once they 
have been heard. This is an American tradition. 

Mrs. Wild. He’s right. 

Mr. Adams. Any other questions of Dr. Hauser? 

Mr. Bacon. You will be available? 

Dr. Hauser. Unfortunately I will be here most of the summer. If it gets too 
hot I shall leave it. 

Dr. Friedman^ Will Dr. Crain be here this summer or have you got him tied 
down with some graduate work or postgraduate w'ork? 

Dr. H.auser. No, he’s a free agent. QProfessors at universities have no bosses. 
He does what he pleases. 

Dr. Friedman. You are on the staff of the University of Chicago, I see. 

Mr. Adams. Thank you very much. 

(Recess.) 

(At this point Dr. Willis left the meeting to keep a previous appointment as 
mentioned at the outset of the meeting.) 

Chairman Powell. The committee will stand adjourned, and I hope 
it will be possible for you to come back around 5 o'clock, and also the 
remaining two witnesses. 

Mrs. Bosky. I don’t know if you want this as a matter of record, 
but it is the name of seven high schools that have been built within the 
last 12 years, and you can check on them. 

Please do check. They have been built under Dr. Willis’ administra- 
tion, and there are two others that we are not sure of, but we think 
that they have been. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Mr. Chairman, I merely want to comment that Mrs. 
Bosky is a very brave woman 

Mrs. Bosky. An outnumbered woman. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. llTio has come to Washington, and she takes a very 
active part in all civic affairs. She certainly has made a very thor- 
ough study of the school board. I am not sure that we would agree 
with all the remarks in her statement, but she reminds me of the ancient 
Romans who gave first meaning to democracy. They provided that 
any citizen can speak out on any subject in the public square under one 
condition : They would put a noose around his neck. 

Mrs. Bosky. I feel very much as if I had one. 

Mr. Pucinski. If they didn’t agree with Avhat he said, he would be 
promptly hanged. 

But you can see that before this committee we don’t hang anybody. 
We let you come in here and make your statements, and I thiiik that 
you have made a very elaborate statement. 

I might say that many things that you have said are things that 
perhaps all public officials ought to look carefully into. 

I am hoping, Mrs. Bosky, that you, along with all other witnesses 
who have appeared before this committee, will be able to get together 
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■V7h.en you go back home and work this problem out. I am sure that 
reasonable men and women can reach reasonable solutions. 

Chairman Poavell. I will insert in the record at this point a state- 
ment from the Social Workers for Human Rights, by Jan Linfield and 
Paul G. Shane. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 

Statement of the Social Wobkess fob Human Rights 

The facts of inadequancy and segregation in the public school system in the 
city of Chicago have been presented and document^ in numerous outstanding 
reports; i.e., the Hauser, Havighurst, City Schools Committee, and the Urban 
League reports. We will “Ot duplicate these excellent studies, for they completely 
describe the situation and contain ample suggestions for improvement Unfortu- 
nately the reticence of the superintendent of schools and his administration to 
co mm unicate with the public leaves us with little concrete knowledge as to anv 
plans for implementation of these improvements. 

We wish to address ourselves to the problems of the inadequacy of the schools 
and the^ segregation from the vantage point of workers in social agencies. We 
see problem situations which, in many instances, should, be handled within the 
public school system. The public schools have the potential for early detection 
and preventive treatment of possible problems that damage children emotionally 
anu intellectually. This would be more economical to the community and much 
more effective than the present hit-or-miss detection by social gencies. By the 
time social agencies find such children, we have to treat them on a rehabilitative 
level. At this treatment lev^el there is much less chance for success : it is also 
consuming, and therefore, more expensive. Equally important is the 
fact that, under these circumstances, there are many children who never receive 
any help at all. . 

As social workers, we come face to face with the refusal of the public school 
^stein to deal with exceptional children. We find ourselves picking up after 
the public school system in its failure to deal with the special problems which the 
exceptional children in our city face. The school system in Chicago has failed. 

^ problems of any minority group in a creative and positive way, 
T^ether these oe racial or ethnic minorities, the socially and economicaUy dis- 
tte ^ted^’ mentally retarded, the handicapped, the socially maladjusted, or 

- against criticism, the school board has a policy of tokenism; i.e., 

instituting a pilot project in one school district and using this as an example of 
what they have accomplished. For instance, school district 11 was cited for its 
preventing school dropouts and special services to disadvantaged 
chUdren ut, og a school social worker. , v 

We need more than one full-time school social worker in a school system serving 
over one-half mdhon children. There are only 85 psychologists in the entire 
a^ol ^stem. One psychologist cannot possible handle the volume of need for 
testing, let alone counseling, over 6,000 children. 

The State of Hlinois has allowed funds for school social workers employed by 
10^1 school districts at the rate of .$3,000 per year. Our school administeation 
has not s^n fit to use the source of funds. Instead of having widespread sodal 

which would be a preventive family based service, the 
punitive measures for disciplinary problems. When 
a ^ild IS disruptive m school, he is first sent to an adjustment teacher or the 
principal for a reprimand or a talking to. The adjustment teacher or guidance 
counselor deals pnmarily with disciplinary situations. If the child cannot 
continues to aci out in school, he is punished by being sus- 
^nded. mie pohcy of suspending children denies these children their right to a 
free public school ^ucation. Childrmi are suspended from schools for a whole 
Suspension may be for 1 day or longer. We have dealt with 
chUdr^ have been suspended time after time totaling up to months 
m a schMl year. While under suspension, no attempt has been made to treat the 
^Id. Some children are suspended iiending evaluation. For these children 

staff results in a virtual 

expulsion from the public schools. Through intervention of a worker in a social 
agency, such a child may finally be readmitted but only after much time, effort, 
s^oS!Sucat?on^^ expended to reestablish the child’s right to a free, public 
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other archaic and inadequate ways of dealing with socially maladjusted 
children, mainly those who are truant and disruptive, are social adjustment 
classes (which are few and far between) ; tiree social adjustment schools, two 
for boys and the other for girls ; parental school, a short-term residential facility. 
The end of the line are St. Charles, Geneva, and Sheridan— prisons for children. 
There is also an excellent bat grossly overworked facility for clinical diagnosis 
through the Illinois Youth Commission. However, once diagnosed, there are 
■\ irtually no facilities for treatment available, under public auspices. The treat- 
ment facilities that do exist are almost impossible to get into due to o’ ercrowding 
and long waiting lists. In this train the child from the Negro commrmity, the 
lower socioeconomic communities, and the Spanish-speaking communities are the 
most neglected. Where the need is unequal, equal lack of service becomes segre- 
gation and discrimination. With a stated concern for the protection of sociely 
children are destroyed. Only those who are most disruptive get any attention at 
alL Other children with p.>:oblems are pushed along until they either leave the 
school system voluntarily or are ejected. 

^ In areas of high mobility, the rigid application of the neighborhood .school 
"fiEilosophy leads, to frequent school ’changes. In some schools in these areas, 
the yearly turnover rate has been as high as 200 percent ; i.e., Stewart, Stockton, 
and Goudy schools in the uptown area. Families move for various reasons, some- 
times from block to block. Often the move necessitates going to a new school. 
Constantly adjusting to a new school on top of other problems decreases any 
possibility of an education for these children. This chan^g of schools occurs 
even where very youag children could easily walk to the original school. This is 
just one example of the lack of flexibility in dealing with individuals, and blind- 
ness to social problems and differences in community needs. All of these schools 
are in communities of ethnic and racial minorities of lower socioeconomic status. 

On the other hand, gerrymandering of school districts to maintain color and 
class segregation leads to elementary school districts that may be 10 blocks long 
and 2 blocks wide ; i.e., Bret Harte School, Brenneman School, and M’Cutcheon 
School, or high .school districts that are 7 blocks wide ax points and 2% to 3 miles 
in length ; i.e., Sehurz School. These sdiools seem to have been designed to serve 
children of middle and upi^r class communities bordering minority cornmunities. 
On the one hand, there is rigid adhert iice to a neighborhood school philosophy, on 
the other, the neighborhood assumes convenient shapes. 

Social agencies and private groups have instituted tutoring programs to sup- 
plement, and even substitute for the education received by children in the 
Chicago public schools. They can be found teaching English to non-Bnglish- 
speaking children who do not receive this service in the schools. They can be 
found working on remedial reading with children from first grade level through 
seniors in high school. They are teaching mathematics and history which the 
children have not been able to learn in school. While the Commission on Human 
Belations is coordinating voluntary agen<y tutorial programs throughout the 
city, which are myriad, the school administration rejected an offer of tutors to 
work within the school system during the summers of 1964r-65. These tutors 
of the urban-suburban youth project were rejected ostensibly because they had 
not been certified. At a number of our high schools there are intraschool tutor- 
ing projects — students tutor each other. Is this difference in attitude due to a 
desire to keep outsiders from learning about the schools’ shortcomings? To say 
that the situation is worse in the Negro ghetto is an understatement. 

The kind of an education that is received by minority group children is clearly 
etched. A group worker in one area working with a group of children in a 
rehabilitative group discovered that there was an average drop of 10 points in 
IQ scores between the time those children were tested in first grade and again in 
third grade. This has further been documented by Dr. Benjamin Bloom of the 
University of Chicago, in 1961. He found substantially the same situation in 
other disadvantaged communities. The lack of special services seems to show 
a policy of indifference to the child with problems. In a school system unable 
to deal with problems of the exceptional child the average child is penalized. 

The school superintendent is constantly claiming lack of fimds for special serv- 
ices, at the same time claiming that the needs are being met. An. example of this, 
taken from the proceedings of the regular meeting of the board of education, 
Wednesday, July 10, 1963, from a statement by Superintendent Benjamin 0. 
Willis on page 3 of the printed proceedings, “♦ * * now I shall list 25 measures 
which have been imdertaken to improve the quality of education of children 
whose special needs grow out of the low educational and economic environment 
in which they live ♦ * He then goes on to list the 25 measures which include 
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dental clinics and medical examinations to the indigent, special service teachers, 
initiating a social work program, service to dropouts, etc. On page 4 of the same 
report. Superintendent Willis goes on to say, “* * * the 1963 budget reflects the 
tact that our resources are limited * * * it was necessary to raise class size * ^ * 
cut expenditures for desired equipment =» * * curtail expansion of special pro- 
grams * * *’'etc. ^ 



As social workers, we attest to the fact that on groimds of race, color, national 
origin, and economic status, children in the citv' of ChicaTjo are “deprived of the 
benefits of,” “subjected to discrimination,” and “exeludec from participation in” 
a public school system receiving Federal financial assistance. (Quotes taken 
from title VI, section 601 of the Civil Rights Act of 1964.) 

^ We. therefore, respectfully request the committee do all in its power <to help 
improve tliis situation. If persuasion and consultation cannot be made to work, 
and we hope 'they can, other means will have to be found. It is with great 
reluctance that we suggest that Federal intervention might have to go beyond 
this. If need be, the .withholding of Federal funds from the school system might 
help the school and city administrations recognize the law of the land and re- 
spond to the demand for quality, integrated education for all the children of 
Chicago. 

Resiiectfolly submitted. 



Cliairaian Powell. The committee stands adjourned until 5 o’clock. 
. V »VIiereupon. at 11 a.ni., the ad hoc subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene at 5 p.m., the same day.) 



AFTER RECESS 

(The ad hoc subcommittee reconvened at 5 p.m., Hon. Adam Clayton 
I'pwell, chairman of the subcommittee, presiding.) 

Qiaiman Powell. The committee will come to order. 

xvxrs. Bosky, if you kindly will wait until the other members return 
lor qu^tions, we will go on with the next witness. Mr. Albert Raby. 

limuel D. Black, will you step forward, give your name, address, 
title, ana organization represented? 

Do you have prepared copies of your remarks? 

STATEMENT OF TIMTJEL D. BLACK, PRESIDENT, CHICAGO CHAPTER, 
NEGRO AMERICAN LABOR COUNCIL, CHICAGO, ILL. 

Mr. Black. I passed them but this morning. Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Timuel Black. I live 5059 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, 111.’ 
i am president of the Chicago area chapter of the Negro American 
Labor Council. 

I would like to preface my remarks very quickly by saying I noted 
yester^y’s statement wherein the superintendent indicated that teach- 
ers in Chicago public schools were free to make choices. I am a certi- 
ned teacher in the Chicago public schools and I didn’t know of that at 
the time 8 years ago when I was being taken for certification. 

least one exception of a history teacher in 
the Ohmago public schools did not know of that choice or opportunity. 

Air. Chairman, I have a speech made bv Mr. Fairfax Cone, a member 
pt the board of trustees of the University of Chicago, and who xvas 
loinierly a member of the board of education, w*ho resigned under a 
thin veil of protest because of the lag of the board on the issues of 
quality and equality in education. 

As I said, I passed out my prepared statement this morning. 

Chairman Powell. Without objection, your prepared'statement will 
■be -included m the record at this point. 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 

Statement Submitted by Timuel D. Black, President of the Chicago Area 

Chapter of the Negro American Labor Council on Behalf of the Chicago 

■Chapter 

Mr. Ghainnan and members of thi committee : 

jNIy name is Timuel D. Black. I am the president of the Chicago area chapter 
of the Negro American Labor Council. The national president of the Negro 
American Labor Council is Mr. A. Philip Baiidolph, who sits on the executive 
committee of the highest council of labor in this land, which is the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations. Mr, Eandolph 
is and has been for a long time, deeply disturbed by the plight of Negro young 
men and women in the area of trade and vocational apprenticeship training. 
He is w'atching with a great deal of concern, the events in which we are engaged 
in Washington on that matter toda>'. 1 would venture to say that this momen- 
tous opportunity w^hich you afford us is crucial to the whole prospectus for pre- 
paring Negro .youngsters for the work and citizen’s role in our dynamic and ever 
changing society. 

In addition to being president of the Chicago area chapter of NALC, I am also 
a certified high school social studies teacher in the Chicago public schools. From 
these tw'o vantage iioints I have the anique opportunity of observing and helping 
young people prepare fo- the world of work and citizenship, and to observe what 
the results of such preparation has wrought. At this point in our history and 
in the public school system of Chicago, the results of the preparation of Negro 
boys and girls for life and living is a sad, sad, story. The unemployment, crime, 
and morbidity statistics will bear me out on the state of this real sadistic and 
criminal inequity and negligence. 

Tjfnless some preventive and correctional steps are taken, and soon, I am 
afraid for the future of our Negro youth, hence our cities, a^d even our Nation. 

Poorly prepared, preferentially discarded and rejected young people can hardly 
be expected to be responsible, efficient, wage earners, and good citizens. They 
have no real reason to be so. Negro boys and girls in Chicago are being pushed 
rapidly, because of prejudiced ways of handling their education, to the brink of 
aspirational despair. 

All around them, they see and experiemce a society which demands more and 
greater skills and at the same time find the doors of opportimity locked against 
them. 

According to some statistics, published by the U.S. Office of Education in i960, 
only seven out of a hundred Negro youth who enter high school will go on to col- 
lege. Only three out of that seven who enter will finish. More than 55 of all 
those entering high school will leave before graduation for varieties of reasons; 
The approximately 38 who stay and finish will then have to find employhienf: 
normally open to high school graduates. As things stand now, almost none of 
those 38 young people could get a decent advance training opportunity at our 
trade or vocational schools. They ca^nnot even enter the Washtume Trade 
School which is a public school supported by tax moneys. It will only accept 
boys who have been sponsored by a craft union and/or an employer in the field. 
Negroes historically and at present have been and are systematically excluded 
from work opportunities because of union policies and hence are excluded from 
the chance to gain training at Washburne in the skilled trades. How can they 
be prepared? 

In 1961 the Negro American Labor Council in cooperation with the local 
chapter of Committee on Racial Equality, conducted a survey of the Washburne 
Trade School situation and discovered the following: that appro.vimatelv 1 
percent of its eurollees were Negro, (26 out of 2,682) and that out of 12 trades 
surveyed, only 5 of those had any Negro apprentices. This was shocking and 
w'e immediately set about to try to bring this to the attention of the proper 
authorities for correction. 

We categorically charge that Washburne Trade School is the prime example of 
deliberate, flagrant, cruel, and massive de jure segregation in the North. 

It is in violation of the State law's of Illinois which prohibit segrw-ation m 
the public schools of Illinois. It is in violation of President Kemiedy’.s Executive 
order of 1962 on trade and vocational training. It is in direct violaton of the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963, and of the Education Act of 1964. It is also 
in violation of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. But even more than that, it is almost 
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crimi^l violation of a basic and cardinal principle of our democracy and that 
IS that all men are created equal and are endowed by their Creator with certain 

^ y support in the 14th amendment 

to the Constitution of the United States, which prohibits discrimination on the 
basis of race, creea, or color in anything which is publicly used or owned. 'We 
charf^ that the Chicago Board of Education, under its present general super- 
intendent has knowingly and deliberately violated these laws and in the process 
of domg so has been directly responsible for educationally, and psychologically 
maiming untold thousands of Negro children. It is not just the refusal to" admit 
.nto entrance that damages children, it is also the withholding information, or 
dis^uragemeait of school per.sonnpi from attempting to try to move ahead. 

we in the Chicago chapter of the Negro American Labor Council have tried 
again and again to get the <^^lcago Board of Education to correct these viola- 
tx(^s but havf only met with evasion, and downright lies. 

On October 27, of 1961, Mr. Willoughby Abner, who was then the secretary- 
treasurer of the Chicago, chapter of the Negro American Ccancil, and who was 
also a national vice president, appeared before a special subcommittee of this 

Washburne situation. He indicated that on the previous 
Monday he had appeared before the board of education in an annual public poUcy 
heanng ^ssion. He confronted the present general supeilntendent of Chicago 
^blic schools with the question of whether or not the superintendent believed 
that the board of education had some responsibility in combating discrimination 
in the apprenticeship training program at Washburne in view of its direct involve- 
ment and the use of public funds. The superintendent, a man being paid by 
public funds, answered this taapaying, curious citizen’s query with a “no 
•comment.” 

In December of that same year, as president of our local chapter, I also 
appeared before the board at its annual pubUc budget hearing on this HATna 
•subject, ^e object of my appearance being to request that the board correct 
Situation or withdraw its financial and .*tudent support from Washburne 
When I started to begin my statement, Mrs. Wendell Green, who is known for 
going right down the Hne on anything to support the status quo, requested that 
I qmckly summarize my statement because “it was too long,” and that “it was 
late, ’ and the board was not “interested in hearing some sing-song account of 
our grievances.” I was taken aback, flabbergasted, and frankly became damTi 
mad, because in all my years of attending board of education meetings, I had 
never heard such a request before. I refused to submit to her request and 
after some give and take with her, while most of the other meiabers of the 
board remained unusually silent, I asked the president of the board, Mr Claire 
Boddewig, if I was going to be permitted to make my statement in the same 
manner as all the preceding people. He answered yes, and I proceeded with a 
statement which was about 10 minutes long. 

As soon as I finished with my statement,‘Mr. Thomas Murray who is now vice 
president of the board and who is the president of Local 134, of the Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers Union, which at that time had only 10 Negro apprentices 
enrolled out of a total of 713, spoke to. me. His face was flushed and it was 
obvious to everyone present that he was very angry. He accused me of not 
presenting the case accurately. He said I had made it appear that the skilled 
trades unions deliberately discriminated against Kegroes. He said that such 
was not the case at all. He. said that it was in the tradition of the skilled trades, 
to admit whom they pleased, and that only incidentally were Negroes the victims 
more than whites. He said that if there were Negroes in those skilled trade 
unions tney would have the same privileges of using discrimination as the whites 
now enjoyed. 

I ask^ him if he felt in the light of the need, and of America’s position in 
world affairs, as a nation which preached equality for all, whether he believed 
that it was nght to follow this discrimination with taxpayer’s money of which 
th^egro taxpayer’s was a part. He did not answ ar. 

The board then had very animated discussion on this problem and generally 
agr^d that something must be done about it immediately. I believe, as is 
ciKtomary in all such matters, that a committee was appointed. 

report to the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights of 
1962 reports that in a conversation with the superintendent he made no effort 
to defend the policy of admission at Washburne.” “He merely pointed out 
analogous failings of the Federal Government citing the 
paucity of Ne^o workers hired for construction of Federal buildings in Wash- 
ington. But this is precisely the point Quoting from a study entitled “Employ- 
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ment Book 3, 1961,” issued by the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, “The pattern 
of vwational and trade education supported hy Federal funds adopts the dis- 
crimi' -*'ory employment patterns of the past and perpetuates them for the 
future by denying to Negroes opportunity to obtain training in old and new 
fields. To the extent that openings for Negi-oes do occur in these fields, there 
4ire few who are trained to fill them. The circle of discrimination is then 
complete. Fev/ are aualified, because few will he hired ; few will be hired because 
few are qualified.” 

This is just where we find ourselves in vocational and skilled trade training 
in Chicago public education. 

To me, it is absolutely incredible that the man who headed up President 
Kennedy’s Committee on Vocational Education and returned a report recom- 
mending expansion of vocational facilities and opportunities for America’s youth, 
would ignore or refuse to follow Ms own advice in the one place where he can 
best implement it, namely Chicago. 

To me it is incredible that a board of education, knowing of its own violation 
■and knowing of th.e work of its own superintendent in these matters would 
fail to adjust and follow them. 

The only reason that I can find that a superintendent and a board would fail 
to meet the requirements and the recommendations of these new regulations is 
that they have a hidden, imspoken, but very real policy of discrimination in 
these areas. This is not de facto segregation, but absolute and deliberate de 
jure segregation. 

Mr. Chairman and members of this committee; the Negro American Labor 
Council has returned to testify in protest of this condition at Washbume Trade 
School again and again, year after year, with no substantial results obtained. 
In 1961, the percentage of Negroes in Washhurue was about 1 percent. Today 
it is about 2 percent. At that pace, Mr. Chairman, you and members of your 
committee will hav'» gone on tc glory long before there is integration at 
Washburne. "VVe cannot afford to wait so long. 

In even the skilled trades that have opened up, all that we see is tokenism. 

A Negro here and a Negro there — it’s the style these days to say “we’re inte- 
grate” when there is only one or two or a handful of Negroes around. But 
we Negroes know by testing that the unwritten policy remains the same, “no 
shines need apply.” 

To point this up and illustrate a continuing situation I would like to quote 
from a letter to School Board President Mr. Frank M. Whiston, dated June 5, 
1964, by Mr. Ely M. Aaron, ♦'bairman of the Chicago Commission on Human 
Relations. 

(See letter in correspondence “From desk of Ed Mareiniak”) as you can see 
from these quotes, not much has happened or is happening. 

On April 7 of this year, after having testified as usual ft the December board 
of education budget hearing, I forwarded a letter to Board President Whiston 
informing him of my organization’s concern and growing anxiety over this 
problem. I requested a meeting of the vocational and trades subcommittee of 
the board of -.''(uch Judge Edward Scheffler is the chairman. I forwarded copies 
to several other people on the board and to Mayor Richard J. Daley himself. On 
April 23 of this year, I received a reply from Mr. Whiston stating the following: 

(See letter dated April 22, 1965) 

(To this day I have received no reply or request to have a meeting from Mr. 
Willis or from Judge Scheffler.) 

At an earlier date, on January 26, 1965, a meeting of the subcommittee and 
the mayor’s commission on human relations met at 9 ;45 a.m. in the board of 
education offices. We were not Invited but we had a very good, well-trained 
friend there who took verbatim notes. 

In order for you really to get a clear-cut picture of the carnival atmosphere, 
the contempt, and disdain that the members of this committee have for solving 
the problem of quality and equality for all of Chicago’s children, I would like 
your pei-mission, Mr. Chairman, to read the conversation of that meeting in its 
entirety. 

(See minutes, Washbume Trade School committee meeting.) 

As far as I know, Mr. Chairman and honorable members of this education 
committee, there have been no meetings of this subcommittee since. 

I would ask that you answer for yourselves, ladies and gentlemen, if it seems 
as though this subcommittee of the board, and the board itself, and/or its chief 
administrator, are acting with dispatch, with intelligence, with honesty or in 
good faith on this matter. It seems to us, in the Negro American Labor Coun- 
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cil, that It IS not. The resolution passed by the board as its- July 17 meeting as 
far as we are concerned, is 3 ust window dressing— another stalling tactic— and 
will never be implemented in substance until an outside but related agency 
S fhf believe that such is the legal and moral responsibility 

«• «i^r ® Government, represented by your committee, 

o Chicago have been filled, in the dowu- 

tmui area, with marchers protesting the vile and despotic handling of the .school 
situation 111 Cnicago. On this past weekend, under the leadership of Albert Raby 
s”rat^n^^^*^*”' Luther King, we held rallies, marches, and other forms of demon- 

continue and will grow in size and momentum 
until justice in education is ours. No man could ask no more — we will accent 
no l^s. We will continue to put the battering ram of our bodies, our lives, and 
our fortunes to the wall of race pn -udiee and its concomitant eiils, of discrimina- 
tion and segregation until like the walls of Jericho they come tumbling down 
We are many Joshuas and we grow daily in number. We know we are legally 
" ® cannot afford to lose because if we d », America loses. 
Therefore, Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, we of thfe Chicago 
area ehaipter of the Negro American Labor Council are asking that you demand 
immediate correction of -this situation or that you withhold the funL that help 
to perpetuate it. We feel that it is your duty and responsibility to uphold the 
law as it has been enacted by the legislation covering this phase of education. 

thank you so much for this kind and rare opportunity, and may God 
bl^s each and every one of you as you come to a fair decision. 

Respectfully submit ted. 

Mr. Black. Mr. Chairman, X should also like to have made a part of 
the record, with your permission, the minutes of the particular board 
meeting referred tom my statement. . 

Chairman Powell. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

( The document referred to follows : ) ' 



Dear Mb. Black 
mittee. 

Trust you v,?ill find it interesting. 
We shall overcome. 

Sincerely, 



' . March 2S, 1965. 

Here is the copy of the Washbume Trade School subcom- 



Katherine Simonds. 



Washburne Trade. Sciiooti Committee Meeting 

education was made up of Board Members 
Fnednian, Green, and. Murray, together with Edward SchelHer, the chairman 

o? eduSioi^ office^* president of the board 

^®sal counsel for the boaid of education 

the “W'S tmm 

gefher“,daf'j&‘“Mv ■ytatlons commission ot the mayor’s office, to- 

^ecner witn Mr. My Aarons of the same department; Mr. Thomas Navder 

OTSidS *tS^Bii1iriP^ Bulging Trades Council, APL; Mr. Ralph Winslowi 
president, tne BuiWers Association, were among other officials present. fThe 
only Negro present was Mrs. Greeii, board member.) 

two TV mfn the Citizens Schools Committee, this observer, 

cs ^ three reporters meluded in the small group of listeners 

SCHEFFLER The meeting is called to order. I must ;ily I believe wl^i-e here 
to make out a set of working rules to cover apprenticeships at the board of 

eommissiom ^ relations 

ha^4''Sp1?'n^ understanding that we 

vou cS thfok relations commission so that 

so ^ through and advise your committee along such lines 

1 . . come up with a set of rules tliat would cover apprenticeship 

training at the Washhume Trade School. I made myaclt S SfSilfSte 
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was yonv responsibility since funds for the maintenance of this program are 
administered by the board of education. Thus it is not a matter for our office. 
I felt that this meeting was based on an assumption that it is a question of 
working out procedures as to how this apprenticeship system is to be set up, 
particularly since Federal funds are involved, as well. I called you Wednesday. 
You said you “misunderstood” my call ; so the matter is where it started from. 
But this is your responsibility, that of the board, for you are the administrator of 
this program and you are involved with the matter of administering Federal 
moneys. 

Fkiedman. It should be, it seems to me, a matter for the committee here, for 
the Building Council, for employers, for the human relations department and 
staff to draw up a set of rules to avoid charges that are being made now that we 
accept discriminatory practices * * * as is now being charged. Is it possible 
that all of us are not aware of this? I am wondering— has the board committee 
decided to take appropriate action? 

ScHEFFLBR. We are not ready for it. 

Marcijviak. We specifically asked the board of education to take appropriate 
action. We are confused. 

Friedman. What we mean is that we can’t say as to details yet ; we would like 
a set of standards — ^^ve should like to see what a set of standards look like — to 
give to ihe board. 

Marcianiak. I think we have gone beyond this point. The commission has 
looked into trades where there are no Negroes in the apprenticeship programs 
and in trades where they are discriminated against. If these trades can deter- 
mine whether they are or are not discriminating against Negroes, this is a matter 
for the board of education and not for the human relations commisison. The 
board dispenses public funds, city. State and Federal. We are not taking respon- 
sibility for what is clearly your area. 

SCHEFPLER. Is it the commission’s right to tell the board how to run its affairs? 

Marciniak. We have called your attention to certain trades that never had 
any Negroes in their apprenticeship program. If they have used or are now 
making use of the Washbourne Trade School facilities for training, we feel it is 
your responsibility to do something about it. The board has given these L.-ades 
a clean bill of health. You should review that process of adjudging them 
discriminatory. 

ScHEFPLER. Our difference is that the picture is no integration. We run into 
the determination of discrimination. 

Marciniak. You should use internal procedures. 

SCHEFPLER. We run into legal difficult-'es here. If we say a union Is discrimi- 
natory, we run into the danger of a law suit. We want support to determine 
liability. 

Marciniak. Why are you afraid of the problem? A Federal judge (cites the 
case before Judge Campbell), professors like Dr. Hauser and Dr. Havir’mrst 
have pointed up the discrimination and they are not sued. 

Ahrens. You have the obligation of determining the problem. 

Friedman. One nice “out” we have is that we can direct the superintendent to 
do it, to write a guideline for us. 

SCHEFPLER. The human relations commission has written letters to various 
groups and aparratly didn’t get any place. They wrote letters to the State office 
of public instruction and didn’t get any place. The responsibiliy lies somewhere. 
Because we get funds from various public agencies we should bring in these 
agencies to see what they can do and how we can work out an amiable program. 

Friedman. I think we should make a motion that the board committee will ask 
the board to direct the superintendent to set up guidelines to insure that unions in 
apprenticeship programs are not practicing discrimination in setting up 
apprenticeship. 

Aarons. I believe that you can go farther than this. I believe that Federal 
funds are available which effectively demonstrated that these apprenticeship 
programs are open to ail qualified persons. I believe that this committee, your 
committee, should direct the general superintendent to meet with representa- 
tives of committees of the building trades and others so engaged, such as em- 
ployers’ associations and contractors, with some statement that the board will 
not give its facilities or funds to .such unions or groups unless they effec- 
tively demonstrate that their recruitment and training nrogi-ams are not 
discriminatory. 

CoFFEY.,This is an apprenticeship fund here that is reimbursed with Federal 
funds. It does not come directly from the Federal Government. 

52 - 579—65 14 
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AlARONs. As I understand it you put in twice -what the Federal Government 
does. 

Goffy. In order to qualify for Federal funds, the unions have had to file 
affidavits that they do not practice discriminatojy procedures * * * as to their 
apprentices. 

Murray. I do not see what business of the board it is how the unions run 
their affiairs * * *. It has been contended that certain trades are following 
•discriminatory practices. Why don’t Federal agencies do this job of delving 
-into this, instead of the board of education? Why put this onus on us. They 
give us the money ; it is their job to find out who or which union discriminates, 
if any. Let them or let you do this. And by the way who are these discrimina- 
tory trades? I don’t think this our responsibility. It goes into union affairs 
and contract matters that are contract concerns between management and union. 
Green. The difference is they aren’t putting up any money. We are. 

Murray. I think our responsibility is finished by those programs, that is ad- 
ministration of those programs that are approved by the Federal training 
program. 

Green. We are in a situation where our procedures of administration are 
being questioned, Mr. Murray. We are in a situation where we are changing 
our program to meet the challenge of our times. 

Murray. So are the trades that are being accused * * * it is going to take a 
trade a long time to change its practices. It will take time. To force these trades 
to use the Washbourne Trade School, since all this Federal intervention, or 
other intervention has started, some trades have refused to indenture appren- 
tices. The unions will not stand for this. They will do one of two things : 
(1) they will train their owm apprentices at their own schools or (2) it will 
force them to stop their apprenticeship programs. 

'Green. The Board of Education is changing in all areas. We are trying to 
work out a program that is equitable <= * *. 

Murray. The human relations commission is doing a good job, but they should 
stay out of the board of education. This is no place to bring the controversy. 
I can speak for one trade. As an oflScer of Local 134 of the Electricians, we 
have tried to cooperate with the Federal law. But it took us 18 months to get 
the new procedures to work. And during this time we took in no apprentice- 
ships, apprentices, that is, until we had worked it out with the Government. 
What I am saying is that other unions are facing the same thing. It will take 
time for them to work all this out. 

Marciniak. In 1961 we met with the trades, the contractors, and other in- 
terested parties and after several years we found this was not working, so, 
^ter these several years, we decided to do something more effective. The 
hulk of the trades using Washbourne Trade School had charged their policy, 
somewhat, in regard to discriminatory practices, but there were four large 
main union trades that had no movement — that had stayed static. These in- 
cluded pipe fitting, sheet metal working, structural iron working, and foundry 
working and pattern making. These are the trades that never had any Negro 
apprentices. We had no satisfactory answers from these people. It was at 
this point that we decided that since Federal funds were involved, we decided to 
bring in other agencies where these funds are involved to see what discrimi- 
nation exists. That is why we bring in the board of education to make it clear 
that they are not giving funds tc unions for their apprenticeship programs 
when these unions practice discrimination in recruitment and training. 

^ Murray. What trades do you want to deny the use of the Washbourne School? 
It is not our job, the board’s job to see whether they do or do not discriminate. 
The board of education cannot interfere in labor agreements and these unions 
are involved with agreements which we have no jurisdiction over ♦ ♦ *. May- 
be you want to sabotage the Washbourne Trade School? I think you have the 
intention to do so. You haven’t? I think you have demonstrated that you have. 

Marciniak. Tour own counsel would admit- that under the 14th amend- 
ment where Federal funds are involved, the question becomes one of rights of 
an individual under the law, the Federal law, and where discrimination is 
practiced * * *. 

CoPFY (interrupts). The board of education is just one of these agencies so 
involved. Did you contact the Department of Labor? 

Marciniak. It is not the Department of Labor lhat is involved here. It is 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. They said they are draft- 
ing rules and regulations under the new legislation. I don’t know what is the 
opinion of the State department of vocational training. 
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Ohairman Seheffler then introduced Mr. Ralph Winslow, Buildei-s Association 
who spoke briefly. A portion of his remarks follow : 

Winslow. First, I shall say that we in the association do not negotiate with 
the four unions mentioned. jWe do feel strongly since some of our association 
have been charge with discriminatory ijraetices. There are colored in our pro- 
gram, some are supervisory. We feel additional rules and regulations has 
nothing to do with overall integration. All this trouble that has fallen us, some 
of our people have had to stop work projects because of lawsuits and charges 
of discrimination; some of us are losing money. Don’t saddle us with more 
xegulations. The association members have had enough * * ♦. The contractors 
have had. enough. _ They do not care who does the work as long as it is done. 

Fbiedman. It boils down to four unions mainly, then. Let us see if they 
are not cooperating and set up rules for them and hope that these rules apply to 

ScHEEFLER. Will these trades do something about this, about getting their 
affairs and procedures changed by June? 

Murray. If they haven’t indentured any apprentices they aren’t discriminat- 
ing. When they were notified to change^ they simply stopped taking in any 
new apprentices. Do you want them to toss out the ones that are in now? 

Friedman. If this is actually taking place, they can show by a letter that they 
•are trying to change, that is if they are, and get it approved, we might wait 

Mabciniak. I wish to point up that the apprenticeship program is a joint 
•matter made up of joint labor-management working together. 

Mubray. I got information that apprenticeship training at Washbourne Trade 
School has dropped off. They have dropped one instructor. Other trades have 
decided to let some go. They are not going to take on any new apprentices. 

Gbe^. Has Mr. Duncan (of Washbourne Trade School) been asked to tell 
•what is going on there? What is happening there? Is the dropout laree? 
Mubray. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Neal Duncan assistant superintendent for vocational education presented 
•the following data. By way of introduction he said : 

Duncan. There are at present 1,933 apprentices at Washbourne Trade SehooL 
This represents a dropping off of a considerable number. In September 1963, 
•there were 2,143. The largest year was in 1956 when we had 3,549 apprentices. 
Friedman. Does this falling off, is this the ordinary dropout? 

DUNC.AN. No, this apprentice has a different set of criteria. 

Mabciniab:. Could you break down these figures as to trades? 

Duncan then read the following breakdown : 

Bakers, union apprentices, 29 ; 11 Negro, 1 Japanese, 1 Mexican. 

Carpenters, imion apprentices, 162 ; 3 Negro, 2 Puerto Rican. 

'Chefs, union apprentices, 70 ; 4 Negroes, 8 Indians, 1 Chinese, 1 American Indian. 
Electricians, union apprentices, 529 ; 12 Negro. 

Linotype operators, 15 : 2 Negro. 

Machinists, union apprentices, 150 ; 3 Negro, 2 Mexican. 

‘Meatcutters, union apprentices, 43 ; 8 Negro, 2 Mexican. 

Metal lathe operators, union apprentices, 40 ; nine. 

Painters and decorators, 153 ; 15 Negro, 6 Mexican, 3 Puerto Rican. 

Pattern and foundry workers, 159 ; 2 Ne:7ro, 2 Mexican. 

Pipefitters, union apprentices, 182 ; none. 

Plumbers, union apprentices, 80 ; 3 Negro, 1 Mexican. 

Printers, union apprentices, 129 ; 4 Negro. 

Sheet metal workers, union apprentices, 258 ; 3 Negro. 

Sprinkling fitters, union apprentices, 43 ; 2 Negro. 

Architectural iron workers, union apprentices, -41 ; 1 Negro. 

Cement masons, union apprentices, 75 ; 12 Negro. 

Structural iron workers, union apprentices, 39 ; none. 

The tool and diemakers union, the bricklayers, the plasterers, and glaziers, 
'had no apprentices in their program. 

Note. For a moment there was silence, after this enumeration. 

ScHEFPLER. I move that we adjourn this meeting and call in representatives of 
•Government agencies concerned about this, labor unions and employers, the 
human relations commission people and others to discuss this further at a later 
<data 
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Mr. Black. I would just like to include in my remarks that A1 
Raby and I are both schoolteachers and it takes a lot of courage in 
the city of Chicago or a lot of complete foolliardiness I might say to 
take the bull by the honi to present yourself to the public knowing 
that the administration and others concerned will know this. 

But because of our complete feeling, because we are so completely 
devoted to the equality of education in our city and across this land, 
we put not only our jobs but our lives perhaps on the line. We have 
no guarantees that neither or either will not have to be the price for 
tliis, but we are willing to pay this price because justice must be done 
in education. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Powell. I want to thank you, Mr. Black, for that state- 
ment. On the basis of your statement today and others I am instruct- 
ing counsel for the committee to consult with the Commissioner of 
Education and the Department of Justice to ascertain whether there 
is de jure segr^ation in the sdiool sy^m of Chicago as indicated 
not only by you but by one or tw o other witnesses. 

Mr. Pucinski ? 

Mr. Pucinski. Mr. Black, your recollection of the hearings of our 
subcommittee r^arding Washburne Trade School is certainly correct. 
This situation was called to our attention a few years ago. I don’t 
recall exactly what year it was, and you are correct that at that time 
I was just as concerned as anyone else with the problem at Washburne. 

I am under the impression that the Washburne Trade School now 
has an order that it will not deal with any unions that continue to 
practice segregation. Am I in error on that ? 

Mr. Black. At the July 11 board of education meeting a regulation 
to that effect was passed. It was on strict recommendation and prej- 
udice — 

Mr. Pucinski. Strong recommendations of what ? 

Mr. Black. Strong recommendations by the mayor’s commission 
on race relations, and this material is embodied in the material I will 
pass on to your committee. 

^ This was passed after persistent recommendation by the commis- 
sion. Tn fact, when you read the transcript of the January 23 meet- 
ing) you will see the amount of contempt which some of tlie members 
of the board, particularly Mr. Murray, had for this idea, and they 
adjourn^ the meeting without giving any attention to the real prob- 
lem, saying, “It is not our business.” 

Mr. Pucinski. Had you stated the Negro population or nonwhite 
population as of this time ? 

Mr. Black. There are 97 nonwhite. 

Mr. PuLisKi. In that school ?• 

Mr. Black. In that school and in two other apprenticeship training 
programs out of approximately 3,600 young people. About 60 of those 
are Negro. The others are oriental or whatever designation nonwhites 
get. 

Mr. Pucinski. I can certainly agi’ee with you that the progress has 
not been as rapid as this committee wanted at the time we held hear- 
ing on Washburne Trade School. 

But T am very much impressed with the statement that, after prod- 
ding by the mayor’s committee, the board has now adopted a formal 
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policy that it will not certify any union that practices discrimination. 
Is this order to your satisfaction ? 

Mr. Black. Jfojsir. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. A^Hiat would you recommend ? 

Mr. Black. I would recommend that this committee in some waj^ 
take a supervisory role in seeing to the implementation not only at 
the level where the training takes place but prior to the time the 
trainmg takes place. 

You see, I have worked in schools outside of the ghetto, and I know 
what kind of counseling white children got at Farragut High School 

?ir ^ 1 ® counseling is directed toward putting them into 

Wasliburne Ti'ade School. 



You see, fewer Negro children are going on to college than whites. 
Ihey have to g;et skills somewhere. If they are deprived at that 
level frc)in acquiring the necessarj'^ skills that will prepare them to 
m^e a living, then they are going to be dependents in our society. 

15 anything. We might say that. 

±>ut that is not the real answer because somebody is gomg to have to 
take care of them. I want them to take care of themselves. But I 
don t want them deprived of the opportunity at the level where chil- 
dren cmne into high schools. There should be at that level assur- 
ances that the counseling service will let them know that there is 
available training. You see, the building trades is one of the biggest 
trad^ in this country and it is a well paying trade and no one need 
be ^hamed- of being a bricklayer or carpenter or electrician when vou 
make about $200 a week. 

I am interested in the committee taking a supervisory and a very 
close supervisory role in this affair. I don’t believe as constituted 
our pr^ent board of, education, our present administration is capable 
^ doing what is necessary to bring about the change. 

Powell. Would' the gentlemen from Illinois yield* 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Powell. I want to clear this up for you and the general 
public. I had the same problem in Harlem on Saturday. This 
cominittee has no power to supervise any local school problems ex- 
cept insofar as it can write legislation that will authorize Federal 
funds and write legislation which we hope to write that will outlaw 
de facto segregation. 

As regards the local school' policy, as much as you might desirei 
we cannot ^t as supervisors. Wlienever any citizens feel there is a 
violation of the Civil Rights Act, de jure, or such legislation -as 
mi^ht be brought before this committee concerning de facto sewre- 

throw it out to the proper administrative arm of 
the U.o. Oroveniment for appropriate action. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. I am very happy the chaiman clarified that point 
m the record on that because I cannot think of anything that would 
destroy the Federal pro^am of assistance to local communities than 
to inter that the Federal Government is going to take over the manage- 
m^t and the supenusioii of these progi*ams at the local level. 

The chairman is actually correct. This Congress can, of course, 
pass laws to withhold funds to those schools or school districts that 
violate the spirit of the Federal act, which of course provides that 
no funds shall go into any school system that has de juris segregation. 
Ihe question of de facto segregation has not yet been decided. 
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CJorning back to tlie Washbume Trade School, youi’ suggestion oT 
counseling, I think, is a good one. When we held hearings on Wash- 
bume T^de School, one of the problems that came up was the method 
of selection of students. You might be encouraged to know that prior 
to the adoption of the new regulations, there is a serious doubt in 
my mind if my sen could have attended Washbume Trade School' 
under the method of selecting students. 

So this was not necessarify a racial problem but rather a formula 
for selecting students to go into these trade programs that was to- 
neled through the various unions. Our committee was very critical 
of this formula. 

You may recall if you read the records, and since you quoted me I 
presume you did read the record, we went into this question of hand- 
mg down these enrollments from father to son, as you recall. 

, This was a practice that had been practiced for many, many years- 
out there. Now, I would like to ask you, Mr. Black, one thing, 
whether or not you feel that the action taken by the school board at 
the request of the mayor’s commission barring any unions from Wash- 
bume Trade School that practiced discrimination will help at least 
remove the discriminationhecausepf race in that school? 

. I have not looked recently^ at the other procedures of enrollmg stu- 
dents there. But do you think that position of the school board will 
serve a purpose in this du’ection? ■ 

Mr. Black. I hope it will and, of course, only time will tell us- 
whether it will or noti 

Backing up to the chairman correcting me, I should know better 
because I teach the subject. It was a poor choice of words. I meant 
supervision of funds wliich go into the schools such as Watiibume 
rather than actual supervision. 

Mt.PucmsKi. Thank you very much, Mr. Black. 

Chairman Powell. Mr. Puemski, Mrs. Boslqr remained over at 
request and, inasmuch as I had no questions to ask her, I asked her 
to remain until you came in, in case you wanted to ask her some 
questions. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. The hour is late. We have one or two more witnesses 
and I think Mrs. Boslg^ made a strong and persuasive statement to the 
commit^. I already told her I thought she was a very brave lady 
for coming down here to make this statement. Certainly it is one tliat 
reflects one viewpoint of the people whom she represents in Chicago, 
and I have no further questions. 

Chairman Powi^. Thank you. 

Without objection, the material you are submitting will be placed 
in the appendix of the record and not in the record itself. 

I would like to announce that any citizens’ groups desiring to file 
statements may do so by by filing them through the chairman. With- 
out objection they will be placed m the record. 

The next witness is Mr. Albert A. Baby. 
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STATEMENT OE ALBERT A. RABY, CHICAGO, ILL; ACCOMPANIED 
BY DR. PAITH RICH, CHAIRMAN OF CORE RESEARCH COM- 
MITTEE; AND MEYER WEINBERG, HISTORY TEACHER, WRIGHT 
JUNIOR COLLEGE, AND EDITOR OP INTEGRATED EDUCATION 
MAGAZINE 

Mr. Baby. I want to start off by introducing the people I have 
brought to the table with me. To my right is Dr. Faith Rich, former 
chairman of the Education Conunittee of Chicago NAACP, CORE, 
and Greater Lawndale Conservation Commission. She is presently 
chairman of CORE Research Committee. She has a Ph. D. in classics 
from Bryn Mawr College. 

Mr. Weinberg, who was here earlier this morning and about whom- 
you have information, which I will repeat for the record, has been a 
history teacher at Wright Junior College for 20 years, editor of In- 
tegrated Education, a Dimonthly magazme, and a participant in the 
recent White House Conference on Education. 

Mr. Congre^man, let me first begin by thanking you very much for 
this cmportunity to speak before this committee and to indicate to you 
that I believe that the hearings that I have heard so far have been 
everything that I hoped they would be and that the best interests of 
this country will be served by this committee. 

^ I would like to point out that I come here representing an organiza- 
tion which has 28 member organizations, both Negro and white. In 
fact, there may even be a majority of white organizations. Funda- 
mentally, we are representing all of the children of the city of Chicago 
and not just Negro children. 

If our emphasis is on Negro children it is because they are the most 
deprived and the students with the greatest needs. 

I want to read part of a statement, much of which has been deleted 
because of time, but will be submitted for the record. 

I am going to ask Mr. Weinberg to indicate some of the places on the 
map. All of you hav e copies of that map. We will only be indicating 
so that you can find the places on your individual maps yourselves. 
It is not large enough for you to see from here. 

^ According to Webster’s New International Dictionary, second edi- 
tion, the word “gerrymander” means — 

to divide into ♦ ♦ * districts ♦ ♦ ♦ in an. unnatural and unfair way with a view 
to give an advantage or for some other improper purpose. Hence, to manipu- 
late — in order to gain an unfair advantage* 

A school gerrymander means the arrangement of school attendance 
boundaries to include children of one type who receive a special ad- 
vantage and exclude others who thereby are deprived of that ad- 
vantage. 

Mr. Anthony Celebrezze; Secretary of the XJ.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, has testified ; 

Basically, racial imbalance in any community comes because of school district 
lines. 

There is more than a suggestion in this statement by a former mayor 
of Cleveland that the hand that draws attendance boundary lines may 
largely determine the amount of school segregation. 
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TOen asked by a Congressman whether Federal funds could be cut 
pit from a school board that created racial imbalance, Secretary Cele- 
brezze replied-: 

• If we come to the conclusion after due investigation, after due hearings, that 
they are using district boundaries as a device to promote segregation, and we 
have the law or the authority, which we probably don’t have now, then we would 
have a right to cut off funds. (The Secretary was testifj^ing on the bill that 
became the Civil Rights Act of 1964. Title VI gives the Secretary such au- 
thority.) 

In November 1963, the Illinois State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Kay Page, wrote: 

There is no law in this State which requires that a school (attendance 
system), developed on the neighborhood school plan, honestly and conscien- 
tiously constructed with no intention or purpose to segregate the races, must be 
destroyed or abandoned because the resulting effect is to have a racial imbal- 
ance in certain schools where the district is populated almost entirely by Negroes 
or whites. ** 

Page seems to say that racial gerrymandering 
would not qualify as an “honest and conscientious” system. Inferred 
iind6r Illinois Stat© law, in cas© of domonstratcd g©rrymand©ring, 
the State superintendent would have to refuse State aid to the school 
board involved. In fact, however, he has not. 

The end result of large-scale gerrymandering is to make the ghetto 
school a trap for Negro children. Stigmatized socially, and delib- 
erately deprived by the school board, Negro schools increasingly fail 
to serve the needs of children. Classes are permitted to grow larger; 
the teaching staff becomes less stable ; learning achievement becomes 
less evident. 

'^^y to permit children to escape such a trap is met by the 
cry of n©ighborhood school,” may liav© b©©n perfectly in- 

^cuous boundary lines years ago, now become bars to prevent escape, 
Ihe failure to redistrict ghetto schools is deliberately to restrict edu- 
cataonal opportunity. It is in the sense used here, gerrymandering. 

In section 1, above, the contention was made that the entire school 
^stem IS, in a sense, gerrymandered. Let us now examine one specific 
current case of ge^ymandering. This examination is followed by 
a listing of 20 additional cases. We present these as worthy of fur- 
ther study. Because of the press of time we have not ^en able to 
describe them in detail. 

gerrymander: The Riverdale elementary school, 
13233 South Prairie Street, was built in 1937 in a very sparsely popu- 
lated area of the city. Attended exclusively by white children from 
gie immediate neighborhood, its graduates went to' Fenger High 
School, some miles to the north, no nearer high school being available. 

Riverdale, rarely enrolling more than 10() or so students, was 
•classified as a branch of white Pullman Elementary School, a “feeder” 
to white Fenger High School. 

During World War II, Altgeld Gardens, an extensive all-Negro 
public housing project, was built adjacent to the Riverdale district, 
.mtween 1945 and 1960, four schools were built within the confines 
^ mi project children attende'l these schools. 

Carver Primary School, 909 East 132d Street, built in 
1945 ; Carver High School (and later also Upper Grade Center), 
801 East 133d Street, built in 1949 ; Newton Elementary School, 901 
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East 133d Street, built in 1955; and Aldridge Elementary School, 
630 East 131st Street, built in 1960. 

After 1945 and 1949, the board of education initiated two attend- 
ance districting principles in the general region which are still in 
force today. 

(1) No part of the Altgeld project is included in the attendances 
area of Riverdale school, and (2) although Riverdale school is lo- 
cated five blocks from Carver High School, its graduates attend 
Eenger High School, 3 miles away. 

The mechanism whereby such an extraordinai^ procedure occurs 
is that Eiverdale is a branch of 98.4 percent white Scanlan, 2 miles 
away, a feeder into Fenger. Thus, Riverdale school has been a clear 
case of gerrymandering since this time. The motive — ^racial segre- 
gation— ;is plain. In the 1964 school board racial count, the schools 
under discussion showed the following percentages of Negro pupils: 



Riverdale ! ; 0. 0 

Fenger 4. 8 

Carver UGO : : 99. 0 

Carver Primary IQO. 0 

Aldridge 1 100. 0 

Newton 100.0 

Carver High : 100.0 



Mr. PuciNSKi. Are you suggesting that the students 

Mr. Raby. Wlien I finish I will make my conclusions. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. At this point you are talking about the Riverdale 
project. Are you suggesting that the children in Altgeld should be 
permitted to go to Riverdale? Is this the point you are making? 

Mr. Raby.. That will, be clear when I am finished. 

Mr. PucuNSKi. Does your map over there show what route 

Mr. Raby. Sir, I would like to finish this if I may and then I will 
be happy to answer your questions. 

When Carver High was built, in 1949, a few wdiite families lived 
interspereed outside the Altgeld project. The school board took two 
actions to segregate racially the children of these families. First, a 
“neutral” area was created) to cover the whole area, excluding Alt- 
geld Gardens. Persons livii^ in the neutral area could send the 
children to Riverdale or Carver Primary. Needles to say, no 
Negroes ended up in Riverdale and no whites ended up in Carver. 

The neutral area was neutral in every respect but race. Second, 
on September 6, 1949, the school board created a neutral area for 
Fenger High School. All persons living in the general area, again 
excluding Altgeld Gardens, could use Carver High or Fenger. 

Apparently without exception) Ne^oes in the neutral area “chose” 
Cpver and whites, Fenger. Thus, Carver High School attendance 
district was in effect completely encircled by Fenger’s district. 

In 1955 an ofiicial publication of the school board misrepresented 
the gerrymander on a map. (1) In August of that year. General 
Superintendent Willis distributed a map showing Riverdale school 
as a feeder to Carver High School. The map gave no indication 
that Riverdale was a feeder of Fenger. 

When were the neutral areas abolished ? It is difficult to say al- 
though evidence points to 1958. By that year a number of housing 
trailers had been removed from the area slightly noith of Altgeld 
Gardens. These had been the principal source or Negro families in 
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the neutral areas. As a result of tlie removal segregation coidd be 
effected without neutral areas; Fenger was redistricted accordingly. 

On July 83 1964, Superintendent Willis presented a proposal to the 
school board regarding the attendance boundaries. The changes con- 
templated: (a) requiring Riverdale seventh and eighth grade stu- 
dents to attend Carver Upper Grade Center; (&) placement of the 
Kiverdale-Altgeld Gardens area within Carver High School district, 
thus making Riverdale a feeder to Carver instead of Feriger; and (c) 
placing within the Riverdale attendance district the new Regro-pop- 
ulated Golden Gates development, adjacent to Riverdale and Altgeld 
Gardens. 

The changes never occurred. On J uly 8, 1964:, the day the proposal 
was made, two board members moved to defer the matter until the 
following meeting. On August 12, 1964, the matter was again de- 
ferred. On August 26, a third deferral was obtained. On September 
9, 1964, the item was withdrawn at the request of the general 
superintendent. 

On October 14, 1964, Superintendent Willis made a new proposal 
which was referred immediately to a committee of the board. It was 
adopted by the board on October 27, 1964. The new proposal once 
again designated Riverdale as a branch of Scanlan, and so Riverdale 
.graduates are still eligible to enter Fenger but not Carver High. In 
addition, part of the Golden Gate development was districted into Riv- 
erdale. Residents report, however, that not a single Negro child was 
■enrolled in Riverdale during 1964-65. 

Riverdale is a stark symbol of deliberate segregation and educational 
•deprivation. During the years of the most severe overcrowding in 
the Altgeld schools, with double shifts in the project schools, River- 
dale suffered no overcrowding. It never had. double shifts. In 1964, 
class size, according to Superintendent Willis, was as follows in the 
area’s schools. 

Percent 



Aldridge 33.1 

Carver Primary 32. 8 

Carver Upper Grade Center 32. 7 

Newton 32.7 

Biverdale 16.8 



One should recall our earlier definition of a gerrymander: ‘‘To 
manipulate * * * in order to gain an unfair advantage.” Such manip- 
ulation is obvious in this case. It cannot be charged to geographical 
<or housing factors. The board used its public authority to effect 
racial discrimination. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Would you be able to give me any idea whether there 
is any merit to a belief that if the youngsters from Altgeld Gardens 
were permitted to go to Riverdale right now they would have to walk 
■out 130th Street, which is a State highway, or which is, I understand, 
a dirt road with tall weeds, no sidewalks ? 

I understand the swamp is now being built up, and that the children 
will go to Riverdale once there is access to that school from the Altgeld 
Gardens. Is it indeed difficult for youngsters to get from Altgeld Gar- 
dens to Riverdale under the present conditions ? 

Mr. Raby. Just let me make this comment, sir. We are not charg- 
ing that a school is segregated in Chicago, but that the Chicago public 
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ular school, and there is a large degree of testimony which is being 
submitted for the record that you will have time to exa^ne. 

I would defer on the question you ask, but I ■\yould like to emphasize, 
that my burden is not to prove that a school is or is not segregated. 
This we can prove, but our charge is that whole system is segregated. 

Mr. Pucinsk;!. It is not my intention to argue with you, but would 
you be good enough to answer whether or not the youngsters from the 
Altgeld Gardens in order to get to Riverdale have to either walk down 
the State Highway 130 or 134 which is at present swampland with a 
dirt road and tall weeds and no sidewalks ^ Is there any truth to that 
statement? 

Mr. Weinberg. Two weeks ago I personally visited this site, walked 
over it and drove over it with my car, discussed many of the problems 
in this area with community leaders, so I believe I have the basis 
for making a statement. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Did you walk in 130 to get from Altgeld to Pivor- 
dale? 

Mr. Weinberg. For a shor^ space, yes. 

Mr.PuciNSEi. Did you also walk on 134th? 

Mr. Weinberg. Yes; and 132d and 133d. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. If it was a matter of your children, and we are 
.-speaking now of grade school children, not high school children or 
;adults, with your own yoimgsters, would you have your youngsters 
take either 6f the routes you described ? 

Mr. Weinberg. I have to take exception to a statement you made. 
The children who graduate from Piverdale Elementary Scnool leave 
the eighth grade 

Mr. PuciNsm. We are now talking about the Riverdale Elemen- 
tary School, and we are talking about children who walk from the 
Altgeld Gardens to thePiverdale. 

Of course I know ultimately they will graduate from Piverdale 
and go on to high school. I would like you to tell me whether you 
as a father would have your children, either kindergarten, first or 
second graders, take either one of the two routes that you described 
from the Altgdd Gardens to the Piverdale school. 

Mr. Weinberg. I have two answers. One, yes; and two, the board 
of education has had 16 years to build a sidewalk. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Is it the responsibility of the board of education to 
be building sidewalks for access to schools? Is that a function of the 
board ? 

Mr. Rabt. I think it is a responsibility of the board of education 
to utilize school space. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. I am under the impression that the members of the 
board testified, Mr. Willis testified, and the Hauser report stated in 
unequivocal terms that they are having a pretty tough time now 
paying for teachers, buying boofo, and various other things. 

Are you suggesting now that in order to eliminate what you call 
gerrymandered districts and -what the board calls laid out districts, 
laid out for access to schools, are you suggesting now that the school 
board should then engage in buildmg sidewalks and roack for young- 
sters to get to and from these schools ? 

Mr. Rabt. I am suggesting that the school board should end what 
the Civil Rights Commission, the Hauser report, and we have charged 
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de facto, if not de jure segregation in the Chicago school system. 
When they have moved in good faith on that problem, I will be glad to 
sit down and help them solve the other problems of technicality. 

The fact is Negroes are segregated in the Chicago public school 
system, and whatever the causes for 90 percent of segi’egation in 
Chicago public school system, it is not the absence of a sidewalk. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. We a^ee the exhibit you submit here on Riverdale 
school is one of the exhibits you are giving of deliberate gerrymander- 
ing of school districts. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Rabt. That is cjorrect.- 

Mr. PucmsKi. Would you like to proceed? 

Mr. Raby. Yes^ sir; if I have your permission. 

Mr. PucmsKi. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RabY; I am submitting for the record a statement by a teacher 
who will go unnamed but whose name I would be prepared to submit 
if that is either the requirement here of if at some later date that name 
is needed for some further investigation. 

I will reiterate what Mr. Black has said. The intimidation of 
Chicago public school system is rampant, and that unless it is the 
requirement of this committee, I would prefer not to submit her name 
at this point, unless there is need for some further investigation. 

I could* wait for the chairman to come back and rule on it. 

' Mr. PuciNSKi. I have no objection, but I think the record would 
show this is an anonymous statement, and whatever credibility or lack 
of credibility would have to stand on there being no author named. 

Mr. Raby. I am not sure of the nature of this hiearing. I tHnk this 
is an exploratory kind of investigation, and if there is a furthei investi- 
gation, I would be glad to submit the name. 

I will wait for the chairman to comO back, and go on to other points. 

Mr. PucmsKi. Why don’t you go on with the rest of your statement? 

Mr. Raby. I want to reply in part to some of the things stated 
yesterday by Mr. Willis. 

Mr. PucmSKi. Would you permit the interruption ? 

Mr. Kramer. Something that has confused me on your testimony 
in the Carver situation — as I understand it, the basic thrust of the 
movenient at this time is to replac^ Dr. Willis, but insofar as your testi- 
mony is concerned, it is Dr. Willis who was in favor of amalgamating 
the districts, and the board was not. 

Can you clarify the situation of responsibility there, so far as you 
see it? 

Mr. Raby. It is true that the board of education has the ultimate 
responsibility for every action of the superintendent. In fact, the 
superintendent has by some means gained tlie authority and the power 
to manipulate the board, more often than not the superintendent’s 
recommendations have in fact been the actions of the borrd of 
education. 

Just to give an example on the question of the hiring of a superin- 
tendent in charge of integration last January that the board voted to 
fill. The superintendent recommended thiit there was no need for such 
a recommendation, and they didn’t fill it, and they still ha^^e not filled 
it today ; they naerely re-voted to fill it. 

Dr. Rich indicated she wanted to make a comment on your question. 
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Mr. PuciNSKi. I am sure that the record is not going to in any way 
substantiate any suggestion, and I am sure that even me chairman of 
this committee w’ould be most happy to concur, although I don’t want 
to speak for the chairman. 

The purpose of this hearing is certainly not to replace Dr. Willis. 
The purpose of this hearing is to ascertain if there is de facto segrega- 
tion, to wdiat extent, and if there is any area in which the Federal Oov- 
ernmeiit can make a contribution either in guidelines or otherwise such 
as to deal with this problem. 

Mr. Raby. I have a twofold role. One is to replace Willis, which 
is not my role here today. My role here today is to prove that liis 
administration and the administration of the Chicago public school 
systern has been and continues to be segregated. 

I will be back on the streets tomorrow to try to make sure that he is 
not there tomorrow’., 

Mr. PuciNSKi. I w’ill have to tell you the same thing I told Dr. 
Hauser. Certainly you liaA’e been invited to appear before this com- 
mittee, and w^e w’ould like to listen with great interest to the statement 
that you have to make, but I must tell you the same thing I told Dr. 
Hausei;, that I would be much more impressed with the validity of 
your statements and claims if they w’ere not interspersed with your 
personal animosity tow^ard the superintendent of schools of Chicago. 

Mr. Raby. I am trusting to your judicious experience and the judi- 
cious experience of this committee to w’eed out the emotions and make 
the decision. If I w’ere in a position to make the decision, I would 
probably have to be more j udicious. 

Being a teacher, a Negro,;and a victim of the Chicago public school 
system I have more to be emotional about than Dr. Hauser. 

. Mr. PuciNSKi. I think w^e can all make a much greater contribu- 
tion tow’ard understanding this problem if w’e leave personalities out 
of this and stick to the facts. I think w’e can all understand this prob- 
lem better if we conduct ourseh'-es along that line. I would strongly 
recommend that w’e proceed in that direction. 

Mr. Raby. I appreciate the lecommendation, sir, and I assure you 
l^bat I W’ill keep it in mind, and whatever I do, I wdll have it in mind, 
pd it will not be necessary to remind me again. "What I do is 
intentional. ' 



Dr. Rich was trying to reply to the question asked by the attorney. 
Mr. PucixsKi. Can we agree on some procedure, here? Your state- 
inent is going to go into the record in its entirety, as will the statements 
of all of the other w’itnesses who have appeared before this committee. 

If you W’ould like to summarize your statement 

Mr. Raby'. I have some information which is not in the statement 
that is a reply to Dr. Willis’ comments yesterday. 

Mr. PuGiNSKi. That will go m the recordj too. 

Mr. Raby. I do not have copies to put in the record, and I would 



like to put it in the record here and submit copies later. 

T4: : :ui_ .1 .-j: i' * ^ t 



and if you are now 
but if it is not — 



If that is impossible, and if that is your ruling, 
acting as cliairman, I must submit to that niling, 

Mr. PuciNSKi. ^he chairman will be right back. 

Mr. Raby. I am not certain qf your position. I am only stating 
what appeap to, befh.q possibility 

panweagreeonatinie?. 
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. Mr. Raby. If you can agree not to interrupt me 

Mr. PuciNSKi. I will be happy not to interrupt you, if we can agree- 
on some time. 

Mi*. Raby. I think lo minu'es will be enough for me to make my 
statement. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Why don’t you proceed with your statement? 

Mr. Raby. I will proceed with that, but I would like to leave part 
of that time for Dr. Rich to answer your question. 

Dr. Rich. Perhaps I could speak with counsel afterwards and, 
satisfy his curiosity, but may I say that the board members who asked 
for this deferment, and Dr. Willis, who withdrew his request, were 
probably acting in response to a white group that objected to the 
whole arrangement. 

This has happened in other instances, and we were told by some of 
the ReOTo residents that this was the case here. 

Mr. Raby. The superintendent spoke yesterday of the “spectacular 
success” of the Chicago summer schools. The Havighurst report, pre- 
pared by aii. oMcial threc-man committee of which me superintendent 
was a member, reported last November that insufficient evidence ex- 
isted upon which to evaluate the success of the summer schools. 

The superintendent spoke extensively yesterday of in-migration 
from the South. In fact, however, such migration has slowed down 
sharply, and thus it cannot be blamed for recent failures to educate 
children. 

Indeed, a recent study by a dean of one of the municipal junior col- 
l^es in Chicago showed that Chicago high school graduates among 
his entering freshinen were as deficient in reading as were Mississippi 
high school graduates amoi»^ the freshmen in his school. 

Also, many in-migrant children receive all their education in C5hi- 
cagq, even though they were bom out of State. 

Finally, there is no r^earch evidence to support the contention that 
in-migrant or lower class children in generallire unable to profit from 
adequate instruction. 

The superintendent yesterday may have left the impression that 
class size is fairly uniform throughout the city, approximately the 
citywide average of 32.5 students per classroom. The latest official 
school board report, November 12, 1964, reveals the following class 
sizes. These are selected from among the largest and the smallest 
class sizes in the school system. 





Students per 
classroom 


Percent 

Negro 


Wildwood 


1ft 0 


A 


Decatur * " ” * 


lO« V 


U 

A 


Burbank - - - 


o 

ii; o 


U 

A 


Greene 


A 


U 

4.0 

A 


Riverdale 


1A ft 


Marconi 


lv« o 
17 ft 


u 

Aft O 


Penn 


37,4 

11 A 


DO. Z 
100.0 
OQ 1 


Carnegie 


Oglesby 


lA ft 


Aft ft 


Bass 


11 1 


VO.o 

OA ft 









Special service teachers and their use : 

Yetoday, the superintendent stated that Harlan High School had 
been designed to be an int^rated school. The opposite is much more 
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likely. Harlan was built directly in the path of Negro expansion and 
Calumet probably integrated high schools, Fenger and 

Period of 6 years Harlan changed from an integrated to a 
90-percent Negro segregated school. Meanwhile. Fenger was rese^re- 
gated white— 1964 : 4.8 percent Negro— and Calumet likewise. ® 
More recently, Calumet has become integrated, but these Negro 
students have not c^e from the Harlan area. Before Harlan was 
ever built, the NAACP protested its location, predicting the eventual 
se^egation. The school board ignored these protests. 

Yesterday, the superintendent stated how important it was for 
integration to keep up standards in fringe area sdiools. He did not, 
however, provide evidence of what the school board’s present practices 
are in frmge areas. 

Examination of such practices reveals that the board is hastening 
^e proems of segregation in the fringe areas. The example of 
Oglesby School illustrates this. The school is located at 7646 South 

(ir^n Street, 832 West, and contains kindergarten through, eighth 
grucic* 

By refusal to redistrict or to transfer on an equitable basis this 
school was made into a trap on the edge of the Negro ghetto The 

Cook, 8150 South Bishop Street, 

1550 West. 

In 1962, Cook, as a receiving school in the permissive transfer pro- 
gram, could not receive more students than would leave it at 30 per 
classroom. Oglesby, as a crowded sending school, could not smid 
students until it rose above 40 per classroom. 

By 1963, Cook, 3.1 percent Negro, had 25.7 pupils per classroom; 
Oglesby, 89.3 percent Negro, 44.1 pupils pe” 'ssroom. 

aao percent Negro, 29 classroom; Oglesby, 

96^ percent Negro, 46.3 per classroom, including 10 mobile imts. 

le^dation^^^^^ consider enactment of the following 

1 ? ^ am^dment to the Civil Bights Act explicitly authorizing 
F^eral assistance to school districts, urban as well as rural, that ^ 
suftermg from problems of school segregation, and undertake effective 
measures tc remedy such segregation. 

2. An amKiament to the urban renewal law permitting federal 
urban ^wal funds to be used to pay for new schools in renewal 
are^ tha,t are located so as to increase rather than decrease integration 

y dmwing students living outside the area of renewaL 

3. Kequire that ^hool boards consult with community groups to 

the maximum feasible extent on problems of integration as a pre- 
requisite to elimbihty for Federal aid. ^ 

,rr4 Federal aid be granted to a school board that is 
wittooldmg vacant classrooms from use by any students, whatever 
their ethnic composition. ’ 

5. Bequire that Fodeml funds for remedial education be expanded 
m a clas^oom settm^ of integration, rather than of segregation into 
tracks,- ability grouping, and the like. 

6. W e oppose any special pay to teachers who consent to teach in 
deprived areas of a city. The wisest way to attract such teachers is 
to oiler them the best teachmg conditions, such as small classes, auxil- 
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iary assistance, social welfare assistance to students, and positive 
administrative encouragement and guidance. 

IVe do not believe that it does one bit of good either for the school, 
for the teacher, or for the child to have “battle pay” for teachers to go 

into difficult schools, and that is what we think it amounts to, battle 
pay. 

We are more concerned with helping children than we are with 
soothmg the consciences of teachers or making it more bearable for 
them to try to do what in fact is an impossible job to begin with bv 
just giving them more pay. 

I don’t know how a dedicated teacher who is working 5 hours a day 
or 6 hours a day, sometimes 10, can work any more with $50 more a 
month or a week, or whatever the case might be. 

But let me say this: I think that all teachers in the city of Chicago 
and tliroughout this county are underpaid. Every teacher in the 
system who is doing a good job has a difficult job. The challenges 
are different, the classroom situation is different, but a teacher with a 
depriv'ed^cliild has as challenging a job as a teacher who is teaching 
m the most privileged school, for that teacher has to do the kind 
preparation it takes long, long hours of study in order to stay ahead 
of the students. 

But what every teacher in the city of Chicago and. elsewhere wants 
IS an opportunity to teach, and $25 or $50 a week more will not present 
that opportunity. It may present only the opportimity to get some 
pills to forget w^hat has been going on during that day to soothe the 
frustrations of that day, but it will not solve the problem of the 
children or of the teacher. 

, ®bds my testimony, sir. I will withhold tlie statement from 
the mcher until such time as it is needed, and at that time, if there 

AT investotion, we will have a signature attached to it. 

tliat you have characterized the suggestion 
that I madedo give school districts some additional financial assist- 
an^ for an incentive plan to get quality teachers into tliese poverty 
strickOT areas as you have. , 

I gii^-that the testimony of die previous witnesses— and perhaps it 
might be wise for you to review that te^imony, particularly the testi- 

— clearly indicated that one of the problems, 
and there ate many problems in attracting qualified teachers into these 
areas, particidarly the teachers with the degrees, is they tend to gravi- 
tate to the higher income and higher salaried areas outside the city. 

1 am inclined to think tliat either you have not studied this matter 

might want to, or perhaps you don’t 
understand the depth of the problem. ’ ' 1 

Of course, this is my opinion, and I don’t want in any way to mini- 
mize your own opinion, but even Dr. Hauser toified here, and you 
had quoted Dr. Hauser on previous occasions. Dr. Hauser testified 
yesterday tliat some form of incentive plan to help get teachers into 
these areas would be desirable. : ' , , 

.:You will recall Dr. Hauser did = not say that the bonus plan iieces^ 

'bht he thought that perhaps making funds 
available ifor a 12-month term and*various other incentives would help 
bring teachete to thatarea. • . ' ■ 

Tam-sorryr-L-r-.i - . j 
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Mr. Baby. My remarks were not intended to be disparaging toward 
you or. the conmittee. I preceded it by saying that it was intended 
to be constructive. I thinh the committee is honestly seeking to find 
some solutions to some very difficult problems. 

I would like to bring to your attention that I have been a teacher 
for 5 years, and was a member of the group that organized teachers 
for integrated schools and integrated education, and have been 
dealing with this bonus proposal since it was first suggested in 1963 
by the New York Board of Education, so I am not unacquainted with 
the argument. 

Thirdly, I don’t agree with God himself all the time, so that the 
fact that Dr. Hauser and I disagree on some one item is no indictment 
of either my lack of understanding of the problem or a lack of re- 
search background into the problem. 

I l^lieve that there is only one incentive for teachers in the Chicago 
public school system. 

As a teacher having taught in one of the most difficult commimities 
in the city of Chicago, which has the highest crime rate in the United 
States, and the greatef^ proliferation of teenage problems in this 
country, I state categorically I believe there is only one incentive for 
a teacher in a school of that situation, and that is that he have an op- 
portunity to teach. 

My experience in the 5 years at that school does not indicate that 
my additional amount of mon^ would increase my ability to teach 
in a classroom. It would not give me 5 minutes more to sit down with 
a child and teach him reading. It would not give me one iota more 
time at night to sit down and mark papers, or anything else. 

I make this suggestion to you again; if someth^ could be done to 
relieve the burden of the t^her withm the classroom, and to reduce 
the^ amount of work, and give that teacher the opportmiity to have a 
^tisfying leaching e:^3rience, the gratification of teaching and relat- 
ing it to children, I think that woiild -be sufficient. 

I remind you again my statement was that all teachers in the city 
of Chicago deserve higher pay. I think teachers generally are under- 
paid. I think policemen are, firemen are, as well as a number of other 
people. 

I see you are about to sp^k, so M me ask you this one question: 
Was the agreement of 15 minutes binding on both of us, or just me? 

Mr. PuciNSKi. I thought we would agree oh your opening statement. 

Mr. HAihr. I wanted to make sure I was not caught in a bind. I 
could filibuster for another minute, and we would have used up the 
15 minutes. 

Go ahead. 

Mr. PtrciNSKi. Would you want to ^ve us yOur appraisal of the 
so-called Hauser report — the Advisoiy Panel on Integration of the 
Public Schools? Do you generally agree with this report? 

Mr. Baby. At the time the Hauser report came out, and t have not 
changed that position^^jthe coordinating council agreed with 90 per- 
cent of the report. We never delineated the 10 percent we don’t 
agree with. , .. < * 

Mr. PuciNsm. I take it that that 10 percent is what Dr. Galbraith 
call^ your “kicker.” 

Mr. Baby. I believe that is the way one might put it. 

62-879 0—66 .16 
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Mr. PccmsKi. Would you care to comment on page 42 of that re- 
port, on a statement which I shall read, and pemaps I can get an 
expression from yon on that : 



int^ation caimot be achieved eoldy through pieesnre tactics sudi as 
group force and compolsim. Oh the ccmtrary, the appllcatifui of pressure or 
force wl ttout the lubricant of education, understanding, may serve merely to 
harden attitudes of resistance or to sccelerate the ^zodus of the white population 
from the pid)llc schools and from the dty. 

The present omtroversy over whether a school should , or should not be de> 
sogragated Is not <mly intonifying the problem; over several years the con- 
troversy becomes more heated, the tempers more ftayed, the leaders of the 
dvn rights movements and the opposing white dtizeos have, become more ex- 
treme in thdr bdiavlor, and a controversy has resulted, and widespread 
confnslmi and sufg>idbiL 

It should' be dear that if progr e s s is to be made, both tiie proponeiitB and 
oi^nents ot school integratiem must place the wdfare of tiie entire dty above 
their more Immediate goals. 

It should also be obvlors that those persems who ^cpect to mediate conlUct8» 
the board of edneatiem, the dvil leaders, and dty mud take nmjor 

steps to fnmil thdr pn^mr role in n resolution of the issue. The otimnlsts <m 
dther dde of the des^nagatlon issue must not be permitted to' determine pdic^. 

You say you have participated in the demonstratioiis in Chicago. 
T^atwoulaheyonrstotementonlhis? 1 

M^. Baby. If you sentence hy sentence^ I could say whiti; I agree 
■wij^, and what I do not agree with. I am not certain that Mir. !^user 
ey^ at day agie^wi^ that statement; 

I remind you that that report was written 2 years ago. Yon saw 
1^ a^itude change^toward Dr. Willis, as yon indicated yesterday, 
and I suspect his attitude has changed nn a number of other things 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Perhaps we sihomd get tobether on one thmg, that 
the' stat^ents made by Dr.* Hansear before tins odinmittM yesterday 
were ^^ments m^e by Dr. Hauser^ The statemwts made in this 
report are made by the ditire panel, ^d therefoie I think we can s^ 
the difference. ^ ’ >, , 

Bnt permit me, then, to. you 'vdiat is your, at^tnde toWard flie 

lart sentence in this iKiiBgroph tnat^^^ 

. The eztrmnlsts on dtiier side of the desegregation Ume must hot be pmmltted 
to determine policy? ^ i j. 



Mr. B^. Iwouldagi^with.t^^ , 

I fuiu jurt not sure who you cfdl extreihists.' I certaMy wodd not 
want the American- lSrazis. deciding it, and I wonld not want the 
Deacons in Bc^lnsa, who are presently in, CMcagp trying jfo organize, 
to decide that. I think ^ihewhere in befwe^ the decision has to be 
made. . 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Could I get your reaction also to another statement 
of the .^rel^ed Phiuser .report, or panel report : , 

4tAn analysis was made reviewing the attmidancenrea boundaries and consider- 
ing various alternative procedures for constrneftog atimidance areas. .The anal- 
ysis resulted tothef olio wing general cjoncluslons : * ' 

1. Evmi If the most extr^e prcic^nres of redlctrictlhg school attendance areas 
to Increase Integration were to be^used,^ there would be all-Negro and all- 
white schools in the dty. .,v , 7 / ^ ; ; ... ,. 



What would be your reaction to that statement ? 
Jifr. Baby: ‘Bead it again, please. ' • - • 
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Mt.Pucinski. Item No. 1: 

Even if the most extreme procedures of redistrictlng school attendance areas 
to Increase Integration were to be used, there would still be all-Negro and all- 
white schools in the city. 

^ Mr. Kaby. That is correct. My complaint is that the most extreme 
circumstances have been used to maintain the segregated system, and 
that no progress has been made. I remind this committee of another 
report that was issued or authorized by the board of education — ^the 
Bavighurst report — that indicated one-tMrd of the present school 
population, with very little difficulty, could in fact be integrated — 
one-third of the present school population in the school system of 
Chicago. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. No. 2 of that conclusion from this nualy sis : 

Under the presmit ndghborhood school policy, the majority of Integrated 
schools occur in Integrated or radally changing neighborhoods. Whmi a rigid 
boundary divides areas of N^ro and white residents, the schools serving t hese 
studrate areuraally s^egated. 

Mt. Kabt. What is that? 

Mr. PuciNSKi. What would be your comment on that conclusion? 

Mr. Raby. Would you say that again ? 

Mr. PuciNSKi. No. 2, again referring to the survey that was made 
in attendance areas : 

Under the present neighborhood school policy, the majority of integrated schools 
occur in integrated or racially changing neighborhoods. When a rigid boundary 
divides areas of Negro and white residents, ttie schools serving these students are 
usnal^ segregated. 

• ]^. Raby. That is no doubt true — ^rigid — I believe in flexibility. I 
believe in flenbility to attain integration, not to maintain segregation. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. The third conclusion^ and then, Mr. Weinberg, I will 
probably asking you about tha^ because we touched on this earlier 
when we discussed the Altgeld Gardens and the Riverdale School. 

3. ;The principal reason why segregated residential areas are usually served by 
segregated, schools is that major natural boundaries such as mwin streets or 
elevated, railroads because school attmidance area boundaries for reasons of 
safely as well ^ being likely residential raci^ boundaries. 

What is your comment on that, Mr. Raby ? 

]^. Raby. We think wehave wovided evidence to prove that there 
is international segregations. We have submitted mat evidence to 
this congressional hearing and suggested other areas of investigation 
f or thisjcommittee. 

We would be glad to act ^ a resource agency for this committee to 
forther prove that in fact this has not been the reason for the boundary 
lines as they presently exist, and that they have been, gerrymandered. 

Dr. Rich has a commmt to make on that. 

Dr. Rich. There are long lists of dangerous crossings running 
through school districts where the children had to make this crossing 
to attend a double-shift school. . I myself live in a such a school area, 
P(^ School.. 

The children had to cross a multiple type of intersection, 16th Street 
and Ogden. Ogden Avenue ran through the districts of three other 
schools. 

On State, \/hich goes through the districts of innumerable schools, 
many children have own killed because of this. 
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So ^is allegation always stands out when it divides the races, not 
when it divides the children. 

Mr. Ptjcinski. You were here yesterday when Dr. Lewis gave us 
examples of schools which appeared to be, and I have no reason to doubt 
that it was. a sincere effort by the school board to construct schools 
that would be inteCTated. 

He recalled the first instance where the school projections had shown 
that when the school was open, there would be a 15-percent population 
of white children, and because of the changing neighborhood, by the 
time that school was open, it was a 3-percent population. 

What is your comment on that? ^ 

Mr. Baby. I would like to comment. 

I can’t measure the motives of anyone, but I would like to suggest 
that one of the problems of being a Negro in America is that Negroes 
have ^n totally emasculated both North and South by the threat of 
their jobs, and by other things, just as Governor Wallace in the South 
would take a N^o and bring him forward to testify as to his happi- 
ne^ in the historic setting ot the slaves, purporting to prove slavery 
was an adaptable and sati^actory way of h f e for Negroes. 

We have that same problem among m '.ny Nemoes, if not among 
this particular one. I don’t want to sugg^ that is hers, but that is a 
problem that is prevalent in many communities, so I am not so r^y to 
accept this as the motive without further examination. - ^ 

Dt. Kich has something to say on the substance ot it. 

Dr. High. I am riot ju^ certain which %hool Dr. Lewis was re- 
ferring to, but I think that we are all aware of the difference between 
transition md integraticm. In the area where die was district super- 
intendent^ the transition was going on at dich a pace that anyone 
con^ructmg a school was just mdng in the face of what was perfectly 
obviouslv by just driving through the area. 

I would like to suggest that there was the place' for transfer pro- 
grams, and mobiles, bfoause as these areas become crowded, I suspect 
that they nught even be illegally crowded, and to build a new school 
for ^hat might be an illegal density seeins to me very unfortunate. 

Of cou^ if you wanted to say so, you could say it was built for 
the containment of the Negroes as a movement. 

]^. PuciNSKi. May I ask you at that point, hasn’t the CCCO along 
With others condeiniied the mobiles^ cstlliiig thftm Willis Idommieiits 
and monuments to segregation? 

Dr. Bich. No, the civil rights people have never condemned the 
^biles as ^ch. '^ey are very charming. They are air conditioned. 
They had carpets in the first on^. They condemn' the use of these 
for containment of the Negro children, and for segregation. They 
do not condemn them as such. 

Mr. i^dNSKi. How would you decide how to build a school, if the 
population was growing and vpu needed additional facilities, and if 
your projections ^owed, as Dr. Lewis testified yesterday, that the 
projections would show — ^and I think perhaps the more spectacular 
example is the high sch^l where the people of the community went 
to court and tried to enjoin the board of education? 

‘fhe board of education won the case, and the school said that school 
is now 90 percent nonwhite. 
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Dr. Eich. Those people objected to their children being in a moi’e 
interracial high school. These were white people who sued the 
board, but they were not suing them for any goo d reason, nor was the 
school being built for any good reason. When that school was 
planned, it mcreased segregation in its very planning, because it de- 
creased the number of whit^ and Negroes interactmg. 

You must remember that in Fenger, the Negroes there integrated 
that whole hi^ school. They integrated Calumet, a whole high 
school. Now, Harlan was planned to draw those Negroes out of those 
two schools resegregating them white. 

Now, the w^te people who had to go to Harlan, instead of being in 
a clear majority, were going to a school where they would be 50-50. 
What they objected to was the degree of integration of Harlan, but 
it wa^s no good that the board did this. 

This simply aided the real estate people’s policy, because by forcing 
those particmar white people to be more mtegi^cd than they had 
been in the other two high schools, they fled faster, and I suppose 
more money was made. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. I have one final question, and I think we will wrap 
this up. 

I am aware of the fact that the CCCO has filed a complaint with the 
TT.S. Commissioner of Education alleging de jure segregation in 
Chicago schools, ^d asking that funds be withheld. 

I would rather imagine if the funds were ever withheld from Chi- 
cago, it would hurt the little children who need that help the most 
desperately, but this is, of course, subject to interpretation. You 
may have entirely a different view on this than I do. 

What I would like to ask you now is this: In view of the fact that 
you have fiOied your application or your complaint, and the Commis- 
sioner has undertaken a study of this complaint along with -several 
others that are now pending before the Office of Education, what 
further purpose do you thiim can be served in the demonstrations? 

You said you are going to be having them back in Chicago tomorrow 
evening. What possible service can you serve, when the matter is 
now pending before the Office of Eciucation? 

And I think you and I can agree that Mr. Keppel or the Ft>d'’”al 
Government certainly is not going to be swayed one way or the other 
by these demonstrations. 

Wouldn’t you think that the time has cjome now to let the majesty 
of the law work its will, and if there is any merit to your claim under 
both title 4-A and title 6 of the Civil Eights Act, the local authorities 
will be ordered by the Secretary to stop these mactices and correct 
these practices, and wouldn’t you think, Mr. Eaby, that it would 
certainly lend dignity to your cause, or more dignity to your cause, if 
we now let the Taw work its way ? ' 

You had filed a complaint. I would say if the Commisaoner had 
rejected your complaint, or if he had refused to consider it,.U.S. citi- 
zens have the right to petition the Government in any manner that 
you see fit, but the fact that they have accepted the complaint, and it 
IS now the subject of an investigation, it would appear to'me that per- 
haps you give living meaning of your confidence in your Government 
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By continuing to demonstrate, I get the impression that you are 
really Saying that you have no confidence in those institutions which 
have served all of us as Americans so welL regardless of oiur race, 
color, or creed. 

Let me comment on that, if I may. 
irst, it is my understandmg that any time the board of education 
or Commissioner of Bducation indicates that they are in violation, 
and tekes away the fund, immediately upon compliance, those funds 
will be replaced. 

That is my understanding. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. I Ihink that understanding is correct. 

• ^ children of Chicago 

^ ^**0 of education were determined to maintain segregation 

m the Chicago public schools, and refuse the funds of the Federal 
(Government. 

aware of the fact, Mr. Baby, that under 
title 6 of the Civil Bights Act, if the Commissioner finds for the 
compmmant, and should order the holding of funds, the defendant, 
mxhis case remg the school board, has a right to exercise judicial 
appeal, and judicial, review, and there may be, under those circum- 
^»ve had no cases—I don’t know how it would be handled, 
but rtlunk that the attorneys would agree that there could be a very 
e^austive delay m exercismg all of the appeals all the way up to 
the Supreme Court. ^ 

V aimous to give those youngsters under this Federal 
biU— wa pa^d to bm mth great hope, and I am proud of the role 
1 playm m.that bill. If I did nothing elre in my career as a Congress- 
man, I could rest on that recordj; because we decided to give the 
yojfflgstere who need that help the most, the help they needed. 
leRs^— htigation that there could be— a great danifll ^ at 



The pomt I am interest^ in more than that, Mr. Baby: What pur- 
pose can be servea in continuing these demonstrations, when you now 
have your apphcation where it belongs? And I think you have 
exOTcised your proper nght in filing that application. . 

1 on frel you amree, and the law provides these procedures^ The 
law^ys if a party frels they are aggrieved, and there is diserimihation, 
we have provided the machineiy for you as a citizen to seek your 
redress. . , 



Now, I ask y<^> Baby, what further purpose, can be served? 

J^. Baby. I find it very difficult to organize my thoughts when I 
^rt to answer a question and I am interrupted. I would appreciate 
it if you would jiisfc . 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Go ahead and answer.’ 

Ifr. Rmr. I am sorry ]^d not see you on the picket line before 
the complamt ^ Med. The sympathy was there, but not since the 
conmlamt was. filed. .. 

My stotement earlier was that the board does not have to comply. 
Ihe ^t isthat, m our ppimon, children in Chicago are being dem^ 
opportumty for education. ^ 

To the tont of my confidence in the Government, it extends to the 
^tive participation m that Government to make sure that it is in 
fa^ qperetive. I don’t have confidence in a democracy without 
participation and I dont think anybody should have. 
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Mr. PuciNSKi. You speak foi- yourself, and I will speak for myself. 

Mr. East. I apologize. 

Will the record please show that I apologized in attempting to 
speak for the Congressman ? 

I don’t have confidence in any government as such. My conception 
of democracy requires active participation in the formation of 
government policies. 

I would remind you, one of the quotations I may not remember 
exactly from Thomas Jefferson is that democracy ]^s to be refreshed 
with the blood of its patriots in order to guarantee that it goes on. 

I think your argument that we may end up in litigation in the 
courts for the next 2 or 3 years on the question of the complaint we 
submitted to Mr. Eeppel is in itself supporting argument for our 
steymg on the streets. 

^e 1954 Supreme Court ruling desegregating schools in the South 
is just now culminating. H we are to anticipate negligence by the 
board of education, or stalling, there is every reason in the world we 
should be out in the streets, and stay out in the streets. I will demon- 
strate until I go to jail— whenever that is, and it may not be long off— 
and I am going to be on the streets, and when I get m jail, I am going 
to organize the jails, too. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. 1^. Wilkins, the executive director of the NAACP, 
1^ stated many times that 90 percent of all the gains made in civil 
rights in this country in correcting the evils of discrimination have 
been made through the orderly process of the courts. Do you agree 
with that statement? 

Mir. Easy. Do I agree with that statement? I think that it is a wee 
bit exaggerated. I think that they have culminated in the courts. 

The injustices of slavery did not end in the courts. They ended on 
the battlefield. The in j ustices of Hitler did not end in the courtrooms. 
They ended on the l^ttlefields. The war in Vietnam is on the 
battlefield. 

We have hot taken the hydrojgen bomb to the courts. We did not 
take it to the courts for judicial decision before we dropped it on 
Japan. 

The history of the correction of iiriustices in this country is not one 
that finally lies in the courts, and I think 350 years of slavery and 
second-class citiz^ship are enough cumulative information or evidence 
t^t the American Negro, if in fact he is going to be a first-class 
citizen, has to do more than merely go to the courts. 

I might say that is the evidence upon which i am going back into 
the streets. 

Mr* Puc^SKi. Mr. Eaby, I am sure we have had some very inter- 
esting testimony the last 2 days before this committee, and it is my 
hope that this committee will now be able to look into the other cities, 
to study this pmblem. 

I should like, in closing these hearings, to reiterate what the- chair- 
man said in opening these hearings, that the fact that Chicago had 
been the first city to appear in this series of hearings in no way reflets 
any considemtion or idea or determination by this committee that the 
problem is limited only to Chicago. This is a national problem. 

■ This is a problem that people are experiencing in every city, village, 
hamlet in this country, so certainly it is a fit subject for a discussion. 
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^ We wish to thank all the witnesses who participated in these hcj,r- 
tiiFchair^^^ will now stand adjourned, subject to recall by 

?^^ereu^n, at 7 p.m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
subject to the call of the Chair.) 



(The following material was submitted for the record.) 

Addenda re Thomas J. Murray Family 

^^^1’ who is on the board of directors of 
^ ®°nth Wabash. These are electricians’ sub- 

Murray Senior’s Brotherhood of Electricians, 
Local 134, with contracts ; plus servicing the board of education. 

n« son, baptismal name unknown, who has an appointive job 

fw M deimrtmrat of the board of education. This is purely “political” : 

this Murray is not under civil service. , 

K. T. SmoNDS. 



“Chicago’s Washbubnb Tbaoe School: A Demiqation' op Social 

Disceimwation” 

(By Mitchell Jay NewDelman) 

(Law Students Civil Eights Besearch Council, University of Chicago, College 

of Law) 

L INTBODLTCTION 

Sc^l was established in 1919 by the Chicago Board 
SL® a OTUtinuation school for secondary-level students.* * Almost 
inception it becme the Chicago school system’s industrial training 
J 1937, It had changed its name twice : first to the Was£ 

bume ^tinuation & Apprentice School and then to its present title of Wash- 
bume Trade School.* 

located at 3233 West 31st Street in Chicago 
Md ite pre^nt di^tor iS'^harles E. Mitchell. The school is under the general 

nrfn 7 Benj^in C. W^.* The purpose of the school is feadily 
adi^ted and in toe \rords of the Chicago Board of Education’s own pamphlet 
^e Washbume Trade School is a Chicago public school sup- 
ported by Federal, State, and city funds, participating in a work-study time of 
education for apprentices in the skilled * trades. The main purpose is to supple- 
ment on-the-job experiences with the skiUs and knowledge apprentices need to 
become competennt craftsmen in their chosen fields.”’ The apprentice * training 

p i^John A. Lapp, “The Washburn Trade School.’* Chicago. Fred Klein k Co.. 1941, 

schwas “see^PwU schools as opposed to technical high 

• Lapp, note 1, supra, p. 23. 

R word “principle" is not used, 

tlon— ‘Washbnrne Trade School." Issued by the Chicago Board of Bdnca- 

“Apprenticpships in Ame"*ica." New York, W. W. Norton & Co 
me., 1958, p, 11 ; herein a “skilled" worker is defined as one with “distinctive abilities* 
competence in work, and special training — these are the features which distimruish the 
one worker in seven o^ight who today merits being called skilled." Note that of the 

’ Note 6, supra. 

“apparentlce” (from the TJ.S. Department of 
Labor 8 Dictionary of Occupational Titles”) as a term which “• • • Is Intended to 

suMrvtston*^a7dTemirdinffV®«® y^afs of age, engaged under direct journeymen 

supervision, and according to a prescribed or traditional series of work nrocesses fn 

dSfe the*S.rS®Sl“L‘™^® rnamnty, In llarni\a ®s klUed oTSa?CT 

the process, several years of reasonably continuous employment prior to 

workct may be considered a qualified journeyman. In general. 

aOTeemMt If- recorded ln% written contract. Indenture, or 

agreement, in which, in return for services rendered, the employer promises to teach the 
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at Washburne Trade School has nerer been in the past been, nor is presently 

S®“®ral pubUe, even whe^ potential students are highly 
and eligible. The procedure for entrance is one'eslabUshed by contract 
or to be more exact, with the joint apprenticeship 
boards of part Union and part employer association 
memberemp. These contracts provide for the free use of the facilities at Wash- 
Dume to the unions and employers for the training of their apprentices, thus 
eliminating any direct entrance into the school.*®^ 

serves many crafts, this paper is concerned only with the 
s^aUed building or construction trades consisting of Carpenters, Electricians, 
Plumbery Sheet ii^al Workers, Pipefitters, Painters and Decorators, Lathers 
and Plasterers. G^he first such contracts at Washburne were made with the 
Carpentere and Electricians in 1919,“ then the Steamfitters in 1921,“ Sheet Metal 
Workers in 1919,“ Painters in 1925,“ Plasterers in 1933,“ and Plumbers in 1934.” 
Govf^mratal support of Washburne has been continuous since the school's 
foimding in 1919, under the Smith-Hughes Act. The 1917 Smith-Hughes Act is 
r^erm legislation providing for reimbursement by the National Government of 
half of ^e salaries of the teachers in vocational and continuation schools.” The 

“that funds appropriated under section 15aaa 
shall be used for the training of individuals designed to fit them for 
useful employment as highly skilled technicians in recognized occupations re- 
quiring scientific knowledge as determined by the State board for such States, 
in the fielos necessary for national defense.” ” 

After 1937, the school underwent a change of policy whereby admission was no 
longer available for anyone qualified to go to high school, but rather it became 
restricted to high school graduates only, who were definitely training in some 
apprenticeship program.*® Since then and up to the present “* * * Wash- 

procesMs of his trade. .The terms of an apprenticeship agreement usually 
Includes specie reference to the duration of the apprenticeship period, a progressive scale 
of wages, and the nature of the processes to be taught. Frequently, the agreement also 
specifies the amount and nature of related schooling In vocational subjects to which the 
worker shall ^gage during his apprenticeship period.” 8uojec« m wnicn tne 

•The importoce of these contracts should not be underestimated. The fact of their 
ezlstei^ has been mentioned in a number of publications. The writer, assuming that they 

Chicago Board of Education. The person 
in charge of the custody of these documents was nowhere to be found. The department 

disclaimed knowledge of their whereabouts ^d 
sent me to the legal department (Mr. Coffey), also with no results. The writer was then 
gener^ superintendent's office which stated that its records only go back 
*® the legal department and then back to vocational education (Mr. 
Klnglnsmith) . Axter speaking to Mr. Heffernin of public relations for the board of 
y®® without results. These contracts are probably not binding 
MMafttees * tack of consideration on the part of the various mint apprenticeship 

WooiK,™f®?w vrritten Inquiry to all the unions which have a connection vtith 

**»® ^rtter received back only two answers. The Chicago District Council 
Joiners stated employment with some employers who have labor relations 
*' P™f®*l’>t8ite to getting into Washburne; whereas the Pipefitters 
A8s®®Iatlon wrote ba* saying no “job” guarantee is needed but that there is a long waiting 
li® 5 i®®k*^®® °®te 8, supra, p. 64, w]^ states thati theoretically, the applicant 

®?i emplo^r, but the vast majority of apprentices are chosen by the Joint 

^prentjreshlp commiMee after certain objective and subjective testing^ And John B. 

^ rf^i ?®?®®*t”*^^i,®*P’," report to the ^S. Commission 

^**® admission to Washburne Is either by first 

OT^Ittee accepted by a union, or being accepted by the Joint apprenticeship 

“ Note 5, supra. 

MIhl -,, p. 28. 

Ibid., p. 19-20. 

»lbld., p. 31. 

MIbld., p. 32. 

« Ibid., p. 17-10. Also see Lapp, note 1, supra, p. 23. 

090 ?• to 28 of title 20 U.S.C.A. (30 Stat. 

028, ch, 114) is what is known as the Smith-Hughes Act. The act provides for Federal 
w. to various Plus of the respective States to encourage vocational 

education. Jn the States which have no such boards of vocational education the act 

allowing for one-half of the salaries of teachers in such fields 
nrnWh?ti^*hJ Federal Government through the State board. Section 16p, specifically 
TUN, tj® '*®® such wpropriations for private profit. The program begun under 

y***®®*^®® ® t>y the George Barden Act (Vorationil Education 

Act of 1948) whi®h form secs. 161-15m, 15o-15o of title 20 U.S.C.A xiuui-ituou 

this .section, each State publishes actual courses of instruction In the 
WniPHnn ®*?®¥*'®' ®®® ^*®*® ®£«™?®^?' Vocationnl Education. Building 

^V«w’’*®yo7^ series A, bulletin No. 115 (1959) and pt II, Trades 

Bulletin No. ne (1952), 167 and 245 pages long respectlvelv. 

" Lapp, note 1, supra, p, 28. -o . 
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burne is the s 'e center of (apprentice] training in the public schools of 
Chicago.”” - . 

The apprenticeship syst^ is one whereby a high school graduate gets 1 day 
or 2 nights per week training in related fields in supplementation to work ex- 
perience on the job.** He must therefore have, as the theory goes, a job with 
a contractor and membership in the union representing the workers of sudb a 
contractor.** Thus the union, the employer, and the apprentice derive direct 
benefits from the facilities at Washbume. Obviously, the immediate application 
of what is learned in the classroom to the job is of immense hdp to the apprentice, 
but there are also strong arguments in favor of open registration for apprentice- 
ship classes, so as to allow a young worker to present himself to a prospective 
employer already prepared for the job, with the more formal education already 
bdiind him.** 

Oddly enough the job market in Chicago is wide open when it comes to skilled 
trades. “The growing shortage of skilled craftsmen” is a problem that apparently 
people only talk about.** 

It is very interesting to note that, in effect, the anions have control of admis- 
sions to Washburne Trade School.** G?his follows from the theory that Wasb- 
bnme** only supplements job training and that its service would be useless 
without the prerequisite of employment in the trade. Oiiis theory Is put into 
actual practice by way of the Chicago Board of Education’s abandonment of the 
admission iwwer to Washbnmo. As' one commentator on Washbume put it, 
“Apprentices are limited by the respective trades to the probable needs of the 
trade. The aim is to keep a balanced supply. ♦ * * Favoritism in the selection of 
apprentices, the best apprenticeships allegedly going to the sons of craftsmen, 
is * * * much discussed. These are not problems of Washburne, for Washbume 
takes young workers after they -are apprentictid. *♦*”*• The typical program 
set up by the respective joint apprenticeship committee with the Chicago Board of 
Education is one whereby the empolyer agrees to pay the apprentice for work done 
and also allows him some time off to attend the school, subject to good standing in 



?^liapp, note 1, supra, p. 33. 

•The vast majority of the publicly disseminated “standards” for apprenticeship seen 
at the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training, 321 South State St., allow for 1 day per 
week at Washburne and 4 days on the Job. The apprentice receives 32 for his day at 
Washburne. 

•See “Wanted: More Negro Apprentices at Washburne Trade School,” a report by the 
J^rp American Labor Council In cooperation with the Congress of Racial Equality (June 
1261). Pp. 4 and 5. 

®*In an interview with Mr. Buckner, the head of the Chicago area Apprenticeship In- 
formation Center, Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training, 321 South State St, it was 
Iramed that although it is more advantageous to have an apprentice he able to apply 
what he learns to the Job immediately, yet the related course work would still be of tre- 
mendous advantage to someone interested in the trade even without the chance to apply 
the new found knowledge immediately. He felt open registration at Washbume to 
students without Jobs would be of a. great advantage to the future securing of such Jobs 
by such stndents. , , > , 

1 supra, pp. 8, 13j^and 21 r see also “A Plan for Apprenticeship Tralninir 

In Illinois,” Board of Vocational Education, State of Illinois (Jam 4. ia««^ 

^ V. Joint Apprentice$hip Committee of the Steel Workers 

of Chicaao, 223 P. Supp. 12 (N.D. 111., 1963), record p. 677, Cha les Mitchell direct testi- 
1 supra, p. 87, whereat it is stated “The Board of Education and 
i?*.. . Trade School do. [slcj not participate in the sdection of apprentices; 
that is a matter for the employers and the unions. When a boy wishes to become an 
apprentice to a given trade he seeks employment in that trade with an employer who Is 
willing to take him on as an apprentice. 

Illinois has no law governing the selection and indentuidng of apprentices and con- 
sequent^ that is left to private arrangement between the employer, the applicant for 
appranticesbip and the union, if the union is a party to the arrangement.” 
n. Apprenticeship by Advisory Committee to the U.8. Commission on 

ClvU Rights (January 1964). where It is seen that the problem of the Negro apprentice 
Is not local but is rather, national in scope. At pp. 3-4, the report reprlnra pp. 160-161 
of vpl. 3 (of a 5 volume report) of U.S. Commission on Civil Rights’ reprint on employ- 
where it is stated, ‘ Apprenticeship training could be an important means of 
fulnlling the increasing dmnand for skilled workmen and of helping minority groups 
emerge from their traditionally low economic status. However, present apprenticeship 
prokr^ms jue not training, even enough craftsmen to replace those who retire. 




programs.” 'SeeTfso Report of'tae 1j.‘C‘Commi8Slon^n®c1[^ 

B. 329, In all SMtions of the country, the artisans of the skilled* trades are overwhelm- 
i^Iv of the white race. Apprenticeship programs are maintained Jointly by unions and 
*0 sustain the pool of skilled craftsmen; they contain almost no Negroes.” 
"Jjapp, note 1 supra, pp. i’’-88. 
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Ms elasswork and in the union with wMch the employer has a collective baraain- 
OT^tion in SqSirSifa^ SovJrhSS 

thA^i^n^^ ^ acquiring an apprenticeship Is to apply to 

^eSd^nhwil’f thereu^n give the applicant certain tests, both obW 
^fir i*PJ)licants are then placed on “lists” in order of their 

conaucted personal interviews with the applicants the 
joMt apprentice^p committee knows if anyone on the “lists” is a Neero Prom 

^ several MrSni 

at randoin S6lection of uainos from the ^‘llsts,” of thos6 to be sent to iohs to hpiHn 
an apprentic^p; tto “11818“ might be t^laS 5S ^ “Sf w aiSSfe 

as Mon asta Ne^ applicant nears the top; or “lists” of several hundr^ aonli- 
cants might be kept to discourage.inquiry * . nunorea appll- 

^ apprenticeship committee got such control 

into Washbume. About the time Washburne took bn its hew 
admlMrtMtive poUdes, m7-^, supporters of the appreati(»Shb nr^^S 
w^lidation of such programs at wiSibume were Kfup^^hd^SiSSe 
^oniam. Fqr example, in 1835, Patri^ Sullivan, the Seddrat of tte 

Stated in a spe^ that, “[H]e believe[d] 

^e le^timatc public school, (grated, financed, and controlled bv the bo^d of 

^^rfofhon^'ifi adequately staffed by tSiere * 

aMw^ to the question of apprenticeship training. * * * The nublic hmsf aino ho 

»' workmen 18 

_ J-his same belief was also strenuously held by Wilson Frankland wiio of fhof 
toe W88 ^ sn^isor of to eteatotters aSSto^^to 
Pr^fave e^sociation and also a member of the Chkago Board * »t«^tters 

etated r.itompeoa, 

WtS^S 

*^PP,t note 1 sunra, pp. 48-55. 

record note*26 supra?*p.. ^°{the^board *of*'ednl«o«^ sup^ n 6 ; also see Todd case 
■which the joint appren^ewhip commdt^s m Washbnrne has no lists from 

of CIvil KIghts Act, the State of Illtoo^ s«e discnselon 

nLappf^foSTs^^^^^^ accompanying 

®"P™> PP- 

M nSEPiS?^ k®"51*’ PP* 228-230. 
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PlotWn, the then general organizer of the International Ladies Garment Work- 
ers Union, who restated Miss Nestor’s position of the control of the supply of 
apprentices by organized labor, to insure continuation of our standard of living* 
Jll ®“^«smg interest was a speech by A. U. Foster, the then executive secretary 
of the Chicago Urban League, who stated the position that Negro youths were at 
a sp^i^ ^sadvantage because “unions will not acc^t Negro boys as appren- 
tices”* And note that this was 25 years ago. 6 o- » 



II. THE FACTUAL SITUATION TODAY 

^e present Situation is most readily understood by breaking down the complex 
picture into the particular issues. Is racial discrimination being practiced in 
the atossion of youths to apprenticeship programs at Washburne? And. if so 
WHO is responsible? Two further questions therefore arise: whether the re- 
sp^ve joint apprenticeship committees are legally bound not to discriminate, 
and if the delegation to them in the first place was legal? 

most dramatic stend for racial equality of opportunity is enuciated by the 
unions themselv^. The national apprenticeship program established the Bu- 
reau of Apprenticeship and Training,* which aids the Federal policy of bringing 
together mai^ement and labor for the purpose of developing apprenticeship 
programs, ^e Bureau’s main functions “are to encourage the establishment of 
soimd a^rentic^ip and training programs and to provide technical assistance 
to industry in se^g up such programs.” * The Bureau points with pride to the 
succ^s of the la^r-management groups called the joint an^^renticeship commit- 
tees m the construction industry.** Under the Bureau’s supervision each of the 
between the various building trade unions and management 
have registered their apprenticeship program standards 



Trade 



Aicbltectoral ironworkers. 

Bricklayers 

Carpenters. 

Cement masons 

Constmctlon electricians.. 



Lathers 

Ornamental iron 

Painters and paperhaneers. 
Pipefitters-.-™-....:.... 

Plumbers 

Hoofers ” 

Sheet metal workers 

Structural iron 



Number of 
apprentices 
per year 


Age limits and years 
of the program 


Where trained 


Disclaimer of 
race dis- 
crimination 1 


10 


17to25(4yrs.) 


Washburne 


Yes. 

Yes. 


15 


18 to 21 0 yrs.) 


do 


120 


17to26 (4yrs.) 




Yes. 

Y^es. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

W. 

Yes. 

Y^es. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 


65 

200 

3(H5 


18 to 23 (3 yrs.) 

17to20(4yrs.) 

16 to 25 (3 yrs.) 


do 

Washburne and last 
year at Kennedy 
Trade School. 
Washburne 


0) 


17 to 25 (4 yrs.). 


(2) 


50 


18 to 25 (4 yrs.) 


Washburne 


70 


18 to 23 (5 yrs.). 


do 


60 


18 to 25 (5 yrs.) 




40 


18 to 30 (3 yrs.) 


(*) 


50 


17 to no limit (4 yrs.).. 


Washburne 


12 


18 to 30 (3 yrs.) 




Yes. 



* Not mentioned. 



^ programs call for 1 day a week training at Washburne and 4 days 
scales are outlined, and many program chairmen have-telephone 
extensions at Washburne for the initial contact, to be made by the applicant. 
K^^e progr^s state that all applicants need joint apprenticeship committee’s 
approval and some even provide for oral exams." Whether or not the “standard” 

» IWd.. p. 33. 

••Ibid., p. 52. 

8upra°p. * explanation of the national apprenticeship program, see Knrsh, note 6, 

by a Mr. Or^s Wlrtz and is located at 216 South Clark 
indi^ located it Ik SoStb^Meftreet^ Information Center is headed by a Mr. Buckner 

program. U.S. Department of Labor. Bureau of Apprent’ce- 
sumfpf P““Pblet unnumbered (19M) Inside cover; also see Kursh,*^note 6, 

"^^^®n«il^apprenticeshlp program pamphlet, note 39, sunra, p. 4. 
tlon Centilsfsoi^^^^^^^ programs” at Apprenticeship Informa- 
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state that joint apprenticeship committee approval is needed to get into Wash- 
bume is not important in the light of actual practice. Charles Mitchell, the 
present director of Washbume, recently testified to this effect in the case of Todd 
V. Joint Apprentice Committee of the Steel Workers of Chicago.** The case 
dealt with the construction of the Federal office building in Chicago. Being 
questioned on the procedure for getting into the steel workers apprenticeship 
program, he was asked : 

Question. How is entry into the class obtained? 

Answer. They are sent to us by the joint apprenticeship committee. Sait to 
the school by the joint apprenticeship committee, after they have beai employed 
in the trade. 

Question. In other words, the only persons who are accepted for admisison to 
those classes [steel workers] are those persons referred to you by the joint 
apprenticeship committee ; is that correct? 

Answer. Yes.^ 

Later, on ciws examination, Mr. Mitdiell also answered “no” to the question, 
“Does the Chicago Board of Education exercise any control over the stiection 
of those who entered the apprenticeship program of the Iron Workers in 
Chicago.” “ An interesting contra<licti<m later evidenced itself whmi the cross- 
examiner showed Mr. Mitchell the brochure of the Chicago Board of Education on 
Washbume and asked if those programs are available to “anyone who applies?” 
The answer was “any qualifi^ person.”** And with that cross-examination 
was ended." 

The actual establishmoit of racial discrimination is a difficult problem. The 
numbers of variables in the equation are immense. Perhaps no N^oes apply; 
perhaps the Negros who apply are not qualified objectively ; perhaps preference 
for union members’ sons or employers’ sons is filling up the ranks ; or perhaps 
there are Negroes in the apprenticeship programs. At any rate, it is admitted 
that some N^oes may be in the programs, but only in certain trades and then 
only in vastly unproportionate numbers.** It may be hard to say to a union 
“You discriminate against Negroes” if they retort that there are Negroes in 
the union. However, the presence of only 1 or even 10 N^oes in a membership 
of 500 or 600 is still invidious discrimination.** 



"223 P, Sapp. 12 (NJ>. Dl., 1963). 



« examination) . 



*Uid., p. 595 (cross-examination). 

"Of Interest was redirect examination which brought out the fact that training may 
“i?®' necessarily at the beginning of a semester, ibid., 

pp. 597-598 (redirect examination). 

Chicago Electrical Apprentice, Conceptions of Hole and 
Sta^ M.A. thesis. University of Chicago (1953). Mr. McCallW interviewer 32 
electrical apprentices covering how they got into the program. All of »h»tn “knew” 
TOmMne M 'knew someone who knew someone.” Of the 32 apprentices, 1 was a Negro. 
His interview is very Interesting (pp. 34-35) : “I always wanted to be an electrician, yon 
know, have a cr^t, and electrical work has always interested me. I did a little of it 
in tte Army, not much, but enough to like it” “After I got out of the Army I went to 
jmrk In a liquor store in EvMSton. The job wasn’t a bad one, I got the work on the 
trade. But mt kind of a job don’t have a very secure future in It.’^ “I always wanted 
to electrician. So one day I went down to the union halL They were nice about 

It, but they said nothing doing, they couldn’t put me on. They said I would have to find 




electricity at the CommerchU Trade Sc^ 3 hours a night, 5 nights a week. Then when 

union people still tola me the same story and 

all the jobs had to be union.” 

*‘So one toy I bought a post <»rd printer. I got a list out of the yellow pages of all 
tte contractors south of tiie Loop, and sent them all a card. I didn’t say I ^ colored. 
All I sud was that I graduated from Commercial and that I wanted to be an apprentice. 
I got about 75 replies, but when I told them that I was colored only about 10 or 15 were 
Interested in me, ud moat of them just wanted me to drive a truck and scab on the union.” 
^ Z — I finally went to work for, said that he couldn’t make me an 
appr^tiM right away. But he said that if I went to work for him, driving the truck 
and talnng care of the surolies, he would send me to apprentice school as soon as his 
apprentice graduated. So 1 went to work for him on the truck. I did that for about a 

year and then when the other apprentice graduated, K. said that he guessed we’d 

better go down to the hall and see the executive board.” 

“There was nothing to it, I knew that a lot of them didn’t like the idea of having a 

colored apprentice. But K. was pretty strong with them and I got right in.” 

A footnote in ttis interview states that the interviewee was the first Negro electrical 
apprentice and this was 1953. 

mayor, from the Chicago Commission on Human Kelations 
(Dec. 2, 1963), giving a unIon-hy* *unIon racial breakdown Including the number of 
apprentices which conforms to the above data. 
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As of the 1960 census there were 3,500,404 persons in the city of Chicago, of 
which 812,637 were Negro. This figure represents 22.9 percent of the population, 
ah increase since 1950 of 65.1 percent in the N^ro percentage.®" It is a probable 
certainty that by now the Negro population is at least 25 percent of the total. 
Pour pieces of evidence should be compared with these figures. The first is 
a talk by Mr. Harold McDcimit, one of the attorneys for the Neo*ro plaintiffs 
in the Todd litigation, who interviewed. Mr. Mitchell before the giving of his 
testimony. Mr. McDermit’s notes refer to Mr. Mitchell’s statements that there 
are about 15 Negros out of 200 students in the Painter’s program (7.5 percent), 
12 Negros but of about 600 siudmits in the Electrician’s program (2 percent) 
and no Negros in the Iron Workers nor in the Sheet Metal, Pipefitters, or 
Glaziers. Secondly, in 1961, the Negro American Labor ConncU, in connection 
with the Congress of Racial Equality and a Dr. Faith Rich, published the 
results of a study done on the racial composition of Washbume. In an inter- 
view, Dr. Rich admitted that the study was based on estimates and interviews 
of reliable insiders, yet at that date it was the only study of its kind to be done 
at Washbume ' 



Prof. John B. Coons, of Northwestern Law School, in a paper “Civil Right, 
U.S.A., Public. Schools, Chicago,” done in 1962 for the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Bights, mentions the Washbume racial makeup as of 1960 as being 26 Negroes 
out of ^682 students, and bases his information on the Negro American Labor 
Council ieimrt of June 1961.® This study, the Negro American Labor Council 
report, was updated in July 1962, and there wa^ found to be an incerase in the 
number of N^o ^dents. The increase was a total of 6, raising the number of 
Negro apprentices' to 32, in other words, an increase from 1.03 percent to i 9ft 
percent in the number of Negro students. Thirdly, along the of real evi- 
dmce, was the October 22, 1963, special meeting of the Chicago Board of Edu- 
cation, where, in the ofiScial r^rt of the proceedings is found an actual racial 
he^ count of students by schools.** Washbume had a total of 54 Negroes out 
of 2,^ apprmtices, or 2.5 percent This stiU may not be completely accurate 
tor the builtog trades, which represent only 8 out of the 15 courses of instmc- 
Hon offered, since there was no further breakdown into specific programs.® 
^d last, there is also subjective data on racial discrimination at Washbume 
m a letter dated June 5, 1964, from the Chicago Commission on Human Rela- 
tions to the Chicago School Board, Mr. Aaron, chairman of the commission, 
mmmentm on the existence of racial discrimination in some of the “key trades ” 
He ste^ that since Washbume received State and Federal funds as well as 
lo^ fimds, all three political entities are parties to a pattern of racial dis- 
^ninwom ^e following xmarks were then reprinted: On October 1961 a 
L. R Newtek, speaking for the Chicago Board of Education before a special 
House Con^ttee on Education and Labor, stated that the Chicago Board of 
iSdncatfon is not responsible for racial discrimination at Washbume since the 
smool wodd ^ apprentices from the unions. Congressman Pucin- 

V i ^ 0^ ability to understand how Dr. Newkirk could 

Claim tMt the Chicago Board of Education was not “responsible” since they are 
«i^ti^ parties to toe pattern. Congressman James Roosevelt also 
toattf T^hbnme and the Chicago Board of Education are being used as 
tools whertoy toe unions practice racial discrimination, it should be their duty to 



“Lo^ Cominanity Factbook” (1960), p. 2. 

JolUl S* OOOllflL GUtU SifflltS Scliools Ollic&ffO ** TT Q 

20»-^9. SpeakinTof ^MhbSme^iidc^chMi; 
tte unions control the trades and failure to get Into toe 
gettoJk employed In toe trade at all since employees take 

Washbume. "The school’s 
power to determine the Identity of Its own students 
fadlltles of toe school for preoarlnl^^l-K 

m2 J^}1^ of atoiwion to Washbarne, He merely pointed out what 

Oi.T Education of the City of Chicago, 

“Summary, Vocational High Schools.” ^ 

" WasMurae pamphlet, note 6, supra. 

— „.w25^V.E2ll?-®;onSJSr P- ^nerc are in toe United States 4,500,000 building trade 

Me'^bfe^o^ whicn 180,000 are Negro and of 87,000 building trade apprentices less t&n 170 
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retract their support from the programs. The latter goes on to include state- 
ments on racial discrimination at Washburne by Professors Coons and Ham»r* 
and Feder^ District Judge Wiliiam J. GampbelL 

Action on this letter was not taken at either the July 8. or the August 12 
meeting of the school board, other than the granting of board mmnber Pasnik’s 
insistent request that a committee be formed to investigate the Chicago Com- 
mission on Homan Relations’ charge. 

The president of the board of education appointed such a committee after 
the August 12 meeting. The conunittee is ch^ed by Judge Scheffler and con- 
sists of himseif and two other board mmnbers, Mrs. Green and Dr. Friedman. 
At the September 9 meeting the committee reported that as yet it had not begun 
its investigation of the Washburne situation. 

Thus, two types of evidence, statistical and testhnonial, can be seen. It may be 
convincing to note the disproportion of figures, such as 2.5 percent N^o ap- 
prentices in a population which is 25 percent Negro; it also seems convtodng 
that men like Professors Hauser and Coons comment oh such a state of aflhirs. 
But there is also a third element in the pattern. A Negro youth, straight out 
of high school, interested in continning the trade for which he has learned the 
basic rudiments in his high school shop courses, has heard of Washburne Trade 
SchooL After aU, even the Chicago Board of Education mentions that it is the 
only apprenticeship school in the city. He has also heard of his chances of 
getting into the schooL The writer has interviewed seven recent high school 
graduates, all of whom were Negro. Of the seven, six had heard jpf Wa^- 
burne and of those six, all knew that they could, not get in as an apprentice to 
their chosen trade berause they have dark skin. One of the six, who also 
happened to have been actively interested in civil rights, even wait to the 
school, as well as to the individual union. He. was turned down.. Two others 
have taken the tests given by the bureau of approiticeehip and training imd 
were sent to the various unions with introductory cards Drom the bureau. They 
were each given applications to the union, but with no moition of any forth- 
coming tests, interviews or jobs. 

All of the boys were in at least the top half of their graduating dass. It is 
easy to see that the law is not blind to patterns of discrimination which are 
based on generally widespread and reasonable beliefs in the N^;ro community 
that Washburne Trade S^ool and/or toe respective joint apprenticeship, com- 
mittees discriminate racially. No one would advocate reverse discrimination — 
allowing entry to any and all Negro applicants in order to equalize.the statistics, 
but a repeal of the reclal policy as it is today, without notice to !^(%ro com- 
munity of the change, would stUl constitute uidawful or unethical conduct in the 
face of toe knowledge that l^e numbers of Negroes do not apply to toe ap- 
prenticeship programs, mainly because of the past history of the bidding trade 
unions’ failure to open their ranks to qualified Negroes. 

The financial X-ray of Washburne is not complicated. The school receives 
funds or is reimbursed for its expenses, from four sources : Federal^ State, and 
local government and occasional donations of material or cash from unions and 
management The ofiSci^ Chicago school budget for toe year lists toe ap- 
propriations for each school and eato item thereunder. For Watoburne Trade 
School, the appropriated amount was $767,367.'* Part of this amount is reim- 
bursed by Federal and State funds, which Is channeled through the State of 
Illinois Board of Vocational Education and Behabiiitation. 

In tile annual report covering the 1962-63 school year, the State of Illihois 
mentioned, in toe explanatory notes -to toe charts for the distribution of timds, 
that “Minority groups are served in proportion to toe d^ree they have been 
accepted in the labor force,’’ and that “apprenticeship training is conducted for 
necessary occupations in cooperation wdto labor unions.*^ Of toe 31,9^ enrollees 
listed as being in trade and industrial classes for toe State, Washburne' Tade 
School is included with a listing of 4,483 enrollees. This 4,483 figure is shown 
as representing Watobume Trade School in Chicago, for trade and industrial 



■* Report to tbe Board of Edacatlon of tbe City of Chicago by tbe Advisory Panel on 
Inte^TOtlon of the Pnblic Schools (Mar. 31, 1964) (Hauser report), p. 68. 

•• Official report of the Proceedings of the Board of Edneanon of the CI^ of Chicago, 
Jan. 8, 1963, pp. 958-959 ; see also report of Jan. 8, 1964, pp. 100^1006 ($567,414) ; and 
report of Jan. 13, 1962, pp. 1188-1189 (*859,528). , 

Estate of Illinois Annnal Report, Bulletin No. 187, series B (Oct 1962), p. 13^ {The 
State of Illinois runs their school year from July 1 to June 30 and since the 1963 budget 
of the Chicago school system covers the period for which the State reports are available, 
the school year 1002-63 w$s chosen for comparison. 
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classes with no further explanation. Undoubtedly, the figure contains the more 
than 2,200 apprentices. As for State funds, the annual report itemized $568,- 
686.38 from the State for trade and industry classes, $186,145 from the Federal 
Smith-Hughes Act and $597,802.44 from the Federal George-Barden Act®* for 
a total of $1,362,633.82 for the entire State appropriation for trade and industry 
classes.** The difiBculty with working with such figures is that the city as the 
receiver of and the State as the distributor of Federal and State funds, use 
different terminology and time periods. Without confusing the breakdown any 
further, it is safe to assume that, with the statements of the Chicago Board of 
Education in their pamphlet on Washbume,** Charles Mitchell’s testimony con- 
cerning the fact that the school receives State and Federal funds," and the item 
In the State of Illinois annual report,** a sizable portion of the over three- 
quarters of a million dollars Washbnme received last year were State and 
Federal moneys, with most of the remainder being local government funds. 
As for the possible private funds from unions and/or management, there is men- 
tion of approximately $75,000 in gifts from such organizations or firms to the 
school in 1939 and 1940 when the school was consolidated at its present loca- 
tion. Whether this Is a continuing practice is doubtful and not established 
by research. 



Primarily, the legal issues involved turn on whether or not the delegation of 
the admission procedures for Washbume to the respective joint apprenticeship 
committees was authorized, and, if not, what legal remedies are available to 
amend the practice? Secondly, if the delegation is somehow found to have 
been authorized, are there sufficient standards or safeguards set up for the selec- 
tion of apprentices, the abuse of which will afford redress to the person or pigaa 
of persons harmed thereby? Thirdly, if the delegation of admission authority 
is not authorized, may a taxpayer complain of the use of local. State, or I^eral 
funds for the operation of facilities furnished to a body of persons who exclude 
members of the public because of race? 

There are a number of possible Federal, State, and even local judicial and 
administrative remedies available once it is establishiHl that the present setup 
between the Chicago Board of Education and the various joint apprenticeship 
committees are a route whereby Negroes are excluded from the use of the 
facilities at Washbume. 

City of Chicago fair employment practices ordinance 

Although the 1945 ordinance** has not been used in any reported cases,*® the 
law has some possible relation to the factual situation concerning Washbmme. 
The argument would be that section 3 of the ordinance proscribes the practice 
of any discrimination based on race, et al., on the part of the employer who is 
also a party to a contract with the city of Chicago.* The employers who are 
members of the various Joint apprenticeship committees are parties to the con- 
^cts with the Chicago Board of Education, an agency of the city of Chicago, 
for the use of Washbume Trade School in training apprentices. Therefore, if 
the employer, in connection with the respective union, disqualifies Ne^o appli- 
cante from gaining apprenticeships, he thereby blocks entrance to emplo 3 unent 
by the contracting parties and thus is in violation of the policy of the ordinance. 
S^c^^^olations are deemed misdemeanors and are punishable by fines up to 
$200. In light of the absence of case interpretation it is questionable how far 
a court would allow the ordinMce’s policy to escalate. However, it must be 
noted that the ordinance is puntive in nature and such a law would necessarily 
have to be implemented by the filing of an information with the State attorney’s 
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iployment Ordinance,” 36 Chicago 
'Grant and Bevocatlon of Licenses,” 
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Illinois Criminal Code 

Section 13 of the Illinois Criminal Code provides that the definition ol’ an 

official” is “any officer or employee of the State of Illinois or any agency there:- 
of, including state political divisions, municipal corporations, i>ark districts, 
forest preserve districts, educational institutions, and schools.”** The crime 
is that of violation of civil rights ^d. is constituted when “He, as an official, 
demes or refuses to any ]^rson the" full and equal enjoyment of the accommo- 
dations, advahta^s, facilities, or privileges of his office or services dr of any 
pwperty under his care ‘because of race, religion, color, or national ancestry.”** 
The sanction for public officials is their discharge, by way of an outlined prpce- 
dui% begun by a written complaint to the head of the .department over the of- 
fending official, who in the Washbume situation would be Mr. Benjamin Willis 
for Mr. Charles Mitchell; Mr. Frank Whiston (chairman of the school board) 
^ Mr. Benjamin Willis; and perhaps Maj. Richard J. Daley for Mr, Frank 
WMston, This department head is to “investigate the complaint thoroughly” 
and if a violation of civil rights is found to have been committed, he is to dis- 
charge the offending official immediately. If no’ violation is found, a letter to 
such effect is to be sent to the complainant.™ However, if a no- violation letter 
is sent, a i>etition may be filed in the circuit court naming the nffon ijin g nfWr»iwiR 
and the department head as correspondents. This allows for a de novo deter- 
mination of the issues by a circuit judge. 

Thereafter, a finding in favor of the complainant makes discharge of the 
officials an order of the court for the head of the department to carry cut, sub- 
ject to contempt proceedings for his failure to do so," and even his own remoyal 
if he continues to disobey the court’s order.” There are no cases reported under 
this section of the new code, or as the section was before its codification in 1931. 
This section operates as a form of equitable relief in the removal of offending 
officials." This part of the criminal code was probably meant to allow for the 
State’s attorney or the attorney general to act and enforce the public accommoda* 
tions section only, but the section is worded so as to allow for the AHtig of a 
complaint with the State’s attorney or the attorn^ general, and upon his fail- 
ure to investigate and prosecute the complaint, a circuit court on petition may 
appoint a special assistant attorney general or State’s attorney to prosecute the 
mstant complaint" 

In the Washbume situation it may be difficult to construe the joint apprentice- 
ship committee as operating a place of public acconunodation or amusement as 
is defined in the statute, or to construe their positions as official. The cause of 
action under this section would therefore, necessarily have to be. directed against 
the Chicago Board of Education or the lessor officials therein who have know- 
ingly ^owed the public property to be used in a manner which violated the 
civil rights of the Negro population of the city of Chicago. There is no question 
of the availability of this section in light of Federal civil rights laws. Each 
government has legitimate objects for their respective legislation." 

^tate of Illinois Fair Employment Practices Act 

I * 

The State’s policy behind this act is, among other things, to prohibit racial 
mscnmination in apprenticeship opportunities. The term “employees” as 
defined, includes persons who are applicants for apprenticeships." The act 
defines what are “unfair employment practices” and specifically section 3(c) ” 
states that it is an unfair employment practice “for any labor organization 
because of [the] race * * * of any person to discriminate against su<di 
persons * * * or to limit such i>erson’s employment opportunities, such person’s 
selection and training for apprenticeship in any trade or craft or otherwise to 
take, or fail to take, any action which affects adversely .such person’s status 
as an employee or an applicant for emplo 3 rment or such apprenticeship or as 
an applicant for apprenticeship or such person’s wages, tenure, hours, or em- 
ployment or apprenticeship conditions ♦ ♦ Section 3(e) ” also makes tlie 



25i* 5®^* ch. 38, sec. 13-1 (c). 

!! 38. sec. 13-2 (d). 

" M. Kev. Stat., ch. 38, sec. 13-3(d). 

« 111. Kev. Stat, ch. 38, sec. 13-3(dll, 

«I11. Kev. Stet, <*. 38. sec. 13n-3(d)2. 

T °i Ij?3““ctlve Relief Under State Civil Rights Acts,” 24 U. 

of c. L. Rev. 174 at 176. footnote 8. -o , . 

111. Rev. Stat, ch. 38, sec. 13-4. 

Comment, note 74 supra at p. 180. 

nSi* !§' ®®®* tmolBclal sec. 2(c). 

®^* ^3{c), unofficial sec. 3(c). 

" HI. Rev. Stat, ch. 48, sec. 863(e), unofficial sec. 3(e). 

62-679 0—66 16 
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eSSt praS"^ employment practice itself an unfair 

Pair Employment Practices Commission, which 
receives complaints of unfair employment practices within 
occurrence,* investigates charges* and issuS complaintsor 
T^thin 180 days of the initial charge. *» The com- 
« “ ?0 to 60 days, subject to the commis- 

TitirT!Shi™S,^?75r^^ enforcement of commission orders.* 

1 Civil Rights Act of 1964 has a great deal of relation to thp 

Opportunity Commission is^to 
^ various State agencies for the carrying out of the policies of 
the two dmilar laws.* As yet, the Equal Opportunities CommiMioi has nS 
° on toe enforcement of title 7 of the Federal act, but It Is safe to assume 
that oime the agreemrats with the States are made, an ^chaustion of the State 
^®6ies may well be a requirement for toe use of toe FedSS 
^® provides that if toe Equal Opportunity Commission feels 

direct access to their complaint procedure would better serve toelS’s nurS^ 
the States may be canceled. PurtSS,®, s^?S(^’ 
of the Federal act exempts labor organizations and employers from toe 

s^on 709(c), to wit, Usts of apprenticeship^Ste 
in chronologic^ order, where toere are State laws of similar import** In top 

S' Momaaon required under the State law is diSrSt 

Federal remedies 

UndCT toe broad heading of Federal remedies we find a number of possible 

SJ?to?J^i?Snn“S ^ Washbume fact situation.^Se 

42, U.S.C.A. secs. 1983, 

Tf mn National Labor Relations Act” 

klS^mfnS«?*®J whcncver we speak of Federal remedies we m^ 

ke^ in mmd toe doctrine of exhaustion of State remedies whito, as a orocedural 

hausted. This inhibition of toe use of toe Federal courts only arises when toe 
acHon h^ proseci^ is covered by both State and Federal lawa However 

^ differmit conceptualization of 
^ ^ facts, toe action may be found or even be deemed mutually 
^® ®f® regulations of toe Department of Sor 

are supplementary to any end all State laws covering toe same subject matter. 



RegulatUyM of the Department of Lador 



29, subtitle A, part 30 of the Code of Federal Regulations is a recentiv 
Department of Labor issued ^uant to fiSe 
purposes, that certain “equal opportunity 
standards shall be followed *• by the r^jistered apprenticeship prog^ms, vi^ 

, note 102 infra and text accompanyinr. 

® ®biti, ch* 48, sec; 858(a), unofficial sec. 8(a). 

MTii' ^ unofficial sec. 8(c). 

«4 tH' 858(b), unofficial sec. 8(b). 

858(g), unofficial sec. 8(gJ. 

Si’ SfZ* ^ • A®' unolBcial sec. 10. 

unofficial sec. 11. 

•SeeWt awompanylng, note 105 infra. 

W ‘TAYv* Annrkmn«M«rtviM mr* <« 



^152f 88fh Cong., 2d seas. 



M a'ndTs supra, 

Rkhts Act of 1964, title VH, sec. 709(c)-. 



H.E. 7152, 88th Cong., 2d sess. 
(June 19, 1964). 



(Jnne 19, 1964), 

IB ««t It 1. . rert 

t?t „JS t teoi.i;!;'. "reia.ter.d-T.SS ..M VSS 
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A. Selection of apprentices on qualification alone, and on a basis allowing for 
a “full and fair” review after a “full and fair” opportunity for application, unless 
it is demonstrable that the present procedure is a fair one. 

B. Remove defects in application lists now existing which were made under 
discriminatory practices. 

C. Continued nondiscrimination after selection of apprentices. 

In order to implement these standards, the regulation sets out** what the 
allowable methods of selection of apprentices are : 

Qualification : ' 

1. Fair aptitude tests. 

2. School diplomas. 

3. Age requirements. 

4. Occupationally essential physical requirements. 

5. Fair interviews. 

6. School grades. 

7. Previous work experience. ■ 

There are also certain prohibitions such as listing all of the persons with the 
minimum qualifications and then picking the names off at random. S^ion 30.4 
also proscribes any ranking of the persons on the application lists unless done 
on the basis of the objective tests only. Further, &e requirements for any 
particular apprentlcehip program are to be published in local schools, and 
employment services. The entire policy of the regulation is to have a program 
which either demonstrates equality of opportunity or otherwise satisfies the 
regional director.** And, of importance is the section which requires that if 
there exists any sort of list made without the guarantee of full and fair equali^ 
of opportunity, then such lists must be opened to allow “quailed. members of 
racial and ethnic minority groups” a chance to apply.*^ All of these standards 
must be written into the registered program standards or agreements with the 
employer associations so as to insure compliance with the initial standards 
laid down.** 

The field representative of the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training is 
directed to urge voluntary correction of abuses. After a finding on his part that 
the regulation is not being .complied with either formally or in a de facto sense, 
he is to send a writing to the program sponsor, usually the joint apprenticeship 
committee, and is then to “urge” voluntary compliance for the next 30 days. 
Next, the regional director has 20 days to review the file, and if lie initial 
investigation was in order, he will “threaten” deregistration of the program. 
This gives the program sponsor an additional 15 days to ask for a hearing on 
the validity of the initial investigation. The hearing officer’s report is f al — 
unless adverse to the program sponsor, who then has an additional 15 days to 
file exceptions to the report, lie administrator of the regional office of the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training then may grant either an additional 20 
days to urge voluntary compliance or he may order deregistration. 

As for the initiation of private complaints, an act of discrimination must 
have taken place within 180 days of the filing of the complaint. If local private 
complaint procedures, which the writer assumes means those procedures within 
the union itself, are available, they must be followed. However, within 30 days 
of the local procedures’ final decision or the initial 180 days, whichever is later, 
a referral to the Bureau’s field representative may be made. If there was an 
initial complaint to the Bureau, which in turn referred the complainant to the 
local precedures, the Bureau will again take up the complaint if there has been 
no internal correction action of the admission procedures within 60 days. If 
there is no redress to be had within the internal structure of the union or the 
joint apprenticeship committee, then the field representative is to investigate the 
complaint and determine whether there is compliance or noncompliance with 
the regulation of the Department of Labor. If there is a finding of noncom- 
pliance, the field representative may aUow for a 15-day period in which to urge 
voluntary correction of the abuse, and IP at the end of such period there has 
been no change in the admission policy, ihe regular Bureau’s procedure outlined 
above will be begun. The regulation also provides for an e:iq)edited procedure. 



“Title d, entitle A, pt 30, Code of Federal KeKulatlons, sec. 30v4. . 
andl”2fM® Federal Regulations, secs. 30.4(b) 1 and 2, 

ntie 29, s^titie A, pt. 30, Code of Federal Regulations, sec. 30.5, see also text accom- 
panying, note 30 supra. 

••Title 29, subtitle A, pt. 30, Code of Federal Regulations, sec. 30.7. 
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without an explanation of how it would work. The expedited method is stated 
as being available only when it will not impinge on anyone’s rights and when the 
situation warrants it.** An interesting conclusion is that the regulation provides 
for the full reinstatanent of the program to its registered status upon a mere 
showing of compliance with part 30, apparently at any time in the future. 

It should also be noted that in a talk with the regional director in Chicago, 
a Mr. O. Wirtz, it was learned that there has not even been one instance of a 
complaint or u situation where a failure to comply with part 30 admission 
standards has ever gotten as far as even a hearing so as to put registration and 
thereby dnancial aid,**® in jeopardy. The excuse given at the Bureau’s urging 
is that regional and local policy is controlled by the respective internationals, 
which are rather obstreperous in changing traditional admission procedures 
and qualifications, both objective and subjective.*®* 

As for any official policy of enforcement of part 30 subsequent to the passage 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, Mr. Wirtz explained that, as of the middle of 
July, he has received no instructions as to. the taking of a more active part in 
assuring nondiscrimination in the registered federally assisted programs of 
apprenticeships. 



Civil Rights Act of 1964 

Ri^ts Act of 1964 is of some noteworthy interest. The two 
titles of the new act with which we are concerned are title VI, dealing with 
nondisCTimination in federaUy assisted programs, and title VII, dealing with 
^uaUty of employment opportunity. What appears at first glance to be an 
id^l section for corrective action of the Washbume situation does little exept 
dilatory effect of part 30 of title 29, Code of Federal Regulations. 

Title VI, sTOtion 601 states verbatim, “No person in the United States shall, on 
ground of rac^ color, or national origin, be excluded from participation in, 
oe ^n^ the Mnefits of, or be subjected to 'discrimination unde? any program or 
activity recei^g Federal financial assistance.” This policy is now made law 
Md sertion 6^ of the new act states that the agency or department controlling 
the continuation ^ funds shall promulgate rules and regulations and shall urge 
wlui^ry action if possible in order to comply with section 601 of the act The 
D^artment of Labor, Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training, controls the funds 
remved ^the programs of apprenticeship; at Washbume in that the State may 

receives from the Federal Government to schools 
“ programs. But, the point is, that the Bureau of Apprenticeship 

operating under such a promulgated rule, to wit, title 
2^ subtitle A, part 30 of the Code of Federal Regulations. Title VI of the new 
acti therefore, only adds the requirement that if funds are to be ceased, there is 
to be an additional 3(bday waiting period from the date of the fiUng of a com- 
- interested aigency or department head, with the Senate 

legitiative jurisdiction over the particular program. 

Title vn at first glance is also encoiuraging ; however, a study of its provisions 
dlscKra^ its noneffect on the abuses in the Washbume situation. The term “em- 
pl^er and organization” are broadly defined in title VII and include 

what^in toe Washbume situation is known as the joint apprenticeship commit- 
effert of the title is to condemn racial discrimination in the hiring 
and discharge of employees by an employer and to proscribe racial discrimina- 
tion by labor organizations and committees thereof, in the exclusion of memb': 
alo^ rwiai lines.** Of particular interest is section 703(d), which it 

an unfair employment practice” for imions, employers, or committccss of each 



Code of Federal Regulations, sec. 30.13.. 

see note uo supra. 

^ P* 98 states '‘althou$rh some leading unions manage to circum* 

official policy of the combined CIO-A.F. of L. Is ‘no discrimination ’ ” 
the definition of “employer” (sec. 701(b)) Is limited to an tadnstry affect- 
ing TOmmerce, the term “labor organization” Is broadly defined In sec. 701 (b) and includes 

TOuncIls as well as commissions controlltag^ad- 
awrentkeship programs (the joint apprenticeship committee). Such or»- 
nizafions are deem^ to affect commerce by meeting the tests In sec. 701(e) and \^lch to 
.ssffi^ Is a numerical test of members and certification as a collective-bargaining repre- 
sentative as per secs. 701(e)(2) (A), (B), and (C) 1 and 5 . The term “Ind^t^ 
commerce” Is deemed In sec. jfoKh) to Include any such Industry as is so considered I^ 

5°^ Disclosure Act of 1969. This spedflcally Includes 
instruction trades In that the 1969 amendment purports to dlrectlv 
conw^ the labor-management relations of such trades in sec. 8(f) of the Labor-Manac^ 
“ M amended by Public Law 86-261, 1969 . ' ^ 

Civil Rights Act of 1964, H.R. 7162, 88th Cong., 2d sess., si. 708(c) (2)^ 
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or both, which control apprenticeships, to discriminate against minority groups. 
Although this appears as an absolute prohibition, section 703 ( j) affords a possible 
loophole or defense in that it states that the granting of preferential treatment 
in order to correct the imbalance of present percentages in va 7 .*ious phases of 
emplo3unent and speciflcally, apprenticeships, is not authorized. 

Section 705 establishes the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission, which 
for Washburne’s purposes, is the agency with which a sworn complaint of a vio- 
lation of the act is to be filed. The Commission is to use ’‘informal methods” to 
correct violations. This means “urging voluntary correction.” The aitire title 
is not to be operative if there is a State fair employment act in existence unl ess 
there has been no action thereunder within 60 days.*®* Finally, after the Com- 
mission has full jurisdiction, it may grant an additional 60-day “urging” period 
or (1) begin its own civil suit, (2) allow the original complainant to sue civilly, 
or (3) request the Attorney General to intervene if public importance is in- 
volved.*®* 

Another possible tack upon which to begin is under section 709(c), which con- 
cerns the keeping of records evidencing compliance with title VII. Speciflcally 
note the following language : “the commission shall, by regulation, require each 
employer, labor organization, and joint iab;r-management committee, subject to 
this title which controls an apprenticeship or other training prOo.am to main- 
tain such records as are reasonably necessary to carry out the purpose of this 
title, including, but not limited to, a list of applicants who wish to participate 
in such programs, including the chronological order in which such applications 
were received and shall furnish to the commission upon request a detailed de- 
scription of the manner in which persons are selected to participate in the ap- 
prenticeship or other training programs.” This is a circular problem since sec- 
tion 709(d) states that if a labor organization complies with Executive Order 
10925 and the rules and regulations promulgated thereunder, he has substantially 
complied with the recordkeeping part of title VII. Therefore, until an organiza- 
tion is found guilty of violating title 29, part 30, CFR, it cannot violate this part 
of the Civil Rights Act. 

What ever possible use the Civil Rights Act may be, it is, for all intents and 
purposes, foreclosed for the time being. The section which bans racial discrimi- 
nation in the admission to apprenticeship programs,*®* the section allowing com- 
plaints to the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission, and the section allow- 
ing the Attorney General to sue for violations of title VII, do not become effective 
until June of 1965."* 

Title i2, U8GA, sections 198S, 1985 

The strongest argument upon which to base a cause of action concerning the 
Wathbume facts is still title 42, USCA section 1983 or section 1985. These sec- 
tions are still very much the law. The Civil Rights Act of 1964 does not destroy 
^e effect of this primary codification of the 14th amendment to the FeCeral 
Constitution. There is no inconsistency in the two bodies of law and, in fact, 
Civil Rights Act is an obvious expansion or particularization of sections 
1983 and 1985. Furthermore, an exhaustion of State remedies is not necessary 
for the invocation of sections 1983 and 1985. In McNeese v. Board of Education 
for Cahokia, Illinois^'* a Negi stud^t based a complaint of school segregation 
under section 1983. The Supreme Court, in reversing the Seventh Circuit Court 
^ Appeals and the district court, said that the petitioner rights “under the Civil 
Rights Act [sec. 1981, et seq.] may not be defeated because relief was not first 
sought under State law which provided a remedy ” The Court went on to 
^y that section 1983 relief is “supplementary to any remedy any State inight 
have,’ and “[i]t is immaterial whether respondent’s conduct is legal or illegal 
as a matter of State law.” “* 



88th Cong., 2d eess., sec. 706(b). 

88th CODg., 2d 8688 ., 86C. 706(f) ptOVidis 'foi 
Jurlsdicnpn of the Federal district court where (1) the unfair employment practice tool 
place, (2) the records evidencing the practice are situated. (3) where the plaintilT wouli 
have worked but for the unfair employment practice, and (4) if the respondent is nol 

PJac® of his principal office. 

S 5-5- 88th Cong., 2d sess., sec. 703. 

i«373 U S®668 (?963?®® ' ’ 

i»Ibid., at 671.' 

“oibid. at672. 

^ Ibid, at 674. 
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2? U S-C.A-, allows for Jtirisdiction of the Federal district 

State action infringement on the civ»' rights of a citizen of tS 
United ^t^. The language is broad and includes causes of action “to redress 
the deprivation, tinder color of any state law, statute, ordinance, reflation. 

privilege or Immunity secured by the Ckinstltution 
Congress providing for the equal rights of 

dtteens • Part4of the same section makes no mention of “undercolor 

of «,ny k^tatc law and mer£.y states that jurisdiction is available “to recover 
^aitoble or other reUef under any Act of Congress providing 
for the protection of civil rights, including the right to vote.””* At first elance. 

i may ^^r to applicable to give Jurisdiction to the district court 
(federally assisted programs) of the Civil Bights Act 
^ 1964, but it must be remembered that title VI is self-contained and provides 
for Internal agency correction rather than individual suit which section 1343 
xoojks to* 

One Important quaUflcation of section 1343 is “State action” in the absence of 
w r^drite mount in ointroversy. Actions by individuals infring- 

plaintiff are not within the purview of section 1343 
^ WiKiamj V Tenow Cab Co.^ the argument was that a union 
which had and continues to have a discriminatory policy against Negroes did 
^ tte (^lor of State law since they were the exdusive bargaining agent 
pursuant to the l^nnsylvania Labor Relations Act. The Court mentions ttat 
ttere was no showing of conspiracy with State ofladals and therefore, no State 
action and no jui^ietion in the district court The question, therefore, becomes 
^dal as to wh^er State action can be shown. Obriously the Chicago Board of 
Education and Washbume Trade School are within the scope of State action »• 
A case very much In point is TTesfim'n^fer School District v. Mendez , where the 

district court jurisdiction proper in a case where the 
whool district officials segregated children of Mexican de^nt from white diil- 
dren wen though there was no State law to that effect. Their act was still 
deem^ to be unde^'color of State law” and jurisdiction was had. In the Mendez 
CTse the defen^ts were the officers of the State of California Department of 
Ti?®® I ? complaint was based on the deprivation of liberty and oronertv 

pointed out that the abuse of ^wer or 
potion, even if without statutory backing, is still acting under “color' of State 

1981 et seq.) prbtects 

^ ^ drcuit has gone even further in Romero v. WeaTcley^* 

found a d^ district court to take jurisdiction over a complaint 

bas^ on section 1983 of title 42 in order to consider its veracity and possible 
]T0mcCtlGS* 

« ^ ^ number of possible connec- 

tions to either section 1983”® and section 1985.“ The first question which is 

“28U.S.C.A. 1343(8). 

. »“28 U.S.C.A. 1343(4b - 

KmS;: A ^ 

“ MO F. 2d 302 (3d Clr., 1»52). 

Mffeyioood V. Pmio Bousing Authoritu, 238 F. 2d 6S» (5th Clr., 1056) where at flOfi 

court and held that th«e was Werafinrisffi 
tlon over a complaint that a public housing authority In Savannah. Ga wa^ a state 

as a party ^rfendm^ ^ Federal agency Involved could not be Joined 

”?2a6 F. 2d 309 (9th Clr.. 1955). 

«nn Actlon for Deprivation of Rights.” “Every per- 

statute, ordinance, regulation, custom, or usage of anyState 

perron any dtlzen of the United States or other 

wiinin tiif junsaiction tnereor the deprivation of anv rifirhts nrivilpirw? nr im. 

o? mv^State or TeJrtto?^ Watering the constituted authorities 

•‘•erntory from giving or securing to all persons within such State or 
Territory the equal protection of the laws ♦ ♦ * fn any case of conspiracy set fo?th In 

raJtheS^ of engaged therein dof or cause to be done In 

or'^m«nertv nr conspiracy, whereby another Is In.1nred In his pe^i^n 

UnFtedPI^Jler tte nirtv exercising any right or privilege of a citizen of the 

iniured or deprived may have an action for the recoverv of 
?S^Atora » deprivation, against mV one or m”f of^^^^^ 
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app"e“«ceship committees may be looked 
f ^ Enoch Pratt Free Library of Balti- 

lihranr NegTO girl EDd her father, as taxpayer, sought admission to a 

inr«Sn conducted at the free [public] librar * The private ^f- 

managed and controlled the operation of the library and the 
mnrf thereto systematically rejected Negro applicants. The district 

nature^ nv®®’ acKon of the corporatioii was of a private 

nature, ^e court of appeals reversed, saying that although the comoration 

Si? f^Srs *® a pubUc function and is sup^rted by 

thereby represents the State to such an extent as tote State 

T^e ap^intment of an agent to carry out racial discrimination which 
State “??jifPa\,®o^ration supplies the means of existence 

Hip w V ^though the case was reversed on these grounds. 

Hie father of toe rejectee had planned on using the theory of a taxpayCT’s scJt 

to complain of the city’s ultra vires act of snorting to?library.^ Tte co^^ 
also, by way of aicta, discussed the probable lack of authority to delegate the 

the com ^d that where a municipal corporation supplies the means of existent 

7?'*' rertonning , pnbUc tancaoTiftesfsS “ 
|tate action that it cannot do any act the State itself could not do “• As far aa 
Washbiirne is concerned it is difficult to see how toe joint apprentice^o cZ- 
Wp^ is not involved in State action. They determine who shall enjoy the 

Mitchell, director of the schoV has 

® fnncHon properly within the scope of the pubUc school system namelv 
admission, 1ms been somehow delegated to the joint apprenticeship committee 
?^^®f school system. This is not a public facility 

? «s®» '^bich of itself may be bad, but it is ratoer a nubile 

facility and public function delegated to a private body which because of fhpir 

StoSiy" the^ to^acte^^^^ 

No actupJ stettae need be invoked or pointed to as being contra to toe rights of 
a citoen of the United States. In Williams v. Kansas City, Ifo. “ toeSriS 

toThe°law*of 'S UniteT^S???“TTf^^°° officials was deemed contra 

io«T United Stetes. The mere custom was ^‘under color of State 

^5^ : , ^6 under color of State law” requirement has been an expanding 
Anderson v. Moses » toe distiS: court held Zt where a mvateLv 
^ed r®®tamnt canceled a dinner arranged for by a private organizE ei 
funding a private cause which happened to have been distasteful to the owner of 
toe restaurant, a suit for damages could be made out under section 1983 sin ce 
tag ‘**®f ’^®®tanrMt,was buflt was a city-owned park, thS Sat 

‘be restaurant State action. The result of this trend as an- 

tIoS^o?iS?w^SS?*?® situation, is simply that it is self-evident that the deleS^ 
Hon of power normaUy in an agency of a State has been delegated to a urivate 

to eecHon 1983 relief. It is not enough that the delegaHon of authority appears 

"SI” 

‘beory upon wWch to proceed arises if it is somehow found 
Of the various joint apprenticeship committees is not State 
£®^®?i®sing toe use of title 42 U.S.C.A. secHon 1983 or 1985. The 
1? be pl^n; whether a public agency can allow public proirty to te 
d®dicated to private use and in fact, expend public mone^ for to^uport «f 
®H®? o^^gp^izaHons? The answer is easily seen to be in the negaHve 

with toe only real gnesHon rmnaining one of available remedies. ^ ’ 

M149 P. 2d 21274th Clr., 1945). 

“taid., pp. 214-215, 

^ See text accompanying notes 131-135 Infra. 

^ Note 122 supra at 218. 

^Note 122 supra at 219. 

sunra. p. 577. 

S Jot W l“PP- Mo. W.D., 1962). 

» J®® F- Supp. 727 (S.D.N.T., 1960^. 

See Ortega v. Roger, 216 P. 2d 561, 662 (7th Clr., 1964) 
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The question has been well settled in Illinois that a taxpayer with some 
interest in the subject matter of the suit has a right to prevent the officials of 
a municipal corporation from making expenditures for illegal purposes.”* This 
is based on the theory that the taxpayers are the owners of the city’s funds and 
that the city is a mere trustee.”* Such suits to recoup illegal payments are 
well within equity’s jurisdiction,”* regardless of the taxpayer’s motives.”® 

In Kanter v. City of Chicago,^ however, the Illinois appelate court said that 
taxpayers bringing such suits must have an interest in the subject matter. In 
1956, the Illinois appellate court in 'arret v. City of Chicago,^ set up the stand- 
ard for taxpayers’ suits as follows: (1) Plaintiff is an actual taxpayer within 
the corporate boundaries of the city, and (2) if the complaint be true, the loss 
would fall on the general taxpyer of the city. In fact, city taxpayers have the 
right to see that public moneys are properly appropriated and they cannot be 
deprived of this right.”* "Where a corporation or a public board receives reve- 
nue from taxation, the taxpayer has a direct interest in its expenditure.”* 

Surely the expending of public moneys for the sole use of a private organiza- 
tion is ultra vires and illegal and may be enjoined ; and, a fortiori if such 
private orgamzation discriminated against a segment of the taxpaying popula- 
tion. In the Washbume context, not only is tangible property and money dedi- 
cated to a private use, but there is also a delegation of a power to admit a sort 
of property right to a private body.*** 

Federal Labor Law 

The entire body of Federal labor law may have some possible application to 
the Washbume fact situation. However, it must first be kept in mind that the 
National Labor R^'lations Act and amendments thereto *“ are not Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Act*** The type of discrimination which the NLRA protects 
against is not the type engendered by the color of another worker’s skin, but 
rather is discrimination based on the employees’ union or nonunion affiliations 
and acdvities.*** Concommitant with such a iwlicy, case law has develox>ed a 
“duty of fair representation” on the part of a union for the benefit of all of the 
employees in the bargaining unit 

The possible use of the NLXIA .would be by way of analogy to a few, recent 
cases. . First we s^ the Phelps-Dodge case,*** which, holds that in certain in- 
stances, i>ersons applying for positions with the employer are to be considered 
already employed and entitled to the right to be fairly represented by the union 
with whicdi the employer has a collective bargaining agreement Besides this, 
the State of Illinois Fair Employment Practices Act**^ deems persons who are 
applying for apprenticeships as already being employees.*** This is the law in 
Illinois. Therefore, assuming for the moment that an applicant for an appren- 
ticeship applies to either a union or a joint apprenticeship committee, which is 
the usual case in Chicago, toe problem is in finding a particular employer to 



***H1- Rev. Stat ch. 24, sec. 1-5-1. “A suit may be brougbt by any taxpayer. In the 
name or the mnnlcipality, against any person, or for any money or property belon^ng to 

money which may have been paid, expended, or released without 
authority of law. But such a taxpayer shall file a bond for all costs and shall be liable 
for all costs In case the municipality Is defeated In the suit, and judgment shall be rendered 
accordingly.” 

Chfcofiro, 3 HI. 2d 176 (1954), 120 N.E. 2d 16, cert, den., 348 

U.S. 857 (1854). 

M»Ibld. 

^Meehan v. Parsons, 194 to. App. 131, rev., 271 to. Add. 131. rev.. 271 HI. 546 (1916). 

^Oonsumtr^s Company v. mty of Chisago. 313 HI. 408 (1924), 145 N.E. 114. 

I to. App. 2d 420. 117 N.E. 2d 790 (1st Diet., 1954) . 

II HI. ApD. 2d 146. 136 N.E. 2d 564 (1st Dlst, 1956) . 

V. Gitu of Harvey, 118 P. 2d 817. cert. den.. 314 U.S. 628 (1941), 62 S. Ct 69. 

^ Borah V. White County Bridge Commission. 199 P. 2d 233 (7th Clr., 1952). 

Favorite y. Board of Education of Chicago. 235 HI. 314. 85 N.E. 402 (1908) ; Wilson v. 
Board of Education of Chicago. 233 HI. 464. 84 N.B. 697 (1908). Generally holding that 
the City of Chicago Board of Education has full discretion to manage end control the 
Chicago school system and that no court will interfere theixwith unless there Is a clear 
showing of abuse of such discretion. 

i^Procedurally. once jurisdiction Is had In the Federal district court, an alternative 
coune of action based on a taxpayer’s complaint would most probably be retained. 

Title 29 U.S.C.A.. sec. 151 et seq. 

’** The act only goes to discrimination based on union activity and sec. 7 (sec. 157 of 
official statute) rights to join or not join labor organizations. Cf. NLBB v. Jones and 
Lauohlin Steel Oorp.. 301 U.S. 1. 81 L. Ed. 893 (1937) ; Phelps Dodge Corp. v. NLRB, 
313U.S. 177.85L. Ed.1271 (1941). \ , f y f , 

Title 29. U.S.C.A.. sec. 157 (nnofficial sec. 7). 

l^Phelns-Dodge Corp. v. NLRB, 313 U.S. 177, 85 L. Ed. 1271 (1941). 

HI. Rev. Stat. ch. 48. secs. 851-866. 

i^to. Rev. Stat. ch. 48, sec. 852(c) (unofficial sec. 2(c)). 
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whom this applicant may be deemed an employee. Without this element of the 
Muployer-employee-imion fact situation, the NLRA has no real application in 
assuring a duty of fair representation because there is no particular employer 
to whom the union will represent the employee. On the other hand, if the 
apprenticeship applicant applies directly to one of the various employers in the 
trade he desires, then there may be a duty to represent that person as an 
employee immediately. ^ Yet, in that case, what would the duty to fairly repre- 
sent consist of? Possibly nothing, since the collective bargaining agreement 
may not cover the problem of which employees are to be chosen for apprentice- 
ship training, and such a clause could not be implied ; at the most it may mean 
that the applicant-employee has just as equal a chance at getting an apprentice- 
ship as does any other employee of that employer, and nothing more. 

CONCLUSION 

The United States of America, the State of Illinois, the city of Chicago, the 
Chicago Board of Education, the director of the Washbume Trade School, and 
the joint apprenticeship committees of the various building trades who use 
Washburne Trade School are all involved in a pattern of racial discrimination. 
The political entities involved supply the public funds and property for what 
appears to be a public function. And there is no question that the training of 
apprentices in the construction industry is a public function. However, the 
present arrangement at Washbume does not afford all members of the “public” 
an opportunity to receive the benefit of such a function. No matter what Jhe 
historical accidents were which vested the control of admissions to Washbume 
apprenticeship programs in the joint apprenticeship committees, the fact remums 
undisputed that the respective labor-management committees do control the en- 
trance into Washbume. It is admitted that, if these bodies of men aHi>‘?ad 
for a truly fair policy of admittance to be followed, no one would probably ever 
be found to complain of their having such a delegated power in the first place, 
but that is not the case. The statistics show, as well as the testimony of such 
men as Judge William Campbell, Congressmen Roosevelt and Pucinski, Prcfes- 
sors Hauser and Coons, and the entire subjective feelii^s of the Negro commu- 
nity of Chicago, that the admissions practices for Washbume’s apprenticeship 
programs are based on a pattern of racial discrimination. 

The avenues of complaint are many, as are outlined above; but the result 
sought in all cases is identical — the noncontinuation of the practice of racial 
discrimination in the choosing of apprentices for the building trades in Chicago. 
It is beyond the scope of this paper to determine the most appropriate means 
of redress for the wrong which has been evidenced. It is enough to say that, 
hopefully, full disclosure alone, to the conscience of the general public, will 
suffice in order to bring about the voluntary correction of the present abuses. 
This is no fiowery ideal. The men who control the joint apprenticeship commit- 
tees are not mustache-twirling villains ; they are reasonable men who hopefully 
will listen to reasonable argument The legal and administrative remedies are 
more than available— ideally they will not have to be put to use. 
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Preface 



In collecting material for this report the author personally inter- 
viewed the general superintendent of Chicago public schools, the 
deputy superintendent, the director of special projects, the assistant 
superintendent for human relations, and other top administrative of- 
ficials of the school system. Also interviewed were school principals, 
the dean of a junior college, approximately 15 public school teachers, 
the attorneys in 3 of the current lawsuits, a member of the State Ad- 
visory Committee of the United States Commission on Civil Bights, 
the director and staff of the NAACP, the research director and staff 
of the Chicago Urban League, the director of the Catholic Interracial 
Council, the former chairman of the research committee of the Wood- 
lawn Organization, officers and members of Teachers for Integrated 
Schools, an officer of the Beal Estate Besearch Corp., and other in- 
terested individuals. Every effort has been made to record their ob- 
servations and positions faithfully oh the subject matter of this report. 

The author gratefully acknowledges his indebtedness to the many 
individuals whose assistance and cooperation made this report 
possible. 

John E. Coons, 

Northwestern University School of LaWy 

Chicago^ III. 

August 27, 1962. 
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Part 4. Chicago 
Introduction 

lie school year 1961-62 in Chicago was marked by acrimonious de- 
bate over policies of the general superintendent of public schools and of 
the board of education which were alleged to result in illegal discrimi- 
nation among pupils in Chicago schools. During the course of the 
year, at least three lawsuits and an FEPC complaint were filed against 
the board of education charging either discrimination on the basis of 
r^, illegal racial segregation, or discrimination unrelated to race. 
Civil rights groups made allegations of the same kind. The school 
administration in all cases responded with public denial of the charges. 
The issues involved were matters of complexity, both as to fact 
and law. Without exception, these issues clustered about the cen- 
tral fact of densely populated, ra -lally homogeneous residentiid areas 
on Chicago’s South, West and Near-North Sides. In these teeming 
sections of the city dwell nearly all of the 813,000 Negroes who consti- 
tute approximately 24 percent of the city’s population. In these Negro 
families live 30 percent of the city’s children of elementary school 
age. Because of the large white attendance in private schools, these 
Negro chfidren constitute approximately 40 percent of all elementary 
public school pupils. With a young, expanding Negro population and 
an a^g and contracting white population, it seems probable that the 
public elementaiy schools will be predominantly Negro by 1970. Ac- 
cording to figures supplied by the Chicago Urban League, approxi- 
mately 90 percent of the Negro elementary pupils currently attend 
schools which are virtually all N^o and which constitute about 20 
percent of Chicago’s public schools. Tl^ high concentration of Ne- 
groes in about 80 or 90 of the city’s schools is the cons^uence of de 
facto segregation in housing and the neighborhood school policy of the 
Chic^o public school ^stem. Critics of the system allege that it is 
a]so in part the planned or unplanned consequence of acts and omis- 
sions of the Chicago Board of Education and the superintendent. 
Much of this study will be devoted to a description of facts and opin- 
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ions revelant to the degree and causes of racial segregation in Chi- 
cago schools. 

Other parts of the study will be devoted to a relation of facts and 
opinions relevant to the question of the equality of educational oppor- 
tunity in Chicago schools. Critics of the schools have charged that the 
city has discriminated among the schools in the degree of financial and 
other supj^rt provided. While this charge is generally coupled with 
an allegation of racial discrimination, the questions of race ^d racial 
discrimination may and should be kept separate analytically from the 
other questions of equal protection. The bestowal of preference by the 
city upon certain schools could constitute unlawful discrimination un- 
der the 14th amendment irrespective of the racial characteristics of 
the group adversely affected. The standard of equalify suggested 
by the line of cases springing from Plessy v. Ferguaon does not ap- 
pear to depend for its vitality upon a showing that discrimination is 
based upon race, even though such a showing, under Brown v. Board 
of Education^ would be sufficient in itself to establish the illegality of 
official action. 

This study is incomplete as a factual survey and tentative in its 
conclusions. Wherever available, statistical information is included, 
but it should be recognized that in many instances these statistics have 
been collected under imperfect conditions. F or example, the dynamics 
of Negro housing in Chicago make it very difficult to be precise about 
the boimdaries of the colored residential districts. Furthermore, the 
unprecedented volume of hew school construction in the impacted 
areas of Chicago has necessitated rezoning on a scale far too vast to be 
encompassed in the present study. The difficulty is compounded by 
the statutory prohibition of the recording of racial data on pupils and 
teachers in the Illinois school systems. Chicago school officials have 
taken this prohibition to forbid even an informal head count by teach- 
ers and principle to determine the racial composition of class and 
school groups. As a consequence, such important questions as the 
existence of a deliberate policy of gerrymandering school attendance 
zones to avoid integration can only be approached through isolated 
cases, and frequently only on the basis of opinion evidence gathered 
from interested, parties. On other issues, there are substantial and 
useful — ^although sometimes conflicting — data. 

The primary sources for all information are stated in the preface. 
Where it is known that factual disagreement exists, the sources for 
conflicting data are given. 

No effort was made in this report to assess the general excellencie 
of Chicago schools. The emphasis here is upon facts relevant to ques- 
tions of constitutional rights. In the course of such an undertaking a 
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general discussion of the quality of the educational program is not 
pertinent. The absence of such discussion implies no criticism. 

The attempt to pass judgment upon a school grstem’s compliance 
with a constitutional standard of equal opportunity for education 
implies the existence of criteria by which the quality of education 
Eiay be judged. Unfortunately about the only item of universal agree- 
ment is the assumption that some education is better tha.Ti none, perhaps 
with the added proposition that more is better than less. Comparisons 
of specific content in educational grstems are likely to evoke conflicting 
value judgments ranging from the archly phillistine to the avant- 
garde. Therefore, the selection of categories of constitutionally rele- 
vant information is made with diJEdence. For example, the knowledge 
that the teachers in a given school are less experienced than the aver- 
age may be a matter either for concern or gratification to the school 
involved. Does experienced age teach better than enthusiastic youth? 
And, for that matter, do experienced teachers have less enthusiasm? 
Is it possible that age itself irrespective of all other qualities has 
something to do with successful teaching? If so, which age is the 
optimum — ^the least, the most, or some stage between ? 

Despite the “inherently unequal” language of the Btovm decisions, 
it is even necessary to ask whether racially Integra ■'^.d education is 
superior to its opposite. It is not yet clear whrther the court had 
reference merely to govemmentally designed segregation or whether it 
includes fortuitous segregation in determining the imequal character 
of such education. It is thus legitimate to inquire whether the sheer 
fact of racial admixture, whatever its other advantages, improves the 
learning experience, debilitates it, or is irrelevant. It is possible that 
some students may benefit and others suffer depending upon individual 
characteristics of such complexity as to elude enumeration, much less 
suffice as a standard for administrative judgment. Is it merely an act 
of democratic faith deliberately to mix Negro and white children in 
one classroom with the hope that this experience will promote inter- 
racial empathy ? 

Finally, does race itself constitute an element in the calculus of 
quality in education ? That is, in order to provide equality, must the 
hegro be given a “bonus”? On what grounds? Presumably not 
that of racial inferiority. If the justification is “cultural depriva- 
tion,” what about the deprived white pupil ? And if one object sought 
is integration, how is the bonus to be bestowed in a class including both 
white and Negro children ? If the bonus is granted only in areas of de 
facto segregation, will Negro children, in integrated schools have a 
ground for complaint ? 

The one objective criterion which might be employed to articulate a 
standard of equality is money. It would be possible in theory to re- 
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quire a school system to spend an equal sum of dollars on each child. 
F or comparison of two schools, both within the same classification — 
e.g., elementary grades, kindergarten through eight— such an ap- 
proach may be useful. However, it would be an absurdity to compare 
a standard elementary school with a school for handicapped students. 
The logic of the dollar criterion in that case would prohibit the op- 
eration of the costlier school for the handicapped. But an ordinary 
education for handicapped children is by realistic standards unequal. 
If the question is asked who is handicapped, a full circle is completed 
and the question of a bonus for Negroes arises again. On the other 
h^d, suppose the dollar criterion is applied to special schools for 
gifted children. If such schools are costlier, are they not prohibited? 
They cannot be saved on the theory that the students need more as- 
sistance than the average, unless “need” is redefined. Indeed, if 
handicaps are i,aken into account, can the expenditure of even an 
average amount upon gifted students be justified? And so on. Con- 
siderable information on school appropriations is included in this 
report. 

Comparable information on Chicago suburban or other Illinois 
schools is not included, although such data logically would be relevant. 
May a State surrender educational policy to the municipalities if the 
inevitable result is discrimination which is more obvious than any 
existing within any individual school system? The answer for the 
moment undoubtedly is yes, but the rationale protecting such differ- 
entials in the provision of a governmental service is by no means clear. 
Although the specific factual differentials are not taken up in this 
study, the author may report the universal opinion that suburban 
education is superior to that provided in Chicago. 

Lastly, there is a question as to the relevance of conditions less re- 
cent than the immediate past. Assuming that both the past and the 
present situations in Chicago reflect both racial segregation and seri- 
ous disparities in educational opportunity, would the potential il- 
legality be erased if it could be demonstrated that the school system 
currently is trying to eliminate segregation and the differential in 
quality among schools? Is it relevant to know whether such efforts 
are successful, if in fact they are bona fide ? 

With the reservations suggested by all these questions, tlie following 
report is submitted. 
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cial Segregation in Chicago 
Schools 



PUPIL SEGREGATION 



Since the Chicago Board of Education and the superintendent main* * 
tain no records concerning race and are reluctant to express opinions 
on the subject, the racial composition of Chicago schools can be ap- 
proached only indirectly. There is, however, very little disagreement 
about the general facts. According to the Chicago Urban League, ap- 
proximately 65 percent — or 260 of the 400 — Chicago elementary 
schools are either all white or virtually so. Of the remaining schools, 
20 to 25 percent are all Negro and about 10 percent are integrated.^ 
. The league’s methodology in reaching these determinations is to ex- 
amine the 1960 census data for the tract in which the school is located. 
If the white population exceeds 95 percent, the school is denominated 
white ; if the white population exceeds 40 percent but is less than 95 
percent, the school is considered. integrated; if the white population 
is le^ than 40 percent, the school is considered Negro. This last con- 
clusion involves the judgment that, once the Negro school population 
reaches some critical point, white children in the school zone are sent 
to private schocjls or white families in such areas tend not to include 
children of school age.* The Urban League also, supplemented its 
statistical assumptions with the personal observations of teachers and 
others. 

^ In one respect the Urban loague figures appear to be too conserva- 
tive. Interviews with principals and teachers suggest that, although 
the school may not be all Negro until the population of the area is 60 
percent Negro, the transitional period from a Negro pupil percentage 
of about 30 to an all-Negro school is brief— in some cases less than a 
year. It appears that, at the critical point— whatever it is— a formerly 
stable state of integration tends to deteriorate, being reflected by the 
exodus of white pupils. At the same time that this process is going 



^ Statement before Illinois School Problems Commission^ Peb. 1, 1962. NAACP iteures 
1956 are nearly identicali ‘*De Facto Segregation in the Chicago Public Schools.** The 
Crieie, vol. 66, p. 87 (1958). They are confirmed by numerous interviews. 

* Testimony of Urban League, Chicago School Budget Hearing, Dec. 19, 1961, 
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The degree of rac’ 
seems to have inc- 
study by the Chi- 
legal segregatior 
suited in schools i 
time dispersed in 



on in the schools, the exodus of white residents is also apparent in 
the tm^yer of housing to the Negroes at only a slightly slower 
pa^ This process is, however, by no means without ezception 
and IS influenced by factors in addition to change of racial composi- 
tio - Or yhe neighborhood, it is insisted by some that the flight of the 
whites is in^ired as much by their conviction that the standards of 
^ucabyn will detenorate as by antipathy to integration. Those who 
take ftis position frequently a-gue that white parents believe that the 
^ool gystem loses interest in maintaining standards once the school 
becomes predominantly Negro. There was no way in which to test 
toeTOrrectness of speculation about white beliefs concerning school 

•.partition in the public elementary schools 
'r the years rather than lessened. One 
lieague suggests that the elimination of 
^ public ^hools after the Civil War re- 
itegrated in fact, for Negroes were at that 

V ‘ ~ , areas of the city.* The formation of the 

homo^neous South Side community after World War I introduced 

se^ffition, but even in 1920 there is evidence that from 
toit^ r r®?!’ ‘ ** attended int^ted elemen- 

c^i^l^irf. neighborh^s tended to 

^ consequence of restrictions upon the sale of hous- 
ing o Negroes and partly from the influx of a large number of soifth 

rxed^.’^Th^d^ white properties in the 

mixed areas. The degree of racial insularity has probably not altered 

et*™o4:Tnd ‘"“"S' PopnlatioX 

bo^^M neighborhoods have vastly expanded their 

Racial separateness is probably less marked in Chicago high schools 
also much more difficult to measure, since the highSolate 
tendance zones are much larger than elementaiy schMl zor .s and 

? Vntfl j research has been done in this area althomrh 

!>• 1 , NAACP estimates that about 40 of Chicavo’s 55 

tef^fsTOBortthr'f^ homogeneous* Interviews with tochers 
TMrf tv PP t? caution is indicated. For the most 

part this report will concentrate upon Chicago elementary schools 

ne^°t of ‘he piSnt study is 

nece^ary In later sections, various elementary schools will be com- 

pared with respect to quality of education and other matters. These 

r«S62': pT Education*. (preUmlnary 
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schools will be labeled “white,” “Negro,” and “integrated.” Judg- 
ments as to the racial character of these schools are difficult in certain 
cases. Confirmation of the classification was secured from teachers 
and principals who know the schools and from the Urban League. 
The hardest schools to label with any confidence are those in the 
“integrated” classification, because of the rapid shifts that may take 
place. Nevertheless, it is believed that the dassificatiohs are reason- 
ably accurate as of the end of the school year 1961-62. To the extent 
that there is error, it will probably lie in the classification of a school 
as “integrated” which has in fact becomo Negro. 



TEACHER SEGREGATION 



There is currently no way to estimate the degree of dispersal of Negro 
and white teachers among the Chicago schools except through the 
gathering of opinions of administrators and teachers. Such sources 
are generally agreed that the number of Negro teachers in white 
schools is minuscule. On the other hand, there appears to be 
a fair number of white teachers in Negro schools, which fact has been 
confirmed by personal observation. The superintendent does not 
deny these facts but suggested in inter views that there are exceptions 
and that it was likely that a number of teachers of mixed blood were 
“passing.” The superintendent also agreed that there are no Negro 
principals of white or integrated schools, although he said that there 
are many white principals of Negro schools. 
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